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This Issue in Brief . . . 








LABOR COULD view its situation from various 
vantage points as the half year ended. Indeed, 
Tue Lapor Sirvation at Mipyear 1949 (p. 237) 
shows that legislatively it was on the low side, on 
economic issues it was at least maintaining the 
status quo (and with apparently less lost time due 
to strikes), and in the drive on communism both 
domestically and internationally it was coming 
out on top. While a new labor relations law or 
even changes in the old one were not achieved, 
there still was a possibility of revision upward of 
minimum rates in the Wage-Hour Law. The 
anti-Communist activity at home took the form 
of prospects for intensified drives against certain 
ClO affiliates at the forthcoming convention of 
that organization; world-over, it was manifest in 
the preliminary organizational meeting of a new 
world labor federation, in which both the ALF 
and ClO participated, to compete with the WFTU. 
Negotiated health and welfare plans were on the 
increase, but the major wage negotiations at 
midyear were either stalemated or awaiting pat- 
terns. It appeared likely that the firemen and 
engineers would merge their unions, after long 
years of separate and colorful history. 

Most of the issues of general and genuine con- 
cern to labor were epitomized at the TweLrrn 
CONVENTION OF THE UAW-CIO (p. 243). There 
the wage issue was tied up in the Ford negotiations 
which in turn were related to the steel fact-finding 
board hearings. The drive against communism 
was effectuated by the complete sweep of the 
national offices by the Reuther administration, 
and by resolution the convention presaged expul- 
sion of the Communist-dominated unions from the 
ClO. Vestiges of the once-boisterous rank-and- 
filism of the UAW were evident in the delegates’ 
refusal to lengthen the interval between conven- 
tions to 2 years and their unwillingness to increase 
dues. But old-time observers of the union were 
struck by the§unprecedented lack of political 


fl 





tension which until now had been a convention 
concomitant. 

Though major attention was directed to the 
Ford situation, it was made clear by the UAW 
administration that the union henceforth would 
be averse to escalator clauses such as the ono 
written into the current General Motors contract 
and described in WaGr CHRONOLOGY No. 9: 
GENERAL Morors Corp., 1939-49 (p. 259). This 
wage clause culminated a history of collective bar. 
gaining which the parties began in 1937. The 
current clause expires on May 29, 1950. 

Another manifestation of labor’s interest jy 
international action was the Txrrry-Sxrconp 
CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL Lanzop 
ORGANIZATION (p. 272). At this tri-partite con- 
ference, attended by 50 of the 60 affiliated coun- 
tries, conventions were passed on freedom of 
association, labor clauses in public contracts, and 
protection of wages. The conference was deeply 
interested in having ILO participation, especially 
in the employment and migration fields, in econom- 
ic assistance programs sponsored by the United 
Nations. The proposal was opposed by the 
Russian-dominated nations. 


Anything relating to atomic energy still creates 
interest, even what it costs atomic energy workers 
to live. Famity Income aNp EXPENDITURES IN 
Los Atamos, N. Mex., 1948 (p. 247) reports ona 
special study made for the Atomic Energy Con- 
mission. In this closely knit, relatively isolated 
community many factors affect spending patterns. 
All housing is publicly owned. The population 
is young, with only the very youngest native-born. 
Automobile ownership is a necessity and wide- 
spread. There is no unemployment. A large 
proportion of families have multiple wage earners. 

Los Alamos workers averaged $3,371 and ranged 
up to $15,000 per year. On the average, THE 
ANNUAL EARNINGS OF Rapio Artists IN 1947 
(p. 268) were less certain and not much more. A 
survey of more than 3,700 artists in 15 cities 
indicated: half of those who worked 39 weeks or 
more earned under $4,000 if actors, $4,700 to 
$4,800 if singers or staff announcers, $5,200 if 
sound effect artists. But, counting those who 
worked at their professions at any time during 
the year results in annual earnings of less than 
$3,400 for half the actors and less than $4,000 
for the singers. 
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The Labor Month 
in Review 





4 BETTER BUSINESS SITUATION which became 
apparent during July, was generally confirmed 
by reports in August. The decline in industrial 
production was reversed, with the August index 
estimated to be back at the June level. The need 
to replenish inventories in a number of lines 
appears to have led to increased orders and re- 
opening of some plants. Unemployment de- 
clined by 400,000 and total employment reached 
a high for the year. Retail trade, although it has 
not suffered as great a decline during the past 
year as some other elements in the economy, also 
appears to have improved during August. 

The board of inquiry in the dispute over wages 
and pensions in the steel industry reported to 
President Truman on September 10, recommend- 
ing consideration of company-paid pensions and 
social insurance but no wage increase. Wage 
negotiations continued to be in doubt in several 
other important industries awaiting the final out- 
come of the issue in the steel industry. 

Major legislative developments directly affect- 
ing labor during August were the passage by both 
the House and Senate of bills raising the minimum 
wage to 75 cents an hour and the transfer of the 
Bureau of Employment Security to the Labor 
Department under the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 2. 


Employment Rises Sharply 


A greatly improved employment situation show- 
ing a sharp rise in nonagricultural employment be- 
tween July and August was indicated by the 
Census Bureau’s Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force. The increase in nonagricultural employ- 
ment was one of the largest in any single month in 
the past several years. The rise was largely 
among adult workers, a considerable number from 
the ranks of the unemployed and many who were 
recent farm workers. 

Unemployment dropped by about 400,000 to 
3.7 million from July to August, partly because of 


young people dropping out of the labor market or 


securing jobs. A special Census Bureau survey 
indicates that the number of persons involuntarily 
working part-time has not changed in the past few 
months, but was about double the number found in 
similar surveys made in March and September 1948. 

Nonagricultural employment at 51.4 million 
reached the highest level of the year, but because 
of a seasonal decrease in agricultural employment 
of 1.1 million there was only a small net increase 
in total employment. About 300,000 of the re- 
ported increase of 1.4 million in nonagricultural 
employment in the month, however, is attributable 
to a technical change in sampling and enumeration 
procedures. Part of the increase was also caused 
by the large number of persons working both in 
agriculture and nonagriculture, counted as agri- 
cultural workers in July, who reported working 
most of the week in the August enumeration period 
at their nonagricultural job. 

Total employment at 59.9 million was the high- 
est since October 1948 but still 1.3 million below 
the August 1948 figure. Nonagricultural employ- 
ment, despite the large increase from July to 
August, was still about 1% million below the all- 
time high reached a year ago. 


Steel Board Reports 


The three-man board appointed by the President 
to investigate and make recommendations in the 
dispute between the steelworkers and the steel 
companies over wages and other demands, held 
hearings during August and reported on September 
10. Weighing the arguments of both the union 
and the companies, the board unanimously recom- 
mended that no wage increase be granted since “‘it 
seems desirable at this time to stabilize the level 
of wage rates. * * * General stability is de- 
sirable now in order that consumers and dealers 
may have confidence in the price structure and 
resu/ne less restricted buying habits.” 

Pensions and social insurance, however, the 
board felt, “‘should be considered a part of normal 
business costs to take care of temporary and per- 
manent depreciation of the human ‘machine,’ in 
much the same way as provision is made for de- 
preciation of plant and equipment. This obliga- 
tion should be among the first charges on revenue.” 
The board recommended that pensions and social- 
insurance plans, paid for by the employers, be 
incorporated into the collective bargaining agree- 
ments. A joint union-industry study on pensions 
should be made before bargaining on pensions. 
m1 
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Total costs of pensions to the companies, including 
costs currently in effect, should be about $120 a 
year per worker, or about 6 cents an hour for a full 
year’s work of 2,000 hours. Social insurance pro- 
grams other than pensions should cost the com- 
panies about $80 a year, or about 4 cents an hour 
per worker employed all year. 

The postponement of a decision on wages and 
pensions in the steel industry delayed negotiations 
in the automobile, coal, electrical equipment, and 
other industries. It seemed likely, however, that 
when the final outcome in steel was known, active 
negotiations would be resumed or possible strike 
action taken in these industries. Only in the rub- 
ber industry had a major union gone on strike in 
advance of the decision in steel. On August 26, 
at the expiration of their contract, 17,500 members 
of the United Rubber Workers (CIO), went on 
strike against the B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

No change was made in the General Motors 
Corp. cost-of-living wage adjustments for the quar- 
ter beginning September 1. The company and 
the United, Automobile Workers (CIO) announced 
acceptance, for the purposes of the contract, of the 
estimate published by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of an understatement of 0.6 to 0.9 points in 
the consumers’ price index attributable to a known 
bias in the rent component. 


New Minimum Wage 


An outstanding development affecting labor 
during August was the passage by both the Senate 
and House of Representatives of bills raising the 
minimum wage to 75 cents an hour. Both bills 
also extend coverage of the child-labor provisions 
of the present law. But each includes an amend- 
ment which redefines retail trade and service 
establishments, thereby removing from minimum 
wage and overtime coverage a large number of 
workers. 

Under the House bill, coverage is lost for an 
estimated million workers who are protected by 
the minimum wage and overtime provisions of the 
present law, but about 150,000 would receive 
coverage for the first time. The principal loss of 
coverage, involving an estimated 750,000 workers, 
results from a narrower definition of the word 
‘‘produced”’ than is contained in the present law. 

The Senate bill would remove from coverage 
more than 300,000 workers, including those in 
retail and service establishments. It, under the 


a, 


Senate measure, would also give Wage-Hour 
Administrator authority to bring suits on behalf oj 
employees for wages owing to them under the act. 


Union Liable for Back Pay 


The first decision under the provision of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act which makes 
a union, as well as an employer, liable for back 
pay in certain cases of illegal discriminatio, 
against employees, was rendered by the Nationa] 
Labor Relations Board during August. Under 
the old National Labor Relations Act, only 
employers were liable to back pay orders. ’ 

In its decision the Board ordered a New York 
truck operator and a local of the AFL Teamster’s 
Union “jointly and severally’ to reimburse an 
employee for the loss of wages he suffered when 
he was laid off because he was behind in his union 
dues. The Board found that the employee had 
been illegally laid off after the union had called a 
strike of the other employees to force the employer 
to take such action. 


Earnings and Prices 


Estimates indicate that average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing remained unchanged from June 
to July at $53.70. In the durable goods industries 
weekly earnings declined by about 25 cents an 
hour, but in the nondurables group, they increased 
about 75 cents. Weekly earnings in the latter 
industries have been increasing since the spring 
of 1949, and the July average of $50.30 was near 
the peak of December 1948. 

The rise in weekly earnings in the nondurable 
goods industries in recent months results mostly 
from slight increases in the length of the work- 
week. Average weekly hours of 38.7 in July were 
back to the level of the first quarter of this year. 
For most durable goods industries there was some 
decline in average weekly hours—from 39.3 to 
39.0 over the month. 

In both wholesale and retail markets prices 
generally remained relatively stable during August, 
although prices of individual commodities fluctu- 
ated greatly. An estimated decline of about 
1 percent from July to August in the wholesale 
price index was mainly the result of drops in prices 
of farm products and foods. 

Changes in the consumers’ price index from July 
to August, judging from preliminary reports now 
available, also appear to have been minor. 
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The Labor Situation at Midyear 1949 


Summary of Developments on Legislative and Wage Fronts, 
Union Activity in International Labor Movement, 
and Work Stoppages From January to June 1949 





A TALLY OF THE LABOR SITUATION at the end of 
the first 6 months of 1949 shows: Failure in or- 
ganized labor’s attempts to secure the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act; an uneven development 
along the wage front with some unions receiving 
wage increases, with others foregoing wage de- 
mands and with the major wage decisions still to 
be made; a steady increase in employee fringe 
benefits obtained through collective bargaining; 
increasing momentum in the fight against left- 
wing and Communist-dominated unions and labor 
organizations, both in the American and in the 
international labor movements; and an increased 
number of local work stoppages generally of limited 
duration, with resulting idleness about a third less 
than in January to June 1948. 


Failure to Repeal the Taft-Hartley Act 


The repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act was the main 
concern of American trade-unions during the first 
6 months of 1949. President Truman’s position 
on this issue was stated in his “State of the Union”’ 
message to Congress on January 5, in which he 
asked for repeal of the act and the reenactment 
of the Wagner Act, with some amendments. 

Both the President’s program and labor’s hopes 
seemed assured of success. As the congressional 
hearings on the proposed repeal and changes in 
the bill dragged on into the spring, opposition to 
the President’s program gained. When Senate de- 
bate began on June 6, that branch of Congress 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 








was split into three groups: those supporting the 
President in his demand for the restoration of the 
Wagner Act, with “improvements’’; a bipartisan 
group, who hoped to draft a compromise bill which 
President Truman would sign; and a group sup- 
porting Senator Robert A. Taft’s new bill, which 
made 28 “perfecting” changes in the original Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Taft bill—which organized 
labor regarded as unacceptable—was approved by 
the Senate on June 30 by a vote of 51 to42. The 
House did not act upon it. 

The Senate bill eliminated the General Counsel 
in the National Labor Relations Board, and in- 
creased Board membership from five to seven. A 
modification of the closed-shop provision and 
elimination of the requirement for the union shop 
vote were provided. The mandatory injunction 
provision was eliminated in certain cases. One 
form of secondary boycott was made legal. The 
non-Communist oath requirement was extended 
to employers as well as to union officials, and was 
expanded to include a disavowal of Fascism. The 
procedure for handling national emergency strikes 
retained the controversial injunction and plant- 
seizure provision. 

The favorable outlook for Taft-Hartley repeal 
when Congress first met did not deter the unions 
from continued and intensified political activity. 
For example, the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union (AFL) voted to inaugurate a 
system of “‘political’’ shop stewards, whose duties 
would be to get the union’s members to register 
and vote and to “guide” them in influencing their 
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legislative representatives. The Political Action 
Committee of the CIO announced a drive to 
secure a $1 voluntary contribution from each CIO 
member. 

Although labor opposed the Taft-Hartley law, 
increasing compliance with the NLRB non- 
Communist affidavit requirement by both AFL 
and CIO unions was announced by the Board at 
the end of June. 


Anti-Communist Activities 


Prior to the CIO’s 1948 convention, the fight 
against left-wing leadership within the CIO had 
been waged largely within individual unions, and 
successfully in the United Auto Workers and the 
National Maritime Union. This drive was re- 
newed on a much broader basis when the CIO’s 
executive board, meeting in Washington in May, 
adopted a resolution calling for the resignation 
from the executive board of any officers who fail 
to follow established CIO policy. 

Moreover; both AFL and CIO joined in support 
of a new non-Communist world labor organization 
to replace the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
In January, the CIO, the British Trades Union 
Congress, and the Dutch Federation of Labor, 
had ended their relations with the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, when it became apparent 
that friendly relations with labor organizations 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites were no 
longer possible. This withdrawal from member- 
ship was formally ratified by the CIO executive 
board at its May meeting. 

In February, the AFL executive council ex- 
pressed its willingness to take part in a new 
international labor organization, provided that 
it was made up of free trade-unions. The 
AFL had opposed and fought the Communist- 
dominated WFTU since its formation in 1945. 
After the CIO withdrew from the WFTU, AFL 
and CIO representatives met, and, in April, the 
two organizations agreed upon an international 
program for mutual action. 

Agreement with national labor organizations 
of other countries to proceed with the new non- 
Communist federation was reached in Geneva 
on June 26. A commission was then appointed 
to start work on a new constitution. 


es 


Collective Bargaining 


Wage developments during the first 6 months 
of 1949 showed some marked similarities to devel. 
opments during the same period in 1948. N, 
particular geographic wage pattern or concentra. 
tion was evident in local settlements throughout 
the country; wage increases tended to be smaller 
than in previous years; a number of important 
companies had rejected union wage demands and 
in many other industries wages were not subject 
to negotiation until July and August; the trend 
toward health and welfare and other fringe bene- 
fits continued strong. 

By and large, however, many groups were wait- 
ing for the outcome of negotiations in the large 
mass-production industries. Indicative of this 
“waiting” attitude were agreements newly nego- 
tiated or extended which included wage-reopening 
clauses that could be exercised in a relatively short 
period; specific instances occurred, among others, 
in the metalworking and glass industries. 

Wage increases ranging between 5 and 10 cents 
an hour were granted in many manufacturing 
industries. Similar increases were also granted in 
public utilities. Substantial gains were recorded 
in scattered negotiations concluded in the construc- 
tion and printing industries, with some ranging 
up to 25 cents an hour; however, many of thesettle- 
ments reported in the construction industry were 
within a range of from 10 to 15 cents. 

In March, 16 nonoperating railroad unions, 
representing almost a million workers, and the 
railroads adopted terms recommended by a 
presidential fact-finding board. Hourly pay in- 
creases of 7 cents, retroactive to October 1, 1948, 
and a workweek shortened from 48 to 40 hours 
with the same pay, effective September 1, 1949, 
were incorporated in the rail agreement. Shortly 
afterwards, more than 100,000 workers, employees 
of the Railway Express Agency and shop workers 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, received similar 
benefits. 

In the clothing, textile, and shoe industries, 
among others, contracts were renegotiated without 
changes in wage rates. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America (CIO) decided in January 
not to ask for wage increases, in view of the di- 
minished demand for men’s apparel and reduced 
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food costs. At about the same time, several 
arbitrators denied wage increases to northern 
cotton-rayon textile workers, citing the industry’s 

r economic outlook. Woolen and worsted 
and carpet and rug workers likewise received no 
increases. In June, the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CIO) announced that it would forego a 
wage reopening permitted in September in con- 
tracts covering 120,000 workers in the Northern 
cotton-rayon textile industry. The significant 
New England shoe contract, covering about 11,000 
workers employed by 70 Massachusetts shoe 
manufacturers, was also negotiated with no change 


in wage rates. 
NLRB and Supreme Court Decisions 


Legislative bans on various forms of the closed 
shop and on secondary boycotts were upheld and 
reaffirmed by the NLRB and the Supreme Court 
of the United States in several significant de- 
cisions. 

Holding that there was no denial of due process 
of law, the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of several State laws which outlaw com- 
pulsory union membership. 

The NLRB found that the National Maritime 
Union and the American Radio Association, both 
CIO unions, had violated the Taft-Hartley Act 
by insisting upon hiring-hall provisions which 
would in effect require the employers to discrim- 
inate against nonunion members. A decision by 
the United States Court of Appeals upheld the 
Board’s findings. 

In a unanimous decision, the NLRB also de- 
clared that a strike by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AFL) for a closed- 
shop clause violated the Labor Management 
Relations Act of 1947. 

Peaceful picketing and circulation of a blacklist 
by a union in furtherance of a secondary boycott 
was held by the NLRB to be an unfair labor 
practice under section 8 (b) 4 (a) and not pro- 
tected free speech, under section 8 (c) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Threats of violence against 
railroad employees by members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL) during 
picketing activities were not held by the Board to 
be in violation of the secondary boycott provisions 
of the act because railroad employees were not 
covered by the law. 


Certain labor union activities, including peace- 
ful picketing (notwithstanding constitutional guar- 
antees of freedom of speech and press), were held 
by the Supreme Court to be properly subject to 
State antitrust legislation. 

The Supreme Court issued several other prece- 
dent-making rulings affecting labor relations: 
A general increase in pay granted to employees by 
an employer without consulting the certified union, 
and a company’s refusal to permit a union to use 
the company’s hall, the only one available in a 
company town, for union meetings, were both held 
to be unfair labor practices under the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

Collective bargaining on fringe benefits was 
given encouragement when the Supreme Court 
declined to review a decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago, which had 
held that the 1947 labor law compelled employers 
to bargain with unions on retirement and insurance 
plans. 


Union Health-Welfare Plans 


Union proposals for health, welfare, and pension 
plans featured the collective bargaining programs 
of many unions. 

The number of workers covered by benefit plans 
under agreement has increased rapidly in the past 
several years. However, union demands for these 
programs, with few exceptions, have either been 
considered of a “fringe’”’ character or subordinated 
to such issues as wages, union security, and other 
working conditions. Bolstered by the Supreme 
Court’s action in April, mentioned above, and 
confronted with a leveling off in living costs, 
many unions emphasized pensions and welfare pro- 
grams in formulating their demands. 

Many unions had successfully negotiated such 
programs at the local-union or joint-board level. 
Unions active in this drive included the Teamsters 
(AFL), Retail Clerks (AFL), Machinists (Ind.), 
Pulp, Sulphite (AFL), Paperworkers (CIO), Bakery 
Workers (AFL), Auto Workers (AFL). Unions 
with plans in force continued to expand coverage 
and to liberalize the benefits provided. For ex- 
ample, the Hatters (AFL) successfully negotiated 
pension plans in a number of their locals and the 
Ladies Garment Workers (AFL) liberalized the 
benefits under their retirement programs. Simi- 
larly, the United Mine Workers (Ind.) lowered 
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the age requirement for retirement of miners under 
their plan from 62 to 60 years. 

Among those unions in the forefront of the 
drive for collectively bargained benefit programs 
during this period were the CIO auto workers, 
steelworkers, rubber workers, and electrical work- 
ers. The United Mine Workers (Ind.) with an 
industry-wide program already in operation were 
reported to have included as one of their demands 
in contract negotiations an increase in royalty 
payments to their welfare and retirement fund. 

A “package’’ demand for a general wage in- 
crease, insurance benefits, and retirement and 
disability pensions was made in contract reopening 
notices sent to 835 companies in May by the CIO 
steelworkers. Although existing contracts run to 
May 1950, most of them provide for reopening 
“for a general and uniform change in rates of pay 
and/or for life, accident, health, medical and 
hospital insurance benefits.’’” Demands outlined 
by the union’s national wage policy committee 
included: (1) Social insurance comprised of weekly 
disability pafments of $35 up to a year; hospitali- 
zation and medical care up to 70 days; health and 
hospital care for dependents, and maternity care; 
(2) paid-up life insurance policy equal to 18 
months pay; and (3) a retirement income of $150 
a month at age 65, with optional retirement 
features. 

Negotiations on these proposals were dead- 
locked at the end of June, as the United States 
Steel Corp. and other large companies contended 
that the contract reopening provisions were 
limited to certain, specific types of insurance 
benefits and did not apply to pensions. The 
union, on the other hand, maintained that the 
obligation of the employers to bargain collectively 
included bargaining on pensions as well as on 
insurance benefits. At mid-July these issues, 
together with the wage demand of the steel work- 
ers, were submitted to a special fact-finding board 
appointed by President Truman. 

Contract demands presented to the Ford Motor 
Co. in early June by UAW-CIO included: (1) Em- 
ployer-financed pensions providing $100 a month 
to workers 60 years of age with 25 years of service, 
and (2) a jointly administered health and in- 
surance trust fund to be financed by the payment 
by the employer of 5 percent of the pay roll. 


—— 


An employer-financed health and welfare pro. 
gram and pensions of $100 a month were among 
the demands presented the B. F. Goodrich Co, by 
the CIO rubber workers. Little progress was 
reported by the end of June; however, neither 
party was permitted to cancel its present contract 
until August. 

Rather than outline the particulars of a welfare 
program, the general executive board of the United 
Electrical Workers (CIO) recommended to 4] 
conference boards and locals that they should 
work out their demands for negotiation purposes 
within the framework of an increase of $500 a 
year per employee in wages and salaries, pension 
improvements and health programs, and other 
economic benefits. 

Related action was the enactment by two addi- 
tional States, Washington and New York, of 
nonoccupational disability programs. Prior to 
1949, California, New Jersey, and Rhode Island 
had enacted similar legislation. In some cases, 
unions were being forced to take these provisions 
into account by modifying existing plans under 
collective bargaining or in drafting proposals for 
new plans. Some agreement clauses provide for 
revision of the plan if any part of it is duplicated 
through Federal or State legislation. If the State 
law requires employees to contribute to a tem- 
porary disability compensation plan, the resulting 
employer savings in premium costs are sometimes 
directed to be used for the provision of other 
benefits, such as life insurance. To guard against 
duplicate payments and duplication or overlapping 
of benefits, the employer, under some agreements, 
is sometimes allowed credit for his contributions 
under the State law against those for which he 
pays under the negotiated plan. 


=" 


Affiliation Changes and Organizing Activities 


Some important changes in affiliation occurred 
during the first half of 1949. Two new CIO 
unions were chartered. The formerly independent 
Communications Workers of America became ® 
member of that organization, absorbing in the 
process the CIO’s Telephone Workers Organizing 
Committee; and the United Optical and Instru- 
ment Workers of America, formerly an organizing 
committee, was given the status of a full-fledged 
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ynion. Committees of two major railroad brother- 
hoods, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, agreed upon a plan for their amal- 
gamation. Final action will depend upon the 
outcome of a membership referendum, still in 
process at the end of June. 

No significant changes occurred in union 
organizing activities. ‘Operation Dixie,” the 
CIO’s Southern organizing drive, was continued. 
In the AFL, affiliated national unions went ahead 
with organizing efforts in the South after the 
Federation discontinued its special campaign. 


Trend in Work Stoppages 


Approximately 2,000 work stoppages arising out 
of labor-management disputes occurred in the first 
half of 1949. This total was over 10 percent above 
January to June 1948. The number of new dis- 
putes kept rising month by month until June and 
in the late spring was higher than in any month 
since May 1947. Im all years since the Second 
World War ended, the total number of stoppages 
averaged substantially above prewar levels for a 
comparable period. In terms of idleness, the esti- 
mated total for the first 6 months of 1949 was about 
two-thirds as great as in the comparable periods 
of the two preceding years. 

Most of this year’s strikes were local and did not 
involve relatively large groups of workers. The 
largest stoppages were the March “memorial” and 
June “stabilizing” industry-wide shut-downs in 
coal mining and the May “speed-up” dispute 
which idled some 60,000 employees of the Ford 
Motor Co. Among other controversies affecting 
10,000 or more workers were the February stop- 
page of approximately 11,000 employees of the 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.; the organizing 
drive which idled some 14,600 taxi drivers in New 
York City for a short period early in April; and a 
l-day strike in March at the Hudson Motor Co. 

Some controversies were small but significant. 
Chicago newspaper printers, members of the AFL 
International Typographical Union, continued 
their strike over union-security issues throughout 
the period; the strike began in late November 
1947, A 6-month stoppage over wages and other 
contract issues involving about 1,800 workers rep- 
resented by the International Association of Ma- 


849480492 


chinists (Ind.) in the Cleveland, Ohio, plant of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., ended late in June 1949, 
although the issuesin dispute were to be settled 
later by direct negotiations between the parties. 
Union bakers and brewery workers were like- 
wise involved in lengthy controversies with em- 
ployer groups. After almost 12 weeks of idleness 
about 7,500 CIO brewery workers returned to 
their jobs in New York City’s major breweries. 
They obtained a wage increase of $2 a week; a 
shortened workweek of 37% hours for inside 
workers with 40 hours’ pay; a welfare and 
pension plan; and various safety measures. The 
pact provides a delivery plan placing two men “‘on 
almost all trucks and the elimination of the time 
formulas and constant supervision which have 
been the cause of much friction in the past.’’ 


Work stoppages, January-June, in selected periods 











Number of : 
January-June Stoppages | workers in- M — ° 
volved 
i wiininnets écipsaccerininehiahisenensbieinadiciaidiininis 2, 000 1, 650, 000 14, 700, 000 
| i AEST RI een a one e 1, 755 1, 180, 000 22, 100, 000 
RESETS erees SSae Seine meee 2, 307 1, 580, 000 22, 900, 000 
aS ae ae 2, 335 2, 970, 000 89, 000, 000 
1935-39 (average) --......--...--.. 1, 534 639, 000 9, 410, 000 








Work stoppages involving 10,000 or more 
workers 





BF  cancecesssnccccenecantetoese 13 970, 000 9, 680, 000 
BE ncecnccecacesccccoshesonensss ll 624, 000 14, 400, 000 
BOGE 6. o ence nccccccccccwccncecsscee 13 994, 000 12, 909, 000 
BIE. nccccncceesscccesesenasescees 18 2, 120, 600 54, 500, 000 








1 Preliminary estimates, 


Teamsters and bakery workers at the Continental 
Baking Co. in New York City, voted to strike on 
February 28 for an employer-supported pension 
plan, shortening of the workweek to 5 days, a 
guaranteed weekly wage, and related items. Co- 
incident with the strike vote, this company and 
five other major bakeries suspended operations. 
Despite several near settlements the stoppage was 
still in effect at the end of June. 

Strikes in the construction industry occurred in 
various cities as building activity increased sea- 
sonally in the spring months. The largest of these 
(all involving 1,000 or more workers) were in 
Washington, D. C., Minneapolis, southern New 
Jersey, Philadelphia, Des Moines, Spokane, and 
St. Louis. Most of these strikes were over wage 
issues, although the St. Louis strike, idling more 
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than 10,000 workers, in March, centered on issues 
of work assignment to the various unions involved. 

A number of disputes arose over alleged charges 
of “speed-up” or increased work loads assigned 
employees. Aside from the Ford stoppage, such 
issues were factors in stoppages involving about 
10,000 workers at the Elizabeth, N. J., and Bridge- 
port, Conn., plants of the Singer Manufacturing 
Co., beginning early in May, and 6,100 UAW-CIO 
workers for 70 days at the South Bend, Ind., plant 
of the Bendix Aviation Corp. In other instances, 
the stoppages occurred because of alleged slow- 
downs by the workers, such as, at the New York 
and Northern New Jersey terminals of the Railway 
Express Agency, and the Schenectady plant of 
the American Locomotive Co. 


ee 


As resistance to further wage gains was intensj- 
fied, some strikes for wage increases ended during 
the period without any change in the workers’ 
rates of pay. A significant example was the 
stoppage of approximately 10,000 workers in early 
May at the Philco Corp. plants in the Philadelphia 
area. The agreement reached by company and 
union officials provided that the Philco Corp. 
would consider new wage increases ‘“‘if and when, 
in the opinion of the union, a national wage pattern 
within the industry is established.” ‘This settle- 
ment mirrored others, many of which were reached 
without work stoppages; namely, a decision of 
labor and management to reexamine the wage 
situation, presumably after the major wage nego- 
tiations had been concluded. 
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Twelfth Convention 
of the UAW-CIO, 
July 1949° 





[THE TWELFTH CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION of the 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 
held in Milwaukee, Wis., July 10-15, 1949, will 
probably be recorded as the first down-to-earth 
working convention in the history of the union. 
Gone was the ceaseless parliamentary and non- 
parliamentary maneuvering of previous conven- 
tions which had kept sessions in constant turmoil 
while the delegates were busily engaged in caucus- 
ing and vote trading for international office 
elections. 

In practically all previous conventions of the 
UAW, the elections of international officers had 
been the most important issue and very little else 
could be accomplished until they had been held. 
Tired and exhausted from convention meetings and 
the endless tirades at caucuses held every night, 
many of the delegates would rush for home on the 
day following the elections of regional directors. 
This practice was so prevalent that lack of a quo- 
rum forced early adjournment of the 1946 conven- 
tion in the face of much unfinished business. 

This year’s change in the conduct of the conven- 
tion was due partly to procedural changes and 
partly to almost complete absence to any organized 
opposition to the Reuther administration from the 
Communist-dominated left-wingers in the union. 

The preceding convention in November 1947 
approved the holding of elections of international 
officers on the third instead of the fifth day of the 
convention. This year, prior to the elections, a 
constitutional amendment was passed calling for 





' By Boris Stern of the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations. 





elections of all international officers (president, 
secretary-treasurer, two vice presidents, and one 
trustee) by a single roll call instead of at least 
five. Each roll call of the more than 2,000 dele- 
gates requires 4 to 5 hours. 

The third factor is largely psychological. Since 
first elected as president in 1946, Mr. Reuther has 
so consolidated his support in the UAW that only 
a small minority of the delegates came from locals 
antagonistic to his administration. The elections 
this year were a foregone conclusion, as witnessed 
by the following tabulation: 


Office and candidate 
President: Number of votes 
Walter P. Reuther_____-. —- F 
eee ee salad 639 
Secretary-treasurer: 
ee ee 8, 045 
James Lamtianh. 2... U.S. k. 550 
Vice presidents (2): 
Richard Gosser____. - ~~ ..17, 776 
John Livingston.............. _.'7, 863 
ne. ewen 4 558 
William Johnson... __.........----- $75 


1 Elected. 
At the regional elections, all 19 elected regional 
directors and members of the international 
executive board were Reuther adherents. 

The changed convention procedures and attitude 
of the delegates, however, did not mean that the 
delegates abandoned their buoyancy or their 
“traditional militancy.’”” This became evident 
on the second day of the convention when, by an 
overwhelming majority, the delegates refused to 
approve the administration policy for 2-year 
intervals between conventions. In spite of the 
personal pleas of Mr. Reuther and the fact that 
since the war UAW conventions were held at 
20-month intervals, the delegates voted down 
biennial conventions. But the following day, 
they approved a proposal that the next (13th) 
convention be held on the second Monday in 
April 1951—20 months later. The matter will 
doubtless be an issue again at the next convention. 

In another instance, the raising of monthly dues 
from the current $1.50 to $2, requested by the 
administration and at first unanimously supported 
by the committee on the constitution, the ad- 
ministration escaped overwhelming defeat only 
by withdrawing the recommendation. Rightly 
or wrongly, the delegates were strongly opposed 
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to dues raising, thus continuing the long prevailing 
opposition of the UAW membership to “high 
dues and high salaries.” 

The whole issue was resolved when the consti- 
tution committee withdrew its recommendation 
to raise dues and suggested that “a period of 
time * * * be set aside so that we can 
engage in such a discussion on the question 
whether or not a $1.50 per month dues is sufficient 
to give the kind of service and to build the kind 
of union that our membership expects.” This 
somewhat unprecedented action was explained as 
follows: “The committee has had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the reaction of the delegates to 
this convention. That reaction has convinced 
the committee that a sufficiently good educational 
job on the needs of our entire national union has 
not been done among the rank and file members 
of the union.” 

Nevertheless, the convention on the last day 
almost unanimously approved a strike assessment 
to be levied under certain conditions to be used 
“exclusively for relief of strikers and their families 
or for expenditures related to the conduct of the 
strike.”’ 

The full resolution read as follows: 

“Tf a strike is necessary and authorized in order 
to protect and advance the best interests of our 
members and 50,000 or more workers in one or 
more plants, companies or corporations are directly 
affected at the same time by strike action, the 
International Executive Board after complete 
investigation of all circumstances may, at the 
beginning of the third week of such strike (the 
beginning of the third week of the oldest strike if 
more than one strike is concurrently in progress) 
by a two-thirds majority vote at a meeting called 
for such purpose, levy a special emergency strike 
assessment on all employed members of one dollar 
per week or four dollars per month per member 
so long as the strike or any of the strikes continue, 
but not to exceed a period of 12 weeks beginning 
with the third week of the oldest strike, nor shall 
assessments under this authority aggregate more 
than 12 dollars per member during any 12 con- 
secutive calendar months.” 

The only opposition to this “emergency assess- 
ment’? was directed against limitation of the 

assessment to 12 weeks. 


Significant Resolutions 


Most of the resolutions adopted by the cop. 
vention on over-all national and labor problems 
were in line with CIO policy established at jt, 
Portland 1948 convention. Topics covered jp. 
cluded the Taft-Hartley law, full employment, 
the fair-deal legislative program, national health, 
housing, rent control, Communism, politica] 
action, social security, and civil rights and human 
freedom. Since the present UAW policy is in 
full agreement with that announced from time 
to time by Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
the resolutions of the UAW may be regarded as 
indications on what might happen at the forth- 
coming CIO convention in Cleveland on October 
31. The most significant of these resolutions, 
from a national viewpoint, and especially because 
of their peculiar impact on the UAW, are those 
dealing with political action and the Communist 


issue in CIO. 


Political Action 


In March 1948, the international executive 
board of the UAW adopted a resolution on 
political action which became: the basis of the 
union’s support of President Truman and op- 
position to a number of House and Senate men- 
bers. The resolution condemned the candidacy of 
Henry A. Wallace for President on what later 
became the Progressive party ticket. It favored 
the formation, after the 1948 national elections, 
of a “genuine progressive political party” built 
upon a set of principles specifically outlined in the 
resolution. It also urged the mobilization of the 
union’s forces and resources for the fullest im- 
plementation of the political program of the 
national CIO-PAC. 

The resolutions committee submitted to the con- 
vention a majority and minority report on political 
action. The majority report took cognizance of 
what it termed labor’s victory in the 1948 elections 
and of the failure of the new Congress to pass the 
legislation wanted by labor because of “‘the coali- 
tion of reactionary Republicans and_ bigoted 
Dixie-crats.” It called for a “rally of all labor, 
farm, and liberal groups in an independent politica! 
action movement to establish a coalition of liberal 
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forces to oppose and defeat the Dixie-GOP coali- 
tion of reaction.” However, it made no direct 
reference either to the 1948 executive board 
political action resolution, or to the formation of 
an independent political party as advocated in 
that resolution. 

The minority report differed mainly by calling 
for “a practical day to day working unity of the 
CIO, AFL, Railroad Brotherhoods, and other bona 
fide independent unions and other progressive 
nonlabor groups whose cooperation is essential 
* * * to effectuate the program outlined at 
the Chicago 1948 executive board meeting.” 

The discussion that followed was concerned 
primarily with the problem of an independent 
political party, and Secretary-Treasurer Emil 
Mazey, who had previously favored the formation 
of a new political party, stated in part: ‘‘As far as 
I am concerned the statements that we made 
at the March 1948 Board meeting are still the 
political objectives of our union * * *. We 
want to build political forces independent of any of 
the old parties. We are not wedded to the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Republican Party. We have 
to lay the basis of our own forces so that we can 
have the kind of political organization that will 
parallel the economic organizations we have in our 
shops. We ought to have a political action 
steward in every neighborhood, in every congres- 
sional district and ward and precinct. We ought 
to have political action stewards in our shops that 
will devote all of their energy in mobilizing and 
educating our people to the need of political 
action. * * * QOne of the things that we must 
bear in mind is that we must work within the 
family of labor for concerted action on the political 
fields,’’ 

As a result of Mr. Mazey’s statement and at the 
suggestion of the minority report sponsor, the 
majority report was adopted as the unanimous 
report of the resolutions committee with the 
inclusion of a reference to the international 
executive board policy adopted in March 1948. 


The Communist Issue 


Under the present administration, the UAW has 
fought against Communism and Communists on 
both national and local-union levels. Closely 


tied up with this struggle against Communism 


is the jurisdictional fight of the UAW with the 
CIO Farm Equipment Union which had been 
ordered by the national CIO to disband and 
merge its membership with the UAW. 

The UAW resolution on Communism in CIO 
called for “(a) withdrawal of certificate of affilia- 
tion, in accordance with provisions of the CIO 
constitution, of those CIO affiliates who have failed 
to organize the workers within their jurisdiction 
and who have failed to discharge the obligations 
for which the certificate was issued. (6) Creation 
of CIO organizing committees in each of these 
important fields preliminary to the issuance of a 
new certificate of affiliation, and to make available 
sufficient manpower and funds to organize the 
millions of unorganized workers in these fields 
who for years have been denied the benefits and 
protection of organization; and to provide a home 
within the family of CIO for those organized 
workers in these fields who have been betrayed 
by Communist Party-line leadership which sub- 
ordinates the needs of workers to the demands 
of the party line.” 

Mr. Reuther indicated that the CIO might take 
this action at its October 1949 convention with 
regard to the several CIO affiliates which have 
acted contrary to the CIO policy on Communism. 
He said in part: “I urge you to support this 
resolution. I am positive it will be adopted by 
the next CIO convention, and with good, clean 
organizing committees set up, we can bring 
organization to these millions of workers who 
need organization and who want to be in the CIO.” 


Trial and Expulsion of Union Members 


One of the cardinal tenets of democratic union- 
ism is the protection of the individual member 
against unscrupulous union leadership—in the 
shop, in the local, and in the national union. The 
constitutions of most national and international 
unions and of their locals specifically provide fer 
the handling of grievances of members against 
their officers and members and outline in great 
detail the procedures to be followed in presenting 
such grievances. 

The UAW constitution provides for hearings 
and the trials by special trial committees or 
panels. The accused are accorded the right of 
counsel, the right to confront their accusers, and 
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the right to present witnesses in the refutation of 
the charges. Decisions from the trial committee 
of the local union may be appealed through various 
stages to the national convention, the supreme 
authority of the union. The constitution also 
provides for a convention grievance committee 
which hears evidence on appeal cases, and makes 
recommendations to the convention for final 
action. 

This year the grievance committee handled 14 
cases, many continued from previous conventions, 
and reported on 13 of them. One of these cases 
was handled by a procedure which differed con- 
siderably from that outlined in the constitution. 

In this particular case the international execu- 
tive board brought charges against the accused 
directly to the grievance committee which there- 
fore acted as judge of the first instance, determined 
the punishment involved, and had their recom- 
mendations approved by the convention. This 
action constituted a marked departure from the 
normal procedure which calls for a trial of the 
accused byt a lower tribunal in the union before 
the case can be handled as an appeal to the con- 
vention. Later the convention adopted an amend- 
ment to the constitution specifically authorizing 
the international executive board to file charges 
against individual members directly with the con- 
vention grievance committee in cases of “extreme 
emergency,’’ where ‘‘an irreparable damage would 
result” to the union. 


The Ford Contract 


Although no specific resolution was presente; 
and no specific action taken by the convention qj. 
rectly affecting the pending collective bargaining 
of the union with the Ford Motor Co., there wa; 
hardly a single major decision made by the dele. 
gates which did not have some relationship to th» 
Ford issue. 

Mr. Reuther’s reports to the convention, the 
reports of the various committees, and the speeches 
by the officers and delegates contained numeroys 
references to the Ford problem. The climax was 
reached in the creation of a strike fund of approxi. 
mately $10,000,000, to strengthen the bargaining 
power of the union. In all, the convention dele. 
gates left no doubt of their awareness of the crucia] 
importance of the pending negotiations with the 
Ford Motor Co. and the possibility of a strike. 

Direct discussion of the Ford contract took 
place the day after the convention at a meeting 
of the National Ford Council. The UAW de- 
mands as outlined at that meeting included: 

(1) A pension of $100 a month for all workers 
aged 60 years or more who have 25 years of service, 
with a minimum of $80 for those aged 60 years 
with less than 25 years of service. 

(2) A health and security fund to guarantee 
health protection for workers and their families. 

(3) Wage increase to restore the workers pur- 
chasing power to the level of June 1946. 
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Family Income and 


Expenditures: 
Los Alamos, 1948 





EXPENDITURE PATTERNS Of families in Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., for 1948 were obtained by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
at the request of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
These expenditure data will be used in the con- 
struction of an index measuring changes in con- 
sumers’ prices in Los Alamos.’ 

The average expenditure pattern of Los Alamos 
families and single individuals differs in some 
respects from that of families in large cities 
surveyed by the Bureau in recent periods. These 
variations are in part due to geographic location, 
the unique character of the community (including 
public ownership of all housing), and to the un- 
usual composition of the population. Los Alamos 
isa closely integrated community of approximately 
8,500 persons, located in mountainous terrain 
about 35 miles from Santa Fe. Los Alamos is 
one of the Government’s major atomic energy 


1 By Eleanor M. Snyder and Thomas J. Lanahan, Jr., of the Bureau’s 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 

1 The survey included families of two or more persons who lived together 
in 1948, sharing common facilities and contributing to or sharing a common 
income, and individuals living independently as single consumers. Eco- 
nomie families living in Los Alamos for less than 9 months in 1948, families 
newly formed in 1948, and those in the highest and lowest income groups were 
not included in the survey. In the analysis of the expenditure data, families 
are classified by total net money income after payment of personal taxes and 
occupational expenses. Personal taxes include Federal, State, and local income 
taxes, personal property, and poll taxes. Occupational expenses include 
union and professional association dues, tools, and supplies purchased for 
business use, etc. 

In general context and methodology, this survey was similar to family 
expenditures studies regularly conducted in selected urban areas by the 
Bureau each year. However, in the Los Alamos study, a shorter less-detailed 
Schedule was used and many of the families included in the sample filled in 
the details of their expenditures and income experience in 1948. The Bureau’s 
interviewers presented and explained the schedule to the families surveyed, 
assisting them when necessary to obtain complete schedules. In other cities, 
the Bureau’s agents fill in the schedule, obtaining the necessary data in per- 
sonal interviews with the families. Use of the simplified form, with the 
high level of cooperation given by the Los Alamos families, considerably 
shortened the average personal interview period. 








projects. Since July 1947, it has been under the 
civilian control of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Originally planned as a temporary war- 
time installation, it is now rapidly being trans- 
formed into a permanent, modern city. 

The resident population of Los Alamos is pre- 
dominantly young; in 1948 the average age of 
heads of families in the middle-income range was 
between 35 and 36 years, as shown in table | 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of families of two or more 
by age of family head in selected income classes, Los 
lamos, N. Mex. 





Net money income after personal 
taxes ! 

Age of family head | = 

$3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $4,000 

to to | to | to 

$4,000 $5,000 | § $6,000 | $8,000 








ale Rete a aed 41 «| 33 | 14 
EE ES Sey ee eee 45 41 38 56 
40 years and over______. 14 | 26 | 27 | 30 
SS = nie 

A iddehatapeesers 100} = =100 | 100 | 100 





1 See table 3, footnote 1. 2 See table 3, footnote 2. 

The survey data for Los Alamos illustrate the 
familiar correlation between age of children and 
the joint factors of level of family income and 
age of parents. On the average, a larger proportion 
of families whose youngest child is 10 years of 
age or older is found at the higher levels of income, 
at which there is also a heavier concentration of 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of families with children, by age of 
youngest child, and distribution of all children under 16 
years, by age, Los Alamos, N. Mez. 





Family net income after 
SeetaY taxes ! 


$3,000 o | $4,000 0 | $5,000 | $6,000 
to to to 
$4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 | 


Age 





Percent of families with children 














Youngest child: 
paae 5 Seam... Sh dhndun eniekdelanengeniow 81 - 46 
6-9 years. _-.- senqucsentenaed 7 17 
10 years and over._..............-.-. r 12 | 9 37 
CS Le ae ee ee 100 | 100 | 100 & 100 





Percent of all children under 








16 years 
All children under 16: WEe 2 Waa 
a 37 31 20 | 7 
er 37 33 36 | 20 
Oe > epnineenee te 26 36 44 | 64 
I Fe tice sc cawncein 100 100 100 | 100 








1 See table 3, footnote 2. 
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1 See table 3, footnote 1. 
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the older families. Approximately 1,300 pupils 
were enrolled in the local schools, but there was a 
still larger number of children of preschool age in 
1948. The age distribution of children illustrates 
that elementary school requirements will continue 
to grow within the next few years, assuming a 
constant population. 

In certain other respects Los Alamos differs 
from most communities. There is no unemploy- 
ment (housing facilities are reserved for employees 
whose jobs entitle them to residence in Los 
Alamos); on the contrary, because of the housing 
shortage, housewives and other family members 
are encouraged to accept full- or part-time em- 
ployment. Annual earnings of all employees 
(resident and nonresident) averaged $3,371 in 
1948. The range of earnings per employee is 
narrower than that found in most large cities; 
salaries of only a few are in the $10,000—$15,000 
bracket—the highest salary level in Los Alamos. 
The relatively smaller difference in economic 
levels produces a tendency toward greater simi- 
larity in spending patterns of all families. The 
percentage distribution of average expenditures * 
for current consumption of families in income 
classes $3,000-$4,000 and $4,000—$5,000 are prac- 
tically identical (see Table 3), indicating homo- 
geneity in consumption habits of families within 
this income range. 

All dwelling units in Los Alamos are publicly 
owned. Rent, heat, and utility rates are estab- 
lished by type and size of unit and are uniform 
for identical housing facilities. A flat rate is 
charged for water, heat, gas, and electricity re- 
gardless of consumption. On the average, Los 
Alamos families in 1948 spent less than white 
families with similar incomes spent in Washing- 
ton, Richmond, or Manchester in 1947 for total 
housing, including lodging away from home.*‘ 
Average family housing expenditures in Los Ala- 
mos are relatively low, although all dwelling units 
are rented. Normally, families occupying their 
own home spend less for housing (excluding prin- 
cipal payments on mortgages of owned homes) 
than renting families. 

Los Alamos is one of the few communities where 





§ The average expenditures for each income class are based on the total of 
all families within the class, and not on the number of families actually 
reporting purchase of the given item or group of items. 

‘For a summary report on family income and expenditures in 1947 in 
Washington, D. C., Richmond, Va., and Manchester, N. H., see April 1949 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review (reprinted as Serial No. R. 1956). 


every person except the younger children originally 
lived in another community. There is a high pro. 
portion of young married couples without children, 
many of whom are establishing their first home. 
Since the older families often relinquished some o; 
all of their home furnishings before moving to Los 
Alamos, they also had to purchase new equipment 
in 1948; therefore, average family expenditures 
for these items were unusually large. The dif. 
ference in level of expenditures for home furnish- 
ings and equipment in Los Alamos and other areas 
is difficult to assess because of the paucity of com. 
parable data for other cities. The most recent 
information available for individual cities relates 
to surveys of family expenditures in 1947 con- 
ducted by the Bureau in Washington, D. C, 
Richmond, Va., and Manchester, N. H. A com- 
parison of the survey data in Los Alamos and these 
three cities indicates that families in Los Alamos 
were spending appreciably more for home furnish- 
ings and equipment. 


Families of Two or More 


In 1948 Los Alamos families in the middle in- 
come ranges spent from 21 to 35 percent of ex- 
penditures for current consumption on cars and 
housefurnishings. Many of these purchases were 
financed by installment credit or out of accumu- 
lated savings, rather than from current incomes. 
Table 3 shows that, on the average, families in 
every income class except $6,000—7,000 spent more 
than the net money income (after personal taxes) 
received in 1948. (In classifying family expend- 
itures, the net purchase price of all items bought 
during the survey period is included as an ex- 
penditure. The amount of payments owed for 
articles purchased but not paid for completely by 
the end of the year is entered as a deficit). In 
part, heavier expenditures in Los Alamos for car 
purchase and upkeep, and housefurnishings sup- 
plies and equipment were balanced by relatively 
smaller outlays for housing, clothing, and food. 

A still sharper contrast in the spending pattern 
in these four cities is found in expenditures for 
automobile purchase and upkeep. Los Alamos 
families with incomes between $3,000 and $8,000 
are predominantly car owners, a fact directly re- 
flecting the geographic isolation of Los Alamos. 
(The only interurban public transportation facilities 
are limited local bus service to Santa Fe and 
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TaBLE 3.—Families of two or more: *Income, expenditures, and savings by selected net income classes, Los Alamos, N. Mex., 1948 

















Net money income after personal taxes ! 
$3,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 | $7,000 %; a $4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 7,000 
Item to to to to to to to to to 
$4,000 | $5,000 | $6,000 | $7,000 | $8,000 4,000 | $5,000 | $0,000 | $7:000 | $8,000 # 
Average income, expenditures, Percent of expenditures for current 
and savings consumption 

pe EEE I et TT ne $3, 989 | $4,405 | $5,365 | $5,728 | $6,783 | 100.0 / 100.0{ 100.0| 100.0) 100.0 
a including alcoholic beverages. -.............-...-.-..--.....- 1,100 | 1,250} 1,336] 1,523 | 1,802 27.5 28.3 25. 0 26. 5 26.6 
Rent, fuel, utilities. and other housing i cnreindgnudheencenie 534 588 606 762 841 13.4 13.4 11.3 13.3 12.4 
ID ik a rinicinddbbabe bbnugioepicsonncpcccascccece= 190 189 221 281 526 4.8 4.3 4.1 4.9 7.8 
Furnishings and household equipment....................-.......- 368 384 448 555 501 9.2 8.7 8.4 9.7 7.4 
Clothing and seen i iidddecdwhindd$edndésensiseeceneser 443 510 552 634 | 1,025 11.1 11.6 10.3 11.1 15,1 
Automobile purchase and operation..... ..........-..-------.----- 713 771 | 1,420 991 900 17.9 17.4 26. 5 17.3 13.3 
Es wo ndkdabedddedibocansdbbsmicsocenpacnissbsons 53 46 48 60 144 1.3 1.0 .9 1.1 2. i 
Medical — TE Ae, veniam dabeand 178 202 162 240 231 4.5 4.6 3.0 4.2 3.4 
lA itt cil nb cee phitpotisbalcnceyenptidomnat 80 83 94 106 145 2.0 1.9 1.7 i.8 2.1 
Recreation, =, rads, and musical instruments... -................--..- 188 228 308 365 388 4.7 5.2 5.7 6.4 5.7 
a a AEA oe. deat dascamocccadabtibiiéie coece 79 92 96 79 111 2.0 2.1 1.8 1.4 1.6 
Newspapers, magazines, and books................-.------.---.---- 39 48 50 58 108 1.0 1.1 9 1.0 1.6 
I BEL oo Ae ie Sih bbobbiin bodapeemidulie ddéesesess 11 7 16 59 34 3 .2 a 1.0 5 
Dt ihcbetesesenabouedeenenccererssountneonseseseesoses 13 7 s 15 27 3 .2 on 3 4 

I a iciinitnnr de cieeinmetnancenéesanntecencontekbis 136 150 206 210 linac gikeetnnontenceon ae See 

Life insurance, retirement, and social security payments. --............ 197 280 375 458 SE SA Saar 

IES othe doen odd podbcicwnentecsuessqunecosscenceweseescecssecs 0 0 0 76 O Bisese- 

Income, poll, and personal-property taxes-.-..........-.-----------.---- 291 358 615 723 920 cca 

Net money income after personal taxes !...............-....-..--..-.--- FO ES Sa a ae 

TTT: -indetghnendulinneeenasmmnnepeaanesneeEneageenerese 701 289 420 0 |) ae 

ks nc ckbicenbiedbbibvensaweccenbnseeseeercese —62 | —138 —85 | —108 | +194 |..._--. 

SN « kdb ce bbdicdnn ndatbitmcbbbbddedonccssepssssncoeet 3.1 3.6 2.9 3.4 Pe Riddtduaulbeshonstiedesocselaneccccctecuese 



































* Comparable summary data for each size family from 2 to 5 or more will 
appear in the reprint of this article. 

1 Families are classified by total annual money income from wages, salaries 
self-employment, rents, interest, dividends, etc. less all payments of personal 
taxes (Federal and State income, poll, and personal property), and occupa- 
tional expenses, 


air service to Albuquerque.) With the increased 
availability of new and second-hand cars in 1948, 
a large proportion of Los Alamos families were able 
to purchase a car during the year. Average 
family expenditures for car purchase and upkeep 
in Los Alamos were thus substantially above the 
average spent in 1947 by families in Washington, 
D. C., Richmond, Va., or in Manchester, N. H. 

Average expenditures for food in Los Alamos 
ranged from $1,100 for families with net money 
incomes between $3,000 and $4,000, to $1,802 for 
families with incomes from $6,000-$8,000. As 
income rises, families tend to spend a larger pro- 
portion of the total food bill for food away from 
home and for alcoholic beverages, as shown in 
table 4. 

In addition to annual expenditures for food, a 
record of individual food items purchased in 1 
week during the period January—March 1949 was 
also obtained from each family in the sample. A 
summary of weekly food expenditures by groups 
of items is given in table 5 for families of two or 
more by income class. 


? Includes two families with incomes over $8,000. 

3 Represents the average net difference between reported money receipts 
and reported money disbursements (i. e. net money income after personal 
taxes and net deficit minus expenditure for current consumption, gifts, and 
contributions, life insurance, retirement, and social security payments, and 
net surplus), 


TaBLeE 4.—Total food: Average annual expenditures and 
percentage distribution of expenditures by major category 
for families of two or more in selected net income classes, 
Los Alamos, N. Mezx., 1948 





Net money income after personal 



































taxes ' 
Item ik we 
$3, 000 | $4, 000 6, - $6, 000 | $7, 000 
to to to to 

$4, 000 | $5, 000 $0, 000 7, 000| $8, 0003 

|—_—__|_—— 

Average family size. ..............--- 3.1 3.6 2.9 | 3.4 3.7 

Average expenditure 

I i i ois $1, 100 |$1, 250 |$1, 336 {$1,523 | $1, 802 

Purchased to be served at home 4. 936 | 1,079 | 1,052 | 1,232 | 1,342 
Purchased and eaten away from 

hl ee 101 108 183 109 259 

Alcoholic beverages *..........-- 63 63 101 92 | 201 

Percent of total 

US Se 100.0 | 100.04 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 

Purchased to be served at home *_| 85.1 86.4 78.7 | 80.9 74,4 
Purchased and eaten away from 

le Sac a 9.2} 86] 13.7] 13.1 14.4 

5.7 5.0 7.6 | 6.0 11.2 


Alcoholic beverages §..........-- | 





1 See table 3, footnote 1. 

4 See table 3, footnote 2. 

3 Includes food prepared at home to be eaten away from home. 

4 Includes tips and meals for friends and food purchased to supplement 
meals carried from home. 

§ Includes bottled drinks and drinks served at restaurants and bars. 
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Tanie 5.—Average expenditure for foods for home use by 
families of two or more in selected net income classes, 1 
week in January-March 1949, Los Alamos, N. Mez. 





: Net money income after personal 
| taxes ! 





Food groups 

2,00 4, 00 8,000,007, 
| to to | to | 
{4,00 85,0008, 000 $7, 00 $8,000 # 





All foods, excluding alcoholic beverages 4. .|$25. 52 ‘$05, 16 $24. 44 $25. 51) $36. 07 




















| 

Meats veccececeeeesee---| 622) 6.79 6.46) 6.27 9.20 
0 RA ae 39; 67 - 47) . 83) . 69 
Fish and other seafood............. = 44 20) .34) 41) . 82 
Dairy products 4.51| 4.56 4.21) 4.89 4.90 

ges bonantdidubtetiinediiunats -| 1.31} 1.69) 1.32) 1.42) 1.83 
Fais and oils : , ..| .@8} 1.11) 1.05) .95) 1.16 
Sugar and other sweets... _..-.-| 1.00] .96) .92| 86 1.12 
Flour and other cereals...................| 1.16} 1.06) .99) .76) 1.16 
Ee |; 1.63; 1.68; 1.41] 1.70) 1.76 
Fresh fruits -onee---| 1.35) 1.31) 1.02) 1.23 1. 91 
Fresh vegetables ae Sh a 1.43) 1.49) 1.53} 1.41 2. 27 
Frozen foods 220 .09 17; .22) .42 .47 
Canned fruits and fruit juices 63) 65) .72 66) 1.96 
Canne ~ vegetables, vegetable juices, and | 

sou --| L@ 1.42) 1.) 1.12 3. 06 
Drie el ts, vege stables and nuts. Se ee 18} .1s . 32 45 
Baby foods <a 2 saan da . 3A} 27 .10 .07 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. : 1 27) 1.18} 1.16] 1.28 2.19 
M iscellaneous foods istides ; . 80 es . 74 . 83 . 9% 

| 

' See table 3, footnote 1. 

* See table 3, footnote 2. 

5 Includes food prepared at home to be eaten away from home. 


Single Consumers 


The average income of single men in Los Alamos 
was approximately $1,000 above that of single 
women. ‘Typically, the occupational distribution 
of men was considerably broader than that of 
women and included the skilled trades, the 
Security Service, technicians, administrative per- 
sonnel, etc. A heavier concentration of women 
was found in clerical and secretarial positions, the 
service trades, etc, 

The majority of single consumers living 
independently in Los Alamos were housed in 
dormitories or barracks in 1948. Allocation of 
housing to single consumers as well as to family 
units was determined on a priority basis; because 
of the shortage of larger dwelling units, few single 
consumers were eligible for housing other than 
single or double rooms. Most housing accom- 
modations for single persons had communal bath- 
room, kitchen, and living-room facilities. Those 
who so desired were able to eat all or some of their 
meals in the dormitories, to cook on electric hot 
plates and store perishable food in refrigerators— 
both types of facilities being provided by the 


housing authorities. Maintenance and servic; 
included in rent covered heat and utilities, use o 
a public local telephone, change of linen, any 
cleaning service. 

Annual expenditures for housing averaged $154 
and $204, respectively, for single men and womey 
with incomes less than $3,000. These average 
include expense for lodging away from home 
(while on vacation, etc.) as well as rent in Los 
Alamos. Lower average housing expense for mey 
is accounted for by the fact that women were not 
assigned to barrack quarters, which have a sub- 
stantially lower monthly rent than single dormi- 
tory rooms. Moreover, doubling-up -was more 
common among the single men than among single 
women. 

Comparison of expenditures of single men and 
women with incomes under $3,000 shows that on 
the average men spent more for food, car purchase 
and upkeep, and recreation; women spent more 
for housing, furnishings, clothing, and personal 
care. The greatest difference occurs in expendi- 
tures for food; total food expense for single men 
averaged $965, compared to $566 for single 
women. The distribution of annual food expendi- 
tures of single men and women with incomes less 
than $3,000 in 1948 is given below: 


Men Women 


Average annual food expenditures!_. $965 $566 
Food purchased to be served at 
DOURA. till chiens ce necencnenece 67 234 
Food purchased and eaten away 
Pt Pe accneuimeontahuneaae 729 309 
169 23 


Alcoholic beverages-------..--.---- 
! For descriptions of food categories, see table 4, footnotes 3 to 5. 


In the income class $2,000—$3,000, single 
women saved an average of $36 during the year 
while single men went into debt (or spent past 
savings) an average of $294. The average net 
deficit of single male consumers was largely due 
to the fact that 29 percent were purchasing cars, 
generally on the installment plan, and many had 
not completed payment by the end of the survey 
year. Of the single women with incomes under 
$3,000, 12 percent purchased cars in 1948. 
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TABLE 6.—Single consumers: Income, expenditures, and savings, 1948, Los Alamos, N. Mez. 
Average income, expenditures, and Percent of expenditures for current 
savings consumption 
Single consumers Single consumers 
Item with net money in- a with net money in- All single con- 
comes $2,000-$3,000 ! comes $2,000- $3,000 ! sumers 
Males | Females| Males | Females| Males | Females} Males | Females 
Average expenditure for current consumption... ...................----- $2, 390 $1, 920 $3, 296 $2, 140 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 
Food, including alcoholic beverages....-.............-..-----.------- 965 566 1, 034 592 40.4 29.4 31.4 27.8 
Rent, fuel, utilities, and other housing expense___._-..............--- 154 204 201 207 6.4 10. 6 6.1 0.7 
Household lhe de eneratarkypipotegbooyees 103 53 115 65 4.3 2.8 3.5 3.0 
Furnishings and household equipment.............-.....----...-.-- ed 33 81 50 79 1.4 4.2 1.5 | 3.7 
Clothing 254 ESE SE a RS rE ee 282 491 349 503 11.8 25. 6 10.6 23.5 
Automobile purchase and ae SL EeetL i baddavosdascescenhdas wee 470 lll 1, 000 267 19.7 5.8 $0.4 12.5 
i RRR IRE I te, ETE ne ce 80 127 92 124 3.4 6.6 2.8 5.8 
I de ee dgeesdedpeabndepap es 13 78 37 84 5 4.1 1% 3.9 
OE ee a ee aes ee a ee 35 63 44 66 1.5 3.3 1.3 3.1 
Recreation, radio, and musical instruments._--...................--- 183 73 256 74 7.7 3.8 7.8 3.4 
SERS RE a 44 28 61 29 1.8 1.5 1.5 1.3 
Newspapers, magazines, and books__...........-.-- a eh 48 b Hee 27 29 34 34 1.1 1.5 1.0 1.6 
——— penceklbbdasuho sabe abdodec dc egbbedSedsubecubatsaboceceioec« 1 12 14 13 (4) .6 4 6 
MN sStaENs Ub Sskseiee sce cSeeti ce esccsecccecsccccboanecs 0 4 19 3 0 .2 .6 ay 
Gihs snd contribations.. SESE SE EAE See eee Ee 422 305 3990 0 a sl Se eee a : 
Life insurance, retirement, and social security pay Pdteaskwedeseoe 86 138 162 143 |... 3) Seal 
EE I ee iene Se 0 36 0 0 eee Geen : 
Income, poll, and personal-property taxes_...............-..-...--------- 288 269 448 203 , ; 
Net money income after personal taxes !...................-..-.-..-...-- 2, 608 2, 388 3, 558 2, 539 | | 
a ddbtinncnnadnsckbicntcciensccesecéesesecseas<e ead 204 0 272 99 
Re ill Te IE 4 -u —27 | +1 | sane|enneen anes 
{ | 











! Single consumers are classified by total annual money income from wages, 
salaries, self-employment, rents, interest, dividends, etc., less all payments 
of personal taxes (Federal ‘and State income, poll and ‘personal property), and 
occupational expenses. 

he incomes of the single men included in the survey ranged from $1,950 
to $5,850, while the incomes of the single women ranged from $1,960 to $4,450. 


3 Represents the average net difference between reported money receipts 
and reported money disbursements (i, e., net money income after personal 
taxes and net deficit minus expenditures for current consumption, gifts and 
contributions, life insurance, retirement and social security payments, and 
net surplus). 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 


Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Prices in the 
Second Quarter of 1949 


Prick MOVEMENTS during the second quarter of 
1949 varied greatly by commodity and by market. 
In primary markets and on the commodity ex- 
changes, the general movement was clearly down- 
ward; at retail, food prices moved higher but costs 
of apparel, housefurnishings, and domestic fuels 
moved steadily lower. The most striking price 
development in the period was the series of sharp 
reductions in primary markets for nonferrous 
metals and steel scrap. 


Chart 1.—Trend of Prices 
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The comprehensive primary market price index 
declined each month from March to June, with 
an accumulated net decline of 2% percent. [p 
June the index was 9 percent below the postwar 
peak reached in August 1948, but still 37 percent 


Chart 2.—Consumers’ Price Index, by Groups 
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higher than in June 1946, prior to initial price 
decontrol. Prices on organized markets and 
exchanges declined almost daily during the quar- 
ter, the net decrease amounting to 10 percent; 
most of this decline was confined to raw industrial 
materials, as the prices of agricultural com- 
modities were comparatively stable for the quarter 
as a whole. The consumers’ price index had a 
very minor net advance as higher retail prices of 
foods and slowly advancing rents were about 
counterbalanced by decreases in prices of other 
goods and services. In June, the consumers’ 
price index was less than 3 percent below its 
August 1948 postwar peak and 27 percent above 
the June 1946 level. 

There were many important inflationary and 
disinflationary actions during the quarter: the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
reduced reserve requirements of major banks 
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twice—first early in May and again at the end of 
June. Regulation W, controlling installment 
credit, was relaxed in April and terminated at the 
end of June. Several large cities took advantage 
of the local option authority in the rent control 
law of 1949 and removed all rent controls. One 
State voted complete decontrol effective in 
October, another in November, and similar actions 
were before the legislatures in several other States. 

Although the 1949 wheat crop was partially 
damaged by poor weather, indications were that 
it would still be one of the largest in history. In 
order to prevent serious deterioration in the 
purchasing power of farmers, the Government 
joan provisions on wheat were relaxed to permit 
temporary storage on the ground or in other 
normally unsatisfactory places. The 1949 spring 
pig crop was also forecast as record-breaking with 
an increase of 15 percent over last year. 

The steel ingot operating rate declined from 
over 100 percent of theoretical capacity in March 
to approximately 80 percent in June, the first 
appreciable decline since the outbreak of World 
War II. Automobile production was temporarily 
reduced by labor difficulties in plants of both 
maior producers and parts suppliers; scheduled 
output, however, remained at near-record levels. 
Physical production of coal was lowered by a 
l-week vacation on the part of the miners in the 
week preceding their normal summer vacation. 


Retail Prices 


Retail food prices advanced more than 2 percent 
in the 4 months between February 15 and June 15, 
1949, after having declined 8 percent from July 
1948 through February 1949. The rise from 
March to June was more than 1 percent. In the 
second quarter of the year, the largest price 
advance was for eggs—almost 10 percent; nor- 
mally, egg prices rise from May through Novem- 
ber, but the increase through June was much 
larger than the usual seasonal movement. Prices 
of meats also were much higher; but this was 
partially minimized by sharp decreases in the 
price of poultry and fish. Dairy product prices 
were lower seasonally. Fresh fruit and vegetable 
prices advanced slightly; in April and May they 
were at the highest level since 1927. 


Both apparel and housefurnishings prices con- 
tinued the decline which had started after October 
1948. The wide-scale well-advertised price reduc- 
tions of commodities which had been featured by 
most stores immediately after Christmas continued 
through Easter and the start of the summer 
season. During this period, there were sharp 
price reductions in nationally advertised brands of 
men’s summer suits, men’s shirts, and women’s 
nylon hose. Less expensive lines of furniture 
appeared on the market in larger quantities than 
during recent years; textile housefurnishings, 
including sheets, towels, curtains, and rugs, were 
lower priced throughout the country. Rents and 


Chart 3.—Retail Food Prices, by Groups 
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utility bills continued to advance slowly, but the 
costs of purchased fuels, particularly coal and 
petroleum products, dropped sharply in April 
and May. Local transportation fares advanced 
in Philadelphia (but the increases were later 
canceled, pending review), and higher railroad 
passenger rates were requested in the East. 
Prices of many makes of automobiles were 
reduced, but the 1949 cars in most cases were 
still more expensive than the 1948 models. 
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Primary Market Prices 


The weakness in the prices of nonferrous metals 
which had become evident at the end of the first 
quarter of 1949 took drastic shape during May and 
June. In less than 90 days, zine prices dropped 
47 percent, lead 44 percent, and copper 32 percent 
from their peaks. These reductions were rapidly 
reflected in many related products, extending from 
wire and pipe to galvanized metals and paint pig- 
ments. The price of scrap steel plummeted from 


i 


$31.50 a ton at the end of March to $19.50 a 
the end of June. 

Textile prices declined more than 3 percent over 
the quarter, extending the pattern which had pre. 
vailed in 1948 to areas besides cotton goods. 
Rayon filament yarn, both viscose and acetate. 
was reduced by all major mills, and some woolen 
and worsted fabrics were lower. The cottop- 
goods markets also continued to decline. As the 
quarter drew to a close there were many indications 
that the prices of individual fabrics had about 


Chart 4.—Wholesale Price Index, by Groups 
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reached their bottom for the present. In June, _ terial prices declined with the lower costs of non- 


there were scattered reports that individual mills 
and converters were raising their quotations on 
some cotton goods and rayon fabrics. 

The prices of fuels continued to move lower, 
both for coal and for petroleum products. In the 
latter part of April, the posted purchase prices for 
crude petroleum were cut in the mid-continental 
fields, and the residual fuel oils were under con- 
stant price pressure. Gasoline prices, however, 
advanced as the petroleum companies attempted 
to equalize their income between fuel oil and gas- 
oline. The net decline in fuel prices over the 
quarter was more than 3 percent. 

Lumber prices were also weak, particularly for 
the cheaper grades of framing lumber. Paint ma- 


ferrous metals, and in June most of the major 
paint companies announced sizable reductions in 
prices of prepared paints. Brick and tile, cement 
and structural steel prices, however remained 
unchanged during the quarter. 

Prices fluctuated sharply from day to day on the 
agricultural commodity markets; however, there 
was little net change over the quarter. At Chi- 
cago, for example, one grade of hogs dropped from 
$21 to $18 a hundredweight at the end of April, 
but by June they were more than $21 again. 
Steer prices (good grade) in the same 3-month 
period fluctuated between $24 and $27 at Chicago. 
Winter wheat prices at one time dropped to the 
lowest level since June 1946, but recovered very 
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rapidly when damage was reported to the crops. 
As of June 30, the prices of 28 commodities 
traded on organized exchanges and spot markets 


Chart 5.—Commodity Market Prices 
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averaged 31 percent below the levels of 1 year 
earlier and 37 percent below the peak they had 
reached in November 1947. The June 30, 1949, 
prices averaged only 15 percent higher than on 
June 28, 1946. 





Salaries of Office Workers: 
Five Midwestern Cities, Early 1949 ' 


Women Orrice Workers in Chicago had the 
highest average weekly salaries among the five 
major midwestern cities? studied in the early 
months of 1949. Somewhat lower salaries were 
generally found for women in Cleveland. How- 
ever, salaries of men office clerical workers in the 
limited number of jobs for which data were avail- 





‘Prepared by Lily Mary David of the Bureau’s Division of Wage 


* Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and St. Louis, 


able were typically higher in Cleveland than in 
Chicago. Lower salaries for both men and women 
were also reported for St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. Although salaries tended 
to be somewhat higher in St. Louis than in Cin- 
cinnati, and in Cincinnati than in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, the differences between these cities 
were frequently small and in a number of jobs 
the relative salary positions were reversed. 

Typically, average weekly salaries for women 
in the same job varied by $6 to $8 between the 
lowest and the highest wage city. For example, 
general stenographers, numerically one of the 
most important jobs studied, earned an average 
of $41 in Cincinnati, Minneapolis-St Paul, and 
St. Louis, compared with $47.50 in Chicago and 
$46 in Cleveland. Average salaries for women 
in most of the jobs studied were between $43 and 
$47 in Chicago; $41 and $45 in Cleveland; and $37 
and $42 inSt. Louis ;$36 and $41 in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul; and $35 and $41 in Cincinnati (table 1). 
Considering individual salaries rather than occu- 
pational averages, most of the women office 
workers in Chicago and Cleveland earned between 
$40 and $50; the corresponding figures for Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis were $35 to $45, and for 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, $35 to $40. 

Information for these cities was collected 
as part of the 1949 program of office worker 
studies of the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.* The surveys were 
designed to secure information on salaries and 
scheduled hours of work in representative estab- 
lishments in each community for only a limited 
number of jobs. In the main, these were 
the lower paid, more standardized occupations 
that could be compared with reasonable con- 
fidence from one office to another. Taken 
together, these jobs account for a relatively 


3 Information was collected by Bureau field representatives from 299 
establishments in Chicago; 163 in Cincinnati; 186 in Cleveland; 180 in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; and 187 in St. Louis. The industrial coverage and 
minimum size of establishment included in the survey are summarized in 
table i, footnote 2. 

Cities included in the 1949 survey of office clerical workers, in addition 
to those covered in this article, are Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, Hartford, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Portland (Oreg.), Rich- 
mond, Seattle, and Washington (D. C.). Further detail on salaries and 
working conditions and related wage practices in all of the cities studied 
will be available in forthcoming bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Salary data refer to salaries for the normal workweek, excluding overtime 
pay and nonproduction bonuses, but including any incentive earnings. 
Hours refer to scheduled workweek: in effect for office workers in the establish- 


ments studied. 
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— — 
small proportion of men but a large proportion for men were paid hand bookkeepers except jy 
of women office workers. Minneapolis-St. Paul, where general clerks receive, 
. +* . . . ° o.'t ‘ — 
In Chicago, Cincinnati, and Cleveland hand _ slightly higher pay. Im all cities, office gir) 
bookkeepers were the highest paid women studied, and boys were the lowest paid. 
whereas in Minneapolis-St. Paul and St. Louis Comparison with a study made in Chicago 
women performing bookkeeping by machine 13 months earlier indicated that salaries of women 
(class A bookkeeping-machine operators) were the office workers in that city had increased about ¢ 
highest paid. Of the jobs studied, highest salaries percent in the intervening period. . 
ry J ° . . . “,* } 
Taste 1.—Salaries' and weekly scheduled hours for selected office occupations in § Midwestern cities by sez,? sae’ 
January—-May 1949* 
— ( 
Chicago Cincinnati 
- Cler! 
Offic 
Esti- Average— Esti- Average— Sten 
Sex, occupation, and grade mated Median} Salary range | mated Median) Salary range 
ey Weekly — of —_—ee = Weekly — of middle % ont 
ro a- percent ro sala- percent of Swi 
Weekly| sched- | Hourly Weekly| sched- | Hourly rte 
wort ealertes| aled | cate | ™8° workers > salaries| uled | rate | Tes‘ | workers 
hours hours Typ 
eenteattiie Ps =e _—s = = . —_ ( 
( 
Men 
Bookkeepers, hand........................| 1,150 | $68.50} 39.5 $1.73 | $69.00 |$55, 00-$78. 50 149 | $67.50 | 40.5 | $1.67 | $67.00 | $60. 50-$77.0 mir 
‘erks: 
Accounting. ......... AAP a SEO OER 3, 038 56. 00 39.5 1.42) 54.00 | 48.00—- 63. 50 727 | 50.00 40.0 1.25 | 49.00 | 40.00- 57.9 
General............ ieauatiiies diene 1,379 | 59.00; 39.5 1.49 | 57.50 | 50. 50- 67.50 253 | 55.00/ 41.5 1.33 | 56.00 | 50. 50- 60.00 
Si bitiehestblbbntnahsesdlcatiiicadel 1,969 | 58.00 39. 5 1.47 | 57.50 | 50.00- 65.00 289 | 52.00 40.0 1.30 | 49.50 | 45.00- 59% 
AA TE Rae, = 602 | 54.00| 39.5 1.36 | 53.00 | 49.00- 58.00 106 | 47.50| 39.5| 1.20] 47.00] 37. 00- 54. 
GE Sa Gidsdidvedbbbttcicecdévovababbtiad 1,340 | 36.00! 39.0 .92 | 35.50 | 33. 50- 39. 50 138 | 30.50| 39.5 .77 | 30.00 | 26.00- 34.0 
— Women 
Billers 
Machine (billing machine)... _.. -| 1,510 | 44.50 39.5 1.13 | 44.00 | 40.00- 47. 50 408 | 36.50 40.0 .91 | 37.00 | 32.00- 39.0 — 
Machine (bookkeeping machine).. neice 492 | 43.00| 30.5 1.09 | 42.50 | 40.00- 45.00 29| 38.00| 37.5 1.01 | 37.00| 35.00- 45.0 
Bookkeepers, hand... Noticed 915 | 55.50 39.0 1.43 | 53.00 | 47. 00- 61.00 216 | 56.00 39.5 1.42 | 55.00) 47.00- 62” B 
Book keeping- machine fe operators: Cle 
Class A.._.. et . 759 50.50/ 39.5 1.27 | 50.00 | 46. 00- 55.00 80 | 48.50/ 41.5/] 1.17] 49.50] 41.00 4% 
| EIT qERe en 2,371 | 44.00! 39.5 1.11 | 44.00 | 40,00- 47.00 409 | 36.50/ 39.5 .92 | 35.00] 32.00- 41.0 
Calculating-machine operators: 
Comptometer ae 4,488 | 46.00) 30.5 1.16 | 46.00 | 42. 50- 49. 50 669 | 39.00| 39.5 .99 | 37.50 | 34.00- 43.0 
p- on Piskddcltbtheccdsbtisébecctuktas 359 | 43.50| 39.0 1.11 | 43.00 | 41.00- 47.00 58 | 36.50| 37.5 .97 | 34.50 | 32.00- 39.0 off 
orks: 
PED bia ceccbitcckibscseheotin 5,904 | 45.50) 39.5 1.15 | 44.50 | 40.00- 50.00| 1,081 | 40.00/ 39.5 1.01 | 40.00 | 33. 50- 46.0 
i “SEE ee 1, 052 44. 50 39.0 1.14 42. 50 | 40. 00- 48.00 114 38. 00 40.0 . 95 38. 00 36 50- 40.50 Bill 
SD Wb ccctcsankaseddtehsostcast 4.501 | 36.50| 39.0 .93 | 36.00 | 34.00- 39.00 884 | 20.50/ 39.0 .76 | 29.50 | 26. 50- 32.0 
APLAR CORE 2,127| 48.00! 39.5 1.22 | 47.00 | 42. 50- 52.00 395 | 46.00| 39.5 1.16 | 45.00 | 40.00- 50.0 
lbp dehthtestedcinneneedcecckule 1,562 | 44.00| 39.5 1.11 |} 42.50 | 39.00- 47.50 363 | 35.00; 40.0 .88 | 34.00 | 29.50- 40.0 Bo 
AS et 2,140 | 49.00) 30.5 1.25 | 49.00 | 45.00- 53.00 447 | 42.50| 39.5 1.08 | 42.00 | 37. 00- 47.0 Bo 
Gis astnchotcucéctectececceses 8,085} 41.00/ 39.5 1.04 | 40.00 | 37.50- 44.00 | 1,834| 34.50/ 39.0 .88 | 33.50 | 30.00- 37.0 
ES RR REE 1,249 | 35.00/ 39.5 .89 | 34.50 | 32.00- 37.00 209 | 29.00| 39.0 .74 | 28.50 | 26.00- 32.00 
Stenorraphers: . Cal 
EE TTT A 11,274 | 47.50| 39.0 1.21 | 47.00 | 43.50- 51.00 | 2,186 | 41.00/ 39.5 1.04 | 40.00 | 35. 00- 45 
_. . See BEBE 2h sire eses 1,184} 54.00 39.0 Zee f ye ON | | RS RE See Ses Toe lea 
Switchboard operators.................... 1,416 | 44.50| 39.5| 1.13 | 43.50 | 40.00- 47.50 192} 39.00} 39.5 .99 | 38.00 | 34. 50- 42.50 Cle 
Switchboard-operator-receptionists. ______- 2,000! 44.50/ 39.5 1.12 | 44.00 | 40. 50- 47.50 314 | 37.50| 39.0 .96 | 37.50 | 33. 0- 40.00 
} i oa -machine operators, general..| 1,123 | 46.00 39.0 1.17 | 45.00 | 42. 50— 49. 50 390 | 39.00 39.0 1.00 | 37.00 | 34,00- 42.0 
ypis 
Ra ETS Se 1,671 | 45.50 39.0 1.16 | 45.00 | 42. 50- 48.00 140 | 41.00 39.0 1.05 | 41.00 | 34. 50- 47.50 
Ge eh sidasaadtstniccdinoherouctedat § 40. 50 39.0 1.03 | 40.50 | 37.00- 43.00 449 | 33.00 39.0 .85 | 32.00 | 30.00- 35.0 
Ch 
Cleveland Minneapolis-St. Paul Of 
Ste 
Sw 
Hockkeepers, i, onstdeaditmmmamliiad 242 | $70. 50 40.5 | $1.74 | $69.00 |$59. 00-$81. 50 276 | $57.00 | 40.0 | $1.43 | $52.00 | $47. 00-$69. 00 Sv 
lerks: y Tr 
uddbiddedsaconsdbbbaebadll 56.50 | 40.0) 1.41 | 57.00 | 49.00- 63.50 784 | 50.50) 40.0/ 1.26| 48.50 | 43.00- 57.00 Ty 
epdinepebnheetnt<ubbcdoanciiiite 57.50 | 40.0] 1.44] 57.50 | 46.00- 65.50 172| 57.50) 39.5 | 1.46 | 56.00 | 49. 50- 63.50 
60.50} 41.0 1.48 | 57.50 | 51. 50- 69.00 355 | 52.00| 40.5 1.28 | 50.50 | 46.00- 56.00 
OE SS: SALE TNE 62.50} 40.0] 1.56 | 62.00 | 56.50- 67.00 52| 53.50/ 39.5] 1.35 | 54.00 | 42.50- 61.9 
I CO OP ORG STM eT 36. 50 39. 5 .92 | 35.00 | 33.00- 39. 50 301 | 30.00; 30.5 .76 | 29.50 | 26. 50- 32.00 - 
I 
1 
Billers: lis 
Machine (billing machine)_............ 509} 41.00) 40.0| 1.03] 41.00 | 37.00- 44.00 288 | 38.50/ 40.0 -96 | 37.00 | 34. 50- 41.00 an 
Machine (bookkeeping machine)... 2 / 43.50) 40.5 1.07 | 42.50 | 41.00- 45.50 72| 34.00} 40.5 .84 | 34.00] 32.00- 37.00 an 
Bookkeepers, hand........................ 325 | 56.50| 39.0 1.45 | 56.00 | 50.00- 62.50 231 | 45.00; 40.0 1.13 | 46.00 | 41.00- 50.” po 
Bookkeeping-machine operators: P th 
LY RAE ary Poe 268 | 50.00/ 39.5 1.27 | 49.50 | 43. 50- 55.50 162 | 47.50| 40.0 1.19 | 46.00 | 43. 50- 52.00 
ET ential wane Bale inia aie a 697 | 41.50; 40.5/ 1.02] 41.50 | 36.50- 46.00 921 | 37.50; 30.5 .95 | 37.00 | 34.50- 40.590 
Calculating-machine operators a 
omptometer type................... 1,044 | 43.00 40.0 1.08 | 42.50 | 39. 50- 46.50 746 | 38.00/ 40.0 -95 | 38.00 | 34. 50- 40.: 
EE lt IE LT SATE RM 99 | 4450) 40.0] Lil] 46.00 | 41.00- 46.00 219| 3650; 40.0 .91 | 37.00 | 33.50- 40. 




















See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 1.—Salaries! and weekly scheduled hours for selected office occupations in § Midwestern cities by sex, 













































































January-May 1949 *—Continued 
eee" 
Cleveland—Continued Minneapolis-St. Paul—Continued 
Esti- Average— Esti- Average— 
Sex, occupation, and grade mated Median} Salary range | mated Median} Salary range 
4 Weekly —_ of — > yt Weekly — of middle 50 
a- reent 0) ro sala- yercen 
work- phony sched- | Hourly | ries 4 ‘workers work. | Weekly) sched- | Hourly) Fi..4 aw hy 
ors es} uled | rate ore salaries; uled rate ’ 
hours hours 
Clerks: 
Se actsdncsciasgacaateogees 1, 577 | $45.00 40.6 $1.13 | $44.00 |$39. 00-$50. 00 1, 747 | $40. 50 40.0 $1.01 | $39.50 | $34. 50-$44, 50 
(Ty ee ee 217 | 44.00 39.0 1.13 | 43.50 | 39.00- 48.00 221 | 39.50 39. 5 1.00 | 39.00 | 36.00- 42.00 
ee 681 | 34.00 39. 5 .86 | 33.50 | 31.00- 37.00 | 1,005 | 31.50 39. 5 .80 | 31.00] 28, 50- 33. 50 
PO 8 Ee ee ee 654 | 48.50 39. 5 1.23 | 49.50 | 41. 50- 55.00 490 | 43.50 40.0 1.09 | 42.50] 40.00- 46.00 
8 28 BS Se Sees 7 1S 387 | 42.50 40.5 1.05 | 40.50 | 36. 50- 47.00 307 | 40.00 39. 5 1.01 | 39.50 | 34. 50- 42.00 
ES er ee OE Pe eee ee Dera 814 48. 50 39.5 1, 23 49.00 | 41.00- 55.00 443 42. 00 40.0 1.05 41.00 36. 00- 46. 00 
thchci dubcwnncciestesesube 2,617 | 40.00/ 39.5] 1.01 | 40.50 | 36.50- 44.00] 1,981 | 35.00] 39.5 .89 | 34.50 | 32.00- 37. 50 
Office om. RIES hic ebaipisbannnesGumnion 480 | 33.50 40.0 .84 | 34.00 | 30.00- 35.00 349 | 30.00 39. 5 .76 | 29.00 | 27. 50- 32.00 
Sten ers: 
Ge Dh casdiibtbcaeehoddudokeye 3,554 | 46.00 39. 5 1.16 | 46.00 | 41.00- 50.50 | 2,489) 41.00 39. 5 1.04} 40.50 | 36. 50— 44, 50 
se dadabcastoosduéedas- 187 | 52.50 40.0 1,31 52.50 | 46.00- 57. 50 189 | 46.00 39.5 1.16 | 46.00 | 41.00- 50. 50 
Switchboard operators...................- 323 | 43.50 39. 5 1.10 | 42.50 | 38. 50- 47.00 272 | 38.50 40.0 .96 | 37.00! 34,00- 42,00 
Switchboard operator-receptionists._--___- 609 | 42.00 40.0 1.05 | 42.00 | 36. 50- 46.00 440 | 37.00 39. 5 .94 | 37.00! 32.00- 40.00 
Transeribing-machine operators, general. -- 310 | 44.50 39. 5 1.13 | 44.00 | 40.00- 49. 50 686 | 38.00 39. 5 . 96 37.00 | 35. 00- 41.00 
ists: } 
"Sees ne 440 | 43. 50 39.0 1.12 | 42.50 | 40.00- 47.00 342 | 39.00 39. 5 .99 | 38.00 | 36.00- 41.00 
a sce dudeesinon waning 709 38. 50 39.5 .97 | 39.00 | 34. 50- 41. 50 1,026 | 33.00 39. 5 -84 | 32.00 | 30. 50- 36.00 
St. Louis 
Average— 
Sex, occupation, and grade Estimated - wor Median Belery sames 
number o » weekly gees sacen ye 
workers Weekly bs 7 Hourly salaries 4 pu nt of 
salaries scheduled rate workers 
hours 
Men 
roan RE EE SA TE A ee EE ee a 251 $63. 50 39.5 $1. 62 $62. 00 $54. 00-$69. 00 
ail tenis ih een abep en. ctilbieih inn 767 51. 50 40.0 1. 29 51. 50 44.00- 57. 50 
te. ho... ed nbadwodavabiobanandane sonusiaseeene 83 49. 50 40.0 1.23 45.00 41.00- 56.00 
ee keeps hebiannianebenemhiekiomeners 467 53. 50 40.5 1.33 54. 00 43. 50- 63. 50 
a ee le temnmiinbaeiainicnmnn 108 50. 00 40.0 1. 25 49. 50 43. 50- 53. 50 
tied aeradeninihinwtionieieenetasaanentenehbateheeen 351 30. 50 40.0 a 30. 00 25. 00- 34. 50 
Women 
Billers: 
a eens nedesesanennna 416 39. 00 40.0 . 98 38. 00 34. 50- 44.00 
EE SE Eee 30 44. 00 40.0 1.11 42. 00 36. 00-— 58.00 
ee eh Relhndie bnceneeesediebeessenacece POORER 5 259 46. 00 40.0 1.14 46. 00 40. 00- 50. 00 
Bookkeeping-machine operators: 
i oF cceaguaneneneitbonens 136 47. 50 40.0 1.18 46. 00 43. 50- 52.00 
a. occ ebencnmnostncebasecesediown 906 38. 50 40.0 .97 38. 00 34. 50- 42.00 
Calculating-machine operators: 
SG EE RS a Se ee ae 1, 043 42. 00 40.0 1.06 42.00 38. 00- 46.00 
ee  cinh stand enneaiaeinieibapwanunaine 221 37. 50 40.0 . 94 36. 50 34. 00- 42.00 
Clerks: 
EE Se Se eS a ee ae 1, 149 40. 50 39.5 1.02 40. 00 35. 00- 45. 50 
ee EEE ES ES See ae ae ee 2 174 40. 50 39.5 1.01 39. 00 34. 50- 44.00 
ES EE CT SACRE ELS a aa erry 874 32.00 39.5 81 31. 00 28. 50~ 35.00 
i iilr. 2 fos” 22 oh iabdaebemninadenonnddves 217 39. 50 39.5 1.00 38. 00 33. 00- 43.00 
Ne EE TERE TA ES AS APNE A > 303 42. 50 40.0 1. 06 42.00 38. 00- 46.00 
oe Le  didadsibapedtetchuitabaswonenes 701 42.00 40.0 1.05 41.00 37. 00- 47.00 
A TE Se a a 2, 591 36. 00 40.0 91 35. 00 31. 50- 39. 50 
i i Ee LST TE IE: 244 30.00 40.0 75 30.00 | 26. 00- 33. 50 
Stenographers 
en on al ceudi daabaseusnsssecsibabessate 3, 293 41.00 40.0 1.03 40. 50 37. 50- 45.00 
Sa ectapebeomeennasencode 230 44. 50 39.5 1.12 42. 50 40. 00- 48. 50 
ee L conismeietbsenebiladavetnd 350 39. 50 40.0 99 39. 00 35.00- 44.00 
Switchboard-operator-receptionists............................----.-....-.-- 454 37. 50 40.0 98 36. 00 32. 50- 40.50 
Tenine caching TE i. cn silbdincbtiobbedibiete 280 39. 50 40.0 . 98 38. 00 35. 50- 43.00 
I I Ss ee a 245 40. 50 40.0 1.01 39. 50 37. 00- 43.00 
tee _cubugessesedbsbellsandiepknadiioen 728 34. 50 40.0 87 34. 00 30. 00- 38.00 























' Excludes pay for overtime. 
* The study covered representative manufacturing and retail trade estab- 
(except de ment stores in Cincinnati, Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
and 8t. Louis, and limited-price variety stores in Cleveland and St. Louis) 
and transportation (except railroad), communication, and heat, light, and 
power companies—with over 100 workers; and establishments with more 


than 25 w (50 in Chicago) in wholesale trade, finance, real estate, insur- 


ance, and selected service industries (business service; professional services 
such as engineering, architectural, accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping 
firms, motion pictures; and nonprofit membership organizations). 
3 Data for St. Louis refer to January, for Mees to February, for Cleveland 
to March, for Minneapolis-8t. Paul to April, and for Cincinnati to May 1049. 
4 Value above and below which half of workers’ salaries fell. 
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TaBLe 2.—Salaries ' of women clerk-typists and general st 





en te in 5 midwestern cities, for selected industry division, 

































































































Janua ay 1949 

——— 

Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Minneapolis-St. Paul St. Louis 
ies oa 
Eo Average— ~~ a Average— — Average— Be Average— we Average— 

ma on Oe ae" ma mat ma ma 

Occupation and industry division pum- a8 | pum- in pum: dis num: Po num- 4 eee 

r eek- ‘ r eek- ; r  eek- . eek- d r | Week. 
of | Hom) of ly ah a os ye OK. ly Hour) of | ly | How 

. work-| sala- - 8 work- | sala- < work- a- oie work-| sala- A. a work-| sala- | | 

ers ries ers ries ers ries ers ries ers ries | Tle 
Clerk-typists ?......... ..| 8,085 |$41.00 | $1.04 | 1,834 |$34.50 | $0.88 | 2,617 |$40.00 | $1.01 | 1,981 |$35.00 | $0.89 | 2,501 |$36. 00 | $0.9 
Tt ..de.cnsntebenesdsdieccdstliie 2, 593 | 42.00 1.07 988 | 35.00 .89 | 1,348 | 41.00; 1.03 597 | 35. 50 . 89 840 | 39.00 rr 
W holesale trade cocceesel § nt ae oe 1.06 122 | 37. 50 .% 380 | 40.00 1.00 306 | 35.00 . 88 422 | 35.00 & 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...._.._. 1,602 | 39.50} 1.03| 626 | 32.00 .86 | 433 | 36.50 95 773 | 34.50) .88| 602) 23.00) ¢ 
Services hie oe eee 733 | 40.00 1.03 32 | 33.00 8 143 | 38.50 .97 145 | 36. 50 . 94 221 | 34. 50 | y 
Stenographers, general #.................... 11,274 | 47.50 | 1.21 | 2,186 | 41.00] 1.04 | 3,554 | 46.00| 1.16 | 2,439 | 41.00| 1.04| 3,203 41.00, |; 
enenssees | eee Mele 
Manufacturing 4,730 | 48. 50 1.23 | 1,356 | 41. 50 1.04 | 1,857 | 47.50 1.19 627 | 41.00 1.03 | 1,414 | 41.50) 1% 
op ER a ee, 020 | 49.00 1.23 243 | 41.00 1.03 609 | 45.00 1.13 544 | 41.00 1.03 713 | 41.00) 1m 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 2,147 | 45.00 | 1.18 404 | 37.00 99 555 | 42.50 | 1.12 617 | 40.00; 1.03 615 | 38.00; 

Transportation, communication, and other 
| i ESTEE ea I 499 | 50.00 1.2 82 | 48.50 1.23 197 | 43. 50 1.09 258 | 44.50 1.11 223 | 44.50! 19 
tits cchvamiditenatiiiien 1, 225 | 48.00 1. 21 45 45. 50 1.17 166 | 47.00 1. 21 165 | 41.00 1. 05 184 | 38.00 



























3 Includes « 


TABLE 3. 


! Excludes pay for overtime. 
ata for industry divisions not shown separately. 


‘Percentage distribution of women office workers in 5 midwestern cities by scheduled weekly hours, January— May 1915 
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! Data for retail trade included in data for all industries. 
2 Less than 0.05 of 1 percent. 
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+ Excludes data for department and limited-price variety stores. 
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Taste 3—Percentage distribution of women office workers 
in 5 midwestern cities by scheduled weekly hours, January— 
May 1949—Continu 
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real | and 
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MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 
BD ERB ccnascccene 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |4100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Cael Bhccccbawsdsbdfo dc Sta lo ccsctehbnces ce leccedssibb.cscalecccccudélevccsc 
a ee ae 8 Neliticabtmachdlatialatss 1.5 | a 
Over 35 and under 
Th .oaeimenieed Sh Ral ee: rate: iter Og aiebe bein, 
a 6.1 6.7 1.2 2.7 .5 26.1 
Over 37% and under 
EE ENOTES 13.4 O.F hedukice 5.3 32.8 2.6 7.8 
ay a= Re aay 75.2 | 84.2| 96.8 72.3 51.8 90.1 64. 4 
Over 40 and under 
ae 3] ) = 2.0 | ae ee 1.7 
ee ee .6 © fiestas 7) a Sa ee 
Over 44 and under 
Gi cssdtbbteticcos 6D Pika eetiese ocak FioccdecWeosccsos OO iekecac 
PS a, MS CET TEs as ee See 


























‘ Excludes data for Minneapolis department stores. 


Data presented in table 2 for women clerk- 
typists and general stenographers give some picture 
of variation in salaries among the industry 
divisions studied. Similar information for other 
jobs is available in the individual reports on these 
cities. In general, salary levels in manufacturing, 
wholesale trade, and in transportation, communi- 
cation, and other public utilities were higher than 
in the other industry divisions studied. 

In all cities the 40-hour week was most typical 
for office workers, but in Cincinnati and Chicago 
over a fourth of the office workers were on a 
shorter work schedule (table 3). In Cincinnati 
1 out of 10 office workers was on a 35-hour week 
and the same proportion worked 37% hours. In 
Chicago, most of the shorter workweeks were from 
37% to less than 40 hours a week. In all cities, 
workweeks in excess of 40 hours were relatively 
uncommon. Except in St. Louis, the shortest 
hours were reported for finance, insurance, and 
real estate offices. 





‘ Although table 3 is limited to women office workers, schedules for men 
were almost always the same. 


Wage Chronology No. 9: 
General Motors Corp., 1939-49 ° 


MAJOR CHANGES in wages and related wage prac- 
tices put into effect since August 1939 in the auto- 
motive plants of the General Motors Corp. are 
described in this chronology. The changes ap- 
plied to hourly rated production and maintenance 
employees who were represented by the Interna- 
tional Union, United Automobile, Aircraft «& 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO). 

The first collective-bargaining agreement be- 
tween General Motors and the UAW-CIO was 
entered into on February 11, 1937. ‘This agree- 
ment did not cover wages or related wage prac- 
tices, which were handled at the plant level. 
Provisions relating to certain wages and wage 
practices were later added as supplements to the 
1937 agreement. The first multiplant wage ad- 
justment provided by agreement between the 
parties was included in the agreement of August 
1939. Since this chronology starts with the 1939 
agreement, the provisions reported under that 
date do not necessarily indicate changes in prior 
conditions of employment. 

The most recent agreement, effective May 29, 
1948, covers approximately 225,000 production, 
maintenance, and engineering shop employees in 
those bargaining units for which the UAW-CIO 
has been certified as bargaining agent by the 
National Labor Relations Board. The agreement 
continues to May 29, 1950, when it may be ter- 
minated or modified, and makes no provision for 
negotiation of any general change during the 2- 
year term. The provisions dealing with the auto- 
matic quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ances and the ‘“‘annual improvement factor’’ are 
reproduced at the end of this chronology. 





1 Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by Philip Arnow and Joseph W. Bloch, For purpose and scope of wage 
chronology series, see Monthly Labor Review, December 1948. Reprints of 
chronologies are available upon request. 
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A—General Wage Changes! 


i 





Effective date 


Provision 


| Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Sn 


Aug. 1, 1940 (by agree- 
ment of June 24, 1940). 


Apr. 28, 1941 (by agree- 
ment of June 3, 1941). 

Apr. 28, 1942 (by directive 
order of National War 
Labor Board, Sept. 26, 
1942). 


Oct. 6, 1944 (by directive 
order of NWLB, Apr. 12, 
1945). 

Mar. 19, 1946 (by agree- 
ment of same date). 


Apr. 24, 1947 (by agree- 
ment of same date). 
Oct. 20, 1947 (by agree- 
ment of Oct. 27, 1947). 
May 29, 1948 (by agree- 

ment of same date). 


Sept. 6, 1948 


Dec. 1, 1948 
Mar. 7, 1949 


Pe Gee Seecocancuhecwes 
ES TERE ® 
Bent, B1906 cniwchamiendd 


No general 
change. 
1.55 cents an 


crease. 


crease. 


18.5 cents an 
increase. 


11.5 cents an 
increase. 


crease. 


crease, 


2 cents an 
decrease. 


crease. 


crease. 
No change. 





average increase. 


10 cents an hour in- 


4 cents an hour in- 


11 cents an hour in- 


3 cents an hour in- 


No change_-_--- 


3 cents an hour in- 


1 cent an hour de- 


i 


wage | Upward adjustment and formalization of pay scales for too! anq 


die makers and some maintenance classifications. 


hour | Agreement provided for fund of 1.5 cents an hour for employees 


maintenance classifications. 


covered by agreement, for purpose of general re-evaluation of job 
classifications and rates in individual plants. Final cost averageq 
1.55 cents an hour for eligible workers. 


NWLB directives of Oct. 16 and 24, 1942, provided for additiona) 
increases of 6 cents an hour to skilled tool and die makers anq 
to 4 skilled maintenance classifications, and fund of 1.5 cents 
an hour to be distributed among other skilled and semiskilleq 

This fund was distributed by 
agreement of Jan. 5, 1943, in the form of 6-cent increases tp 
specified maintenance and power-house classifications. 

Increase of 5 cents an hour to skilled maintenance workers (not 
limited to groups included in 1942 and 1943 adjustments). 


hour | 13.5 cents retroactive to Nov. 7, 1945, for hours worked (plants 


1946). 
hour 


provisions.) 


Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 


hour | Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 


classification. 





Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allowance. 


were struck between Nov. 21, 1945, and various dates in March 


Increase of 5 cents an hour to skilled maintenance workers. 


6 cents of increase added to base rate of each wage classification and 
5 cents designated as cost-of-living allowance to be adjusted up 
or down each 3 months, in accordance with changes in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price index. 
also provided for increase of 3 cents an hour on May 29, 1949, 
as “annual improvement factor.” 


Agreement 


(See p. 263 for text of contract 


Annual improvement factor applied to base rate of each wage 





' General wage changes are construed as upward or downward adjustment ing these are not available. Because of these omissions, the omission of in- 


affecting a substantial number of workers at one time. 
the term are adjustments in individual rates (promotions, merit increases 
etc.) and minor adjustments in wage structure (such as changes in individual 

7 not have an immediate and noticeable 


job rates or incentive rates) that 
effect on the average wage level. 


Not included within 


dividual rate adjustments, and other factors, the total of the general wage 
changes listed will not necessarily coincide with the movement of straight- 
time average hourly earnin 

2? This was the first mul 


s. 
plant wage adjustment provided by agreement 
between the parties. A general wage increase of 5 cents an hour granted by 


The general wage changes listed above were the major changes affecting the corporation in February 1937, and an earlier general increase of 5 cents an 


wage rates during the period covered by this chronology. Additional] ad- 
Justments, including adjustments in women’s rates under the 


equal pay pro- ing. 


visions of the contracts, were made in individual plants, but details concern- 


B—Hiring and Minimum Job Rates (Automobile Plants in Michigan)! 


hour effective Nov. 9, 1936, were not determined through collective bargain- 








Effective date Hiring rate pa “4 job Effective date Hiring rate _—_ ae 

hogy 6, G00De. vevns icdeliiweuus $0. 65 $0.75 | May 29, 1948 ?___._-__--- $1. 20 $1. 30 
en A tree rey eee . 75 .85 | Sept. 6, 1948 ?._..._...-.- 1. 23 1, 33 
Ra GE MAB dares ctklus sends . 79 .89 | Mar. 7, 19492__._._----- 1. 21 1. 31 
“Ss j ° == . 975 1.075 | May 29, 1949 ?___._-_--- 1. 24 1. 34 
[4 yf 1. 09 1.19 | June 6, 1949 ?____..----- 1. 23 1. 33 
























! Applicable to lowest-paid classifications in all General Motors plants in 





Detroit and in the company’s automobile manufacturing plants elsewhere 


in Michigan. 


3 Includes cost-of-living allowance. 
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C—Related Wage Practices’ 





Effective date 





Provision 





Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





Oct. 5, 1943 (by directive 
order of NWLB, Mar. 3, 


1945). 





No provision for shift premium 
pay. 

5 percent premium pay on shifts 
with half or more of working 
hours between 6 p. m. and 
6 a. m. 

Added: 7.5 percent premium 
pay on third shifts regularly 
scheduled to start between 
10 p. m. and 2 a. m. 





Special shifts for which half or more of scheduled hours 
were between 12 midnight and 6 a. m. also received 
7.5 percent premium. n two-shift operations, where 
second shift was regularly scheduled to work more 
than 9 hours and until or beyond 3 a. m., 7.5 percent 
premium paid for all hours after midnight. 





Overtime Pay 





pe eee 





Time and one-half for work in 
excess of 40 hours per week. 











Re BOs oc cwccccssscs Time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day or 40 
hours per week. 
Premium Pay for Saturday and Sunday Work 
RGB) BEES wc cccccessces Time and one-half for Saturday | Not applicable to employees in occupations requiring 


3 5 ee 





work in excess of 40 hours. 
Double time for work on 
Sunday.’ 

Changed to time and one-half 
for 6th day, and double time 
for seventh day, worked in 
calendar week. 

Double time for seventh day 
changed back to double time 
for Sunday work. 





7-day operation, for whom Saturday and/or Sunday 
work constituted part of normal workweek. 


Time lost for personal or other specified reasons during 
first 5 days of week made up on sixth or seventh day 
at straight time. Applicable to all employees, 
including those on continuous operations. : 

Employees on continuous 7-day operations paid double 
peers for seventh consecutive day worked in calendar 
week, 





Holiday Pay 





Aug. 5, 1939 §.___.________- 


Oct. 19, 19424___________- 
| 
Bey 0067... 2 seas 





Double time for work on 6 speci- 
fied holidays. No payment 
for holidays not worked. 


Changed to time and one-half for 
holiday work. 

Changed back to double time for 
hoildays worked. 

6 paid holidays established for 
which workers with seniority ° 
received 8 hours’ straight-time 

ay. Double time (total) for 
holidays worked. 





Holidays were: New Year’s Day, Memorial Day, Fourth 
of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas 
Day. Not applicable to employees in occupations 
requiring 7-day operation. 

Applicable to all employees, including those on con- 
tinuous 7-day operations. 

Applicable to all employees, including those on con- 
tinuous 7-day operations. 

Holidays same as above. Holidays falling on Saturdays 
paid for. Continuous-operations employees received 
pay for holidays falling on day off and double time 
for holidays worked. 





! Last entry under each item represents most recent change. 

? Practice instituted on Nov. 9, 1936. 

* Prior practice had been time and one-half for Sunday work. 

‘ During the period covered by Executive Order 9240 (Oct. 1, 1942, to Aug. 
21, 1945), the application of these provisions was modified where necessary to 


conform to that order. 

6 Prior practice had been time and one-half for holidays worked. 

6 Under the contract of May 29, 1948, employees may acquire seniority by 
working 90 continuous days. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—-Continued 


i 





Effective date 


Provision 


et 


Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Pay in Lieu of Vacation 





Aug. 5, 1939 
FU Bs BED encodwcanedsas 


Oct. 19, 1942 (by directive 
order of NWLB, Sept. 26, 
1942). 

 & aes 


Ble Bly BOE on ocenecenteas 





No provision for vacation pay__...-.------ 
40 hours’ pay at straight-time rates for em- 
loyees with 1 year’s seniority. 
Added: 80 hours’ pay for employees with 5 
years’ seniority. 


Changed to: 2 percent of gross annual earn- 
ings for employees with 1 but less than 3 
years’ seniority; 3 percent for employees 
with 3 to 5 years’; 4.5 percent for em- 
ployees with 5 or more years. 

Changed to: 40 hours’ straight-time pay for 
employees with 1 year’s seniority; 60 
hours for employees with 3 but less than 
5 years’; 80 hours for employees with 5 or 
more years. 





In lieu of vacation with pay for year 1940 
941. 


Arrangement continued for 1 


In lieu of vacation with pay for year 1949 
Arrangement continued for years 1943-45 


In lieu of vacation with pay for year 1949, 


In lieu of vacation pay for year 1947. (Ar. 


rangement continued for 1948 and 1949) 





Reporting Time 





em, GD Te adisinevactues 


Sept. 26, 1942 (by directive 
order of NWLB). 
Ager O4, SOG a sccsecccusece 





Minimum of 2 hours’ pay guaranteed to 
employees called to work or not properly 
notified of lack of work. 

Reporting time increased to 3 hours’ pay. 


Reporting time increased to 4 hours’ pay. 





Not applicable when lack of work caused 
by labor disputes or other conditions 
beyond control of local management. 





Equal Pay for Women 





ee ee 

Oct. 19, 1942 (by directive 
order of NWLB, Sept. 26, 
1942). 





P® BRR calnch dereioc ds ansmartnedwéen 

Wage rates for women were to be set in 
accordance with principle of equal pay 
for comparable quantity and quality of 
work on comparable operations.® 








Group Insurance Plan 





1939 (originated in 1926). 


a ee 





ee could participate in purchase of 

life, sickness, accident, hospitalization, 
and surgery insurance. Major part of 
costs borne by employees. 

Revised and expanded life, sickness, and 
accident insurance plan made available.° 








' Prior practice was 1 hour’s pay. 


especially durin 
ments is available. 


* The application of this provision resulted in numerous rate adjustments, 
the period 1943-45. No record of total volume of adjust- 


* The plan makes available varying amounts of insurance based upon 
subseriber’s basic hourly rate. An employee earning $1.50 an hour, for 
example, can buy: (1) $3,000 life insurance plus $1,500 for death from 


accident; (2) sickness and accident benefits of $21 a week up to 26 weeks; 


(3) total and 
to $60 a ent for 


anent disability insurance after 15 years in plan amounting 
50 months (before age 60); and (4) continuing free life insur- 
ance (from $500 to $900 depending upon number of years in plan) after age 65. 
For this insurance, the employee pays 60 cents a week or $2.60 a month; 
balance of cost, including oan 


inistrative expense, is borne by company. 
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C—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





————_—_ 


Effective date Provision 





Application, exceptions, and other related matters 








Wage Advance Plans 





(a) Income Security Plan 


Jan. 1, 1939 (discontinued 
in 1941). 


24 hours’ pay. 
(b) Lay-off Benefit Plan 


Jan. 1 1939 (discontinued 
in 1941). 


excess of 24 hours pay. 





Wages advanced to eligible hourly-rated 
employees earning less than 60 percent of 
standard weekly earnings, up to 60 per- 
cent of standard weekly earnings but not 
to exceed total advance of 360 hours’ pay 
Repayment by automatic deduction of 
one-half of weekly earnings in excess of 


Wages advanced to eligible hourly-rated 
employees earning less than 40 percent 
of standard weekly earnings, up to 40 
percent of standard weekly earnings but 
not to exceed total advance of 72 hours’ 
pay. Repayment by automatic deduc- 
tion of one-half of weekly earnings in 


Hourly-rated employees eligible if under 64 
years, with 5 years’ service. Employees’ 
total earnings over period of time not 
affected by plan. 

Plan not covered by union agreements. 


Hourly-rated employees eligible if under 64 
years, with 2 years’ service, and not 
eligible under income security plan. Em- 
ployees’ total earnings over period of time 
not affected by plan. 

Plan not covered by union agreements. 








Wage Adjustment Provisions in May 29, 1948, Agreement 


(101) (a) All employees covered by this agreement shall 
receive an increase of 11 cents per hour effective May 29, 
1948. Three cents per hour of this increase is to provide 
for improvement in the standard of living of employees 
and will be added to the base rate of each wage classifica- 
tion for the term of the Agreement. Eight cents per hour 
of this increase is for the purpose of providing for the in- 
crease which has taken place in the cost of living. It is 
agreed that only 5 cents of this 8 cents will be subject to 
reduction so that, if a sufficient decline in the cost of living 
occurs, employees will immediately enjoy a better standard 
of living. Such an improvement will be an addition to the 
3 cents an hour annual improvement factor underwritten 
by the Corporation and will make a total of 6 cents to be 
added to the base rate of each wage classification, as of 
May 29, 1948. 

(b) A further increase of 3 cents per hour for an im- 
proved standard of living will be made in the base rate of 
each wage classification effective on and after May 29, 
1949, 


(c) These increases in base rates as provided for in 
paragraph 101 (a) and paragraph 101 (b) shall be added 
to the wage rates (minimum, intermediary and maximum) 
for each day-work classification. The 5 cents per hour 
increase for the cost-of-living allowance provided for in 
paragraph 101 (a) shall be added to each employee’s 
straight time hourly earnings and will be adjusted up or 
down each three months in line with the cost-of-living 
allowance provided for in paragraphs 101 (f) and 101 (g). 

(d) In the case of employees on an incentive basis of 
pay the increases in base rates provided for in paragraph 
101 (a) and paragraph 101 (b) shall be added to the earned 


rate of all incentive workers until loca] Plant Managements 
and the local unions reach an agreement for factoring this 
increase into the wage structure of incentive classifications. 
The 5 cents per hour increase for cost-of-living allowance 
provided for in paragraph 101 (a) shall be added to each 
employee’s hourly earned rate and will be adjusted up or 
down each three months in line with the cost-of-living 
allowance provided for in paragraphs 101 (f) and 101 (g). 

(e) The cost-of-living allowance will be determined in 
accordance with changes in the ‘“‘Consumers’ Price Index 
for Moderate Income Families in Large Cities’’—‘‘All 
Items’’, published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, (1935-39=100) and hereafter 
referred to as the BLS Consumers’ Price Index. 

(f) The cost-of-living allowance as determined in para- 
graph 101 (a) shall continue in effect until the first pay 
period beginning after September 1, 1948. At that time, 
and thereafter during the period of this agreement, adjust- 
ments shall be made quarterly at the following times: 


Effective date of adjustment Based upon 


RLS consumers’ 


First pay period beginning on or afler— price index as of— 


ts By $OGRicdbesoc.... ceocesuesa COMP 36, 4008 
eee : ‘ ..---- Oct. 15, 1948 
PG Ep SOU edceccnccccncnsssesss Cy 3, 1 
eme},, 29GB ks de ces... é .... Apr. 15, 1949 


— July 15, 1949 


Ss 5, Bee sec ceces 
SS han < oninnnaie Me ae 
Mar. 1, 1950_....--- eee ..--. Jan. 15, 1950 


In no event will a‘decline in the BLS Consumers’ Price 
Index below 164.7 provide the basis for a reduction in the 
wage scale by job classification. 
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(g) The amount of the cost-of-living allowance which 
shall be effective for any three-month’s period as provided 
in paragraph 101 (f), shall be in accordance with the follow- 
ing table (except that the 5 cents cost-of-living allowance 
effective May 29, 1948, will not be changed on any sub- 
sequent adjustment date unless the cost-of-living index 
has increased or decreased more than one full index point 
from 169.3). Thereafter, the table shall govern: 


Cost-of-living allowance, in 
addition to wage scale by 
BLS consumers’ price inder job classification 


TU Willa a no waaicinmotseemicsammaaanl None. 
8 eS ee ee 1¢ per hour. 
165.9-166.9......... sandeiadeamaael 2¢ per hour. 
PP iannecncatediimematiena 3¢ per hour. 
PP niddsdccecuscsaumansewil 4¢ per hour. 
| ae ee 5¢ per hour. 
eee ee 6¢ per hour. 
SVE" OCs we cccasce podasdienedial 7¢ per hour. 
Ree iE mat oe 8¢ per hour. 
173.9-174.9........ 9¢ per hour. 
SFO ein Blind ons dcbbdtbott 10¢ per hour. 
76.1-177.2....... eT 11¢ per hour. 
re 12¢ per hour. 
Bb 0 rns oS scat ésececicscewess 13¢ per hour. 
PP a ccaccesnncessnctienalls 14¢ per hour. 
PF Eel cccneceeccusceeuiane 15¢ per hour. 
EES Sha TE 16¢ per hour. 
NS SP 17¢ per hour. 
AE) a eee 18¢ per hour. 
ink» ambipwrtinen weeimadnatl 19¢ per hour. 
NE Te ee ee 20¢ per hour. 
OE ee a ee 21¢ per hour. 
NS ee a a ee 22¢ per hour, 


and so forth, with 1 cent adjustment for each 1.14 point 
change in the index. ! 

(h) The amount of any cost-of-living allowance in effect 
at the time shall be included in computing overtime pre- 
mium, night shift premium, vacation payments, holiday 
payments, and call-in pay. 

(i) In the event the Bureau of Labor Statistics does not 
issue the Consumers’ Price Index on or before the begin- 
ning of the pay period referred to in paragraph 101 (f), 
any adjustments required will be made at the beginning 
of the first pay period after receipt of the index. 

(j) No adjustments, retroactive or otherwise, shall be 
made due to any revision which may later be made in the 
published figures for the BLS Consumers’ Price Index for 
any base month. 

(k) The parties to this Agreement agree that the con- 
tinuance of the cost-of-living allowance is dependent upon 
the availability of the official monthly BLS Consumers’ 
Price Index in its present form and calculated on the same 
basis as the index for April 1948, unless otherwise agreed 
upon by the parties. 





! On Aug. 26, 1949, General Motors and the UAW-CIO agreed to add 0.8 
point to the BLS consumers’ price index in computing the cost-of-living 
allowance in recognition of the cumulative effect of the understatement of 
the index’s rent component between 1940 and February 1949. 


Cotton, Rayon and Silk Textiles: 
Earnings in April 1949 ° 


OccUPATIONAL EARNINGS in cotton textile mij 
and in rayon and silk textile mills increased in ¢}, 
South, but showed little change in New Englanj 
between April 1948 and April 1949. Based on, 
comparison of straight-time average hourly eam. 
ings in major mill jobs, increases of 5 percent » 
more were noted in earnings of a majority of th; 
jobs studied in each of the two industries in ¢h 
South. Similar increases in hourly earnings wep, 
indicated in the rayon and silk industry in Pepp. 
sylvania.? These advances primarily reflect: ger. 
eral wage increases during the second half o 
1948, following those granted in New Englan( 
mills during the first quarter. 

April 1949 averages for some of the jobs iy 
southern cotton and rayon mills were comparab|: 
with northern pay levels. Average hourly eam. 
ings of weavers in cotton mills, varying by area, 
type of equipment, and sex group, ranged from 
$1.26 to $1.34 in New England, and from $1.13 to 
$1.36 in the South. In the rayon and silk industry 
averages for weavers ranged from $1.26 to $1.33 
an hour in New England, $1.20 to $1.40 in Penn. 
sylvania, and $1.24 to $1.33 in the South. In both 
industries, hourly earnings of women office workers 
in southern mills were generally higher than New 
England averages for the same jobs. Earnings of 
unskilled workers in mill jobs were highest in New 
England, however, reflecting the higher minimum 
plant rates adopted by mills in that region. 

A minimum plant rate of 97 cents for experienced 
men workers (other than custodial workers) was 
reported by 35 of 37 cotton mills and 22 of 3! 
rayon and silk mills studied in New England. 0! 





1 Prepared by Toivo P. Kanninen of the Bureau’s Division of Was 
Analysis. Data for a limited number of occupations were collected »Y 
field representatives under the direction of the Bureau’s regional wage 
analysts. Greater detail on wages and wage practices for each textile in- 
dustry and wage area presented here is available on request. 

2 The study in the cotton textile industry covered 3 New England and 5 
Southern areas, accounting, as a group, for 190,000 workers or two-fifths of 
the employment in the industry in April 1949. The rayon and silk industry 
was studied in 2 New England areas, 2 Pennsylvania areas, and 4 Southera 
areas; about 63,500 workers, or three-fifths of the employment in this industry, 
were concentrated in the covered areas. For a report on the earlier studies, 
see Textiles Manufacture: Earnings in April 1948, in Monthly Labor Revie", 
September 1948, 
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lished minimum rates, 12 had a 97-cent minimum, 
91 reported lower rates, and 12 had higher rates. 
The most common minimum plant rate in the 
South was 94 cents, reported by 22 of 95 cotton 
mills, and 18 of 44 rayon and silk mills, with 
established minimum rates. Most of the other 
southern mills had rates below 94 cents. Minimum 
plant rates for women did not differ appreciably 
from men’s rates in either industry. 

Employment in each of these textile industries 
had declined during the year. Among the areas 
surveyed, the greatest declines were indicated in 
New England. Second shifts were operated in 
April 1949 by nearly all mills, and fully three- 
fourths of the mills studied in each industry 
operated a third shift. With the exception of 
third-shift operations in cotton mills (reduced 
somewhat in each area), the proportions of the 
work force employed on extra shifts was un- 
changed from April 1948. Pay differentials for 
second-shift work were not common except in 
rayon and silk mills in the Allentown-Bethlehem 
area Of Pennsylvania. For third-shift work, most 
of the southern mills (in both industries) paid 
5 cents additional, New England mills generally 
paid a 7-cent differential, and most Pennsylvania 
rayon mills paid either a 10-cent or 10-percent 
differential over first-shift rates. 

Weekly work schedules were well below those 
of a year earlier. Although a majority of the 
mills in each region reported a 40-hour workweek 
for first-shift workers, most of the others had 
shorter schedules. Work schedules of more than 
40 hours were common in April 1948, particularly 
in the South. 

Incentive systems of wage payment are common 
in the textile industries. Of the jobs listed in the 
accompanying tables, the following were entirely 
or predominantly on an incentive pay basis: 
weavers and winders in both industries; and 
doffers, spinners, and slasher tenders in cotton 
mills, A majority of the loom fixers in southern 
rayon mills were also employed on incentive 
systems; these skilled workers were typically 
paid time rates in southern cotton mills and in 
both industries in the North. A comparison of 
earnings of time and incentive workers, in those 
jobs in which substantial numbers of each were 


849480493 


45 Pennsylvania rayon and ‘silk mills with estab- 


employed, indicated that the latter group had 
higher earnings. In half the cases, the earnings 
advantage held by incentive workers amounted 
to 15 cents or more per hour. 

Few southern mills in either industry, among 
the major production areas studied, had contracts 
with labor unions in April 1949. By contrast, 
nearly all of the cotton mills and three-fifths of 
the mills in the rayon and silk industry surveyed 
in New England operated under union agreements. 
The proportion of union mills in the Pennsylvania 
rayon and silk areas was somewhat lower than in 
the New England industry. 


Cotton Textile Wages 


Loom fixers, the highest-paid men’s job group 
studied, averaged $1.47 or more an hour among 
the three New England areas. Straight-time 
average hourly earnings for this job ranged from 
$1.39 to $1.43 among the five Southern areas 
(table 1). Men janitors, the lowest-paid job 
group, averaged 97 cents in northern New England 
and a cent more in the Connecticut—Rhode Island 
and Fall River-New Bedford (Mass.) areas. In 
contrast to the minor differences in earnings in 
this and other jobs among the New England areas, 
janitor averages in the South ranged from 84 
cents in east central Alabama to 93 cents in 
northwest Georgia. Women spinners had aver- 
ages of $1.10, $1.12, and $1.14 in the New England 
areas and from $1.01 to $1.07 among the five 
Southern areas. In a few of the men’s mill jobs, 
earnings in one or more of the Southern areas 
exceeded the highest New England average. Card 
grinders, for example, averaged from $1.27 to 
$1.29 among the New England areas and $1.29 
or more in three of five Southern areas. 

Variations in pay levels in the industry may 
reflect, among other factors, differences in type of 
mill and products made. The great majority of 
the New England cotton mills are of the integrated 
type, i. e., both spinning and weaving operations 
are carried on. In the Charlotte and Statesville 
areas of North Carolina, by contrast, yarn mills 
predominate. Women spinners in these areas 
averaged $1.01, the lowest area average recorded 
for the job in the study. Spinners in the Charlotte 
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area, however, averaged $1.10 in integrated mills 
and 96 cents in yarn mills. Incidentally, indi- 
vidual mill averages for this job in Charlotte 


ranged from less than 80 cents to $1.12 among 
yarn mills, whereas averages in individual into. 
grated mills ranged from 96 cents to $1.27, 


TaBLe 1.—Straight-time average hourly earnings' for selected occupations in the cotton textile industry, by selected areq 





























April 1949 
New England South 
é | - 
Occupation and sex Connectt- 
cut and oe New tee. Cherlotte, Bent central qeeeee| Northwest | | Statesville 
ole . . 
Island. |f0rd,Mass.| land -O. | Alsbeme | burg, 8.0.| Georgia | N.C, 
Plant occupations | 
Men: | 
a $1. 29 $1. 27 $1.28 $1.19 $1. 29 $1.32 $1 $1 
CU GID 0 o cepccccoccesesthdathebepninuseiondiied 1.13 1.11 1.10 97 1.07 . 98 1.01 1 o 
Doffers. spinning frame ....................-.-...--- 1.18 1. 24 1.17 1.03 1.15 1.12 1.2 1 19 
Janitors (excluding machinery cleaners) .............- . 08 . 8 .97 . 9 .&4 .92 A) = 
GET TE EE () (2) (?) 1.42 (2) (2) (2) (1) 7 
Loom fixers, Jacquard . -- sueéeceenen (?) (?) 1, 5A 1.42 () (2) (2) (2) 
Loom fixers, other than Jacquard ro. iene 1.47 .49 1.48 1. 43 1.40 1.39 1.39 1.4 
Machinists, maintenance .-............-.-.----------- 1. 38 1.39 -40 1.38 1.34 1.37 1.44 1.4 
DERE, BONGO. .coccnncasmesedscnedcnocencs (?) (?) (2) 1.14 1.27 1.33 1. 2 1 1 
Shearing-machine operators................-.......-- (?) 1.23 1. 20 1.13 1. 04 . 8 (2) 1% 
i SL. -wessceumncansscibbscseeednanescanas 1.31 1.37 1.35 1. 26 1, 20 1.10 1.24 L» 
Slubber Pe icscasotdabisegahecqsacegcrocscbdséess 1. 25 1.27 1.30 1.09 1.17 1.14 1.19 Li 
Truckers, hand (including bobbin i as A 1.00 . 98 . 99 91 . 92 . 94 .97 gr 
i Ct... cca cinseshebeuddibettneseeunmed (?) (?) 1.34 1.36 (2) 1.2% (?) LZ 
ORE, SEEN, osnudecenetoccerosarneesa costa (?) (?) (?) (?) () (2) (2) (2) 
See: WEEE CEE ccccoccccedédassocascconnses 1. 28 1.29 1. 34 1. 25 1.20 1. 22 1. 20 1% 
Women: : 
RS SE eae a 1.01 1.00 1.01 .97 . 96 . 96 97 | r 
Doffers, spinning frame...........---2-2-<---ceeeeee- (?) (?) 1.16 (?) ?) (2) (2) (3) 
BURMGTS, (IMG DEMS. ...cccccccccccccccccccesccesess- 1.14 1.10 1.12 1.01 1.07 1.02 1.07 1.01 
, 2 ee a ee ee (?) (?) f 1. 25 2) (?) (?) (2 
Pt Pn: . cdokbcanddesncest codeteundentaneie (?) 2) (?) (*) (?) 1L.® 
NN I a Ce Seen (2) (; (?) 1.13 ©), () (2) (3 
Weavers, plain automatic...............-.....-..... . 29 1. 26 1.27 1. 21 1.20 1.19 (?) 1.4 
Winders, cone, high speed, automatic...............- 1.18 (?) 1.18 .98 (2) 1.02 1.03 (2) 
Winders, cone, high speed, nonautomatic............ (?) (2) 1.08 . 92 () (?) (?) r 
Winders, filling, automatic. .... daraaaneedenescendas< 1.15 1.13 (?) 1.12 1. 04 .99 () 1.07 
Winders, filling, nonautomatic......................- (2) 1.17 (3) 98 (2) .99 (2) (2) 
Office occupations 
Women: 
Cees WT GElEs ncaccccescecs< seosudevesé teanasedioes 1.10 1.10 1.06 1.11 1.13 1.12 1.14 l 
eS ae en eT 1.01 (?) 1.08 (2) 1.12 1.03 1.13 44 
Stenographers, general.............-.---------------- 1.05 | Lu 1.04 1.14 1.30 1.20 1.16 | 116 











1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 2 Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


the $1.44 average in the New England areas 
exceeded the highest average in Pennsylvania by 
15 cents and in the South by 10 cents an hour. 
Women employed in spinning, winding, and 
cloth inspection operations generally averaged a 
few cents more than men janitors and hand truck- 
ers. Averages for cloth inspectors ranged, among 
the 8 areas, from 96 cents in Scranton-Wilkes- 
Barre to $1.10 in Greensboro-Burlington. Women 
winders in New England averaged about 10 cents 
an hour more than did workers in similar jobs in 
Pennsylvania and the South. Among the women’ 
jobs studied, the highest earnings were made by 


Rayon and Silk Textile Wages 


Southern pay levels in some of the skilled jobs 
matched or exceeded averages recorded in New 
England and Pennsylvania areas. Men plain- 
loom fixers, for example, averaged $1.49 in the 
two New England areas, $1.46 in the Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre area of Pennsylvania, and $1.55 and 
$1.56, respectively, in western Virginia and the 
Greensboro-Burlington area of North Carolina 
(table 2). Similarly, men weavers tending plain 
automatic looms averaged $1.28 in both New 
England areas and in two Southern areas; an 





average of $1.33 was recorded in Greensboro- 
Burlington, the only other area providing a com- 
parison. The greatest differences in area earnings 
were found in the slasher tending job for which 


weavers. With the exception of the Scranton- 
Wilkes Barre area where lower earnings wer 
recorded, the hourly averages of women weavers 
were grouped in the $1.24 to $1.32 range. 
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TaBLE 2.—Straight-time average hourly earnings ' for selected occupations in the rayon and silk textile industry, by selected 
area, April 1949 











New England Middle Atlantic South 
Occupation and sex Northern | Southern | Allentown-| Scranton- Greens- 
Charlotte, boro- Greenville,| Western 
New New Bethlehem,| Wilkes N.C Burlington Virgini 
England | England Pa. Barre, Pa. ow N = ous 
Plant occupations 

n: 

ang SS a a ae ee EE ae $0. 97 $1. 06 $0. 95 $0. 91 $0. 91 $0. 91 $0. 91 $0. 90 
is IIL, S6cdeccocaccasessdcbesosecuues (?) 1. 51 1. 57 1. 47 1. 50 1. 57 1.39 
CE ETAT 1. 49 1.49 (2) 1. 46 (*) 1. 56 2) 1.55 
SRS, SIO . . cccnckucen cccccsemeweseces 1. 54 1.43 (?) 1.42 1.3) 1.44 1.37 1.44 
I  onin cwcnteecedtmasaanacadian (?) 1.39 1. 23 1. 25 1.21 12 1. 30 }. 21 
— fe ee Sees 1.44 1.44 1.12 1, 29 1. 20 1.34 1.21 1, 26 
EC NE 6 cncnccncscccecedauscssouees . 99 1.09 1.04 . 96 . 04 .97 . 6 . 96 
SEE. 4. cncnenemanencmeoshooaente (?) 1. 26 1. 36 (?) (*) 1.33 (?) (?) 
Weavers, box, nonautomatie................-..-..... (7) (3) 1. 40 (?) (2) (?) (?) (?) 
eS nan aiibanadbalkeuae 1. 33 1. 29 (?) (?) 1. 27 (?) 1.32 (3) 
Sea ae 1. 28 1. 28 () (?) 1. 28 1.33 (?) 1, 28 

Women: 
Inspectors, cloth, machine..........................- 1.02 . 04 1.01 . 96 . 98 1.10 1.03 1.00 
Spinners, LR LL ee eae (2) 1.11 1.00 1.02 (?) 1.08 (2) (2) 
Weavers, box, nonautomatic........................- (?) (2) 1.32 1. 21 (?) (7) (2) (2) 
CE TE 1.30 1. 27 (?) (?) 1.27 (2) 1.32 (2) 
Weavers, plain automatic. .......................... 1. 29 1. 28 (4) 1. 20 1. 27 (2) (8) 1. 24 
OO ON Eee (?) 1.19 1.13 1.00 1.03 1.11 (2) (2) 
Winders. filling, automatic. ....................-.... 1.13 1.13 1. 06 1.01 (?) (3) (2) () 
Winders, filling, nonautomatic---.................-.. 1.16 1.12 1.02 1.04 1. 05 1.07 1.04 1.01 

Office occu pations 

Women: 
EE ES eee ee 1.07 1.01 1.10 1.01 1.12 1.12 1.18 1.06 
ES A a eS ee 1.91 96 -95 . 05 1.11 1. 00 1.16 1.01 
EE ATES CEE % 1.17 1. 22 1.01 1.03 1.00 1.10 1.14 1.07 





























! Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. 


? Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 


Paid Vacations and Holidays 


Paid vacations were granted to employees with 
a year of service by all the New England mills and 
the great majority of the mills in Pennsylvania and 
the South. Mill workers with a year of service 
qualified for a 1-week vacation.’ Office workers 
with the required service were granted a 2-week 
vacation by a great majority of the New England 
cotton mills and by more than half the mills in 
the rayon and silk industry in this region. In the 
South, office workers in cotton mills generally 





* Vacation pay in New England cotton mills typically amounted to 2 
percent of the annual earnings of the eligible worker. 


received a week, whereas the more common prac- 
tice in the rayon and silk industry provided 2 
weeks of vacation leave. Pennsylvania mills 
typically granted 1 week to office workers with a 
year of service. 

Paid holidays, generally 6 in number, were pro- 
vided mill and office workers by nearly all New 
England mills. Few southern mills in either 
industry provided paid holidays to mill workers, 
but the majority provided from 1 to 6 paid holi- 
days to office workers. Paid holiday provisions 
in Pennsylvania rayon and silk mills were some- 
what less liberal than in the New England 
industry. 
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The Annual Earnings of 
Radio Artists in 1947 ' 


YEARLY EARNINGS of radio artists have an ex- 
tremely wide range, according to a survey in 15 
large cities? A few radio actors and singers at 
the top of their professions reported earnings of 
$20,000 or more—occasionally much more—for 
1947, but larger numbers made less than $1,000. 
In these two professions, the proportion of artists 
with earnings near the middle of the scale was 
extremely small. Among staff announcers and 
sound effects artists, particularly the latter, the 
pay range was narrower and earnings tended to 
be concentrated near the median, as they do in 
most other occupations studied by the Bureau. 


Sources of Earnings 


All of the artists in this study had recently 
been employed as radio performers, but only one 
singer out of eight and one actor out of four had 
received pay exclusively from broadcasting in 
1947; two-fifths of those in each profession made 
more during that year from other work than they 
did from radio performances. Singers and actors 
are typically free-lances, working wherever and 
whenever they can obtain engagements. Outside 
of radio, actors work chiefly on the stage and in 
the movies; singers work mainly in churches, and 
in night clubs and other branches of entertain- 
ment. A fortunate few can earn large amounts 
in any of several entertainment fields, but most 
work in different fields in an effort to build up a 





! Prepared by Helen Wood and Raymond D. Larson of the Bureau’s 
Occupational Outlook Branch, 

Reports presenting the survey findings on the extent of unempleyment 
among radio artists and on earnings from radio performing alone are available 
upon request. A forthcoming report will discuss the artists’ work experience, 
education, and training. 

? The survey was conducted by the U. 8. Department of Labor's Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the American Federation of Radio 
Artists. Included were 3,742 artists in New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Boston, Detroit, Seattle, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Portland, Oreg., Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Kansas 
City. Questionnaires were mailed in the spring of 1948 to all AFRA mem- 
bers In these cities: only those artists who had had recent paid employment 
as radio performers were included in the study. 

Since the figures cited are for a sample of all radio performers in the 15 
centers surveyed, the earnings figures, particularly those for small groups, 
are subject to sampling error. However, the performers responding were 
fairly representative and their earnings indicate the genera] magnitude of 
earnings among radio performers in the cities surveyed. The findings, of 
course, may not be applied to the few actors, singers, and sound effects men 
and the large number of announcers employed in other parts of the country; 
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satisfactory income. Still others obtain occasiong) 
engagements and frequently hold jobs of other 
types while looking for a chance to earn a living 
in entertainment; about an eighth of the actor 
and singers in this study made most of their 1947 
pay outside the entertainment field. Some artists 
are interested only in part-time work. However. 
all of these people are part of the labor force from 
which the broadcasting industry draws talent. 
Many are newcomers who later on may be able 
to obtain more regular employment as actors or 
singers. 


Chart 1.—Source of Earnings of Radio Artists 
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SOURCE OF 1947 EARNINGS WERE: — 
Mointy From Other Work 
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From Redio Performing Only 








Staff announcers and sound effects artists, on the 
other hand, have regular jobs with radio stations 
or networks. They normally derive the bulk of 
their earnings from radio performances, though 
about two-fifths of those reporting received some 
pay from other sources in 1947. The few hundred 
free-lance announcers in the country also generally 
obtain most of their earnings from radio perform- 
ing. However, the proportion of free-lancer with 
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earnings also from other work is higher (three out 
of five in 1947) than among staff artists. 

Earnings data shown, with a few indicated. ex- 
ceptions, represent the artists’ total pay from all 
sources. No deductions were made for any ex- 
penses. Inreplying to the questionnaire, many free- 
lance artists emphasized the heavy expenses—such 
as, for agents’ commissions, telephone service, audi- 
tion recordings, and necessary clothing and enter- 
tainment—which they have to meet to keep 
abreast in their highly competitive professions. 


Actors’ and Singers’ Earnings 


Actors had the lowest gross median earnings of 
all the occupational groups in the survey (table 1). 
Half of them grossed less than $4,000 during 1947 
(counting only those who were working or seeking 
work in at least 39 weeks of the year). The top- 
paid fourth of the actors made over $10,300, a 
figure second only to that for the free-lance 
announcers ($16,600). But the lowest-paid fourth 
of the actors made less than $1,700—a figure far 
lower than that for any other occupational group 
in the survey. Involuntary unemployment was 
largely responsible for these low earnings, as 
shown below. 


TaBLeE 1.—Total 1947 earnings of artists available for em- 
ployment in 39 weeks or more ! 








1 out of 2/1 out of 4 
Number | 1 out of 4 

Occupation of artists | made less — — 

reporting} than— than— than— 
EE a 1,144 $1, 700 H, $10, 300 
Sin ae oes pa 457 2, 400 4, 800 8, 800 
Staff announcers...._....-. ar 719 3, 509 4, 700 6, 800 
Free-lance announcers. _......_.. 256 5, 400 9, 600 16, 600 
Sound effects artists_............. 67 4, 000 5, 200 6, 800 

















! Earnings figures are rounded to nearest $100. 


Between cities, the earnings of actors and other 
artists differed widely. Artists in the three major 
centers—New York, Los Angeles, and Chicago— 
generally made much more than those in the 12 
smaller centers included in the survey. The fol- 
lowing city figures represent the earnings of all 
persons reporting in each occupational group, in- 
cluding the minority who were available for work 
in less than 39 weeks of the year.* 





' Artists available for work 39 weeks or more had somewhat higher median 
and quartile earnings than all artists in the survey, as may be seen by com- 
Paring the figures in table 1 with those in tables 2 and 3. The differential 
Was several hundred dollars for actors, singers, and free-lance announcers, and 
only a hundred dollars for staff announcers. 


Los Angeles actors tended to be better off than 
those elsewhere. They had median 1947 earnings 
of $4,900, and a fourth of them made over $13,800. 
Even in Los Angeles, however, a fourth of the 
actors reported total yearly earnings of under 
$1,700. Those with earnings only from radio per- 
forming did not make out nearly as well as the 
larger group with earnings both from radio and 
from other work (table 2.) Earnings were highest 
for those whose chief employment was in the 
movies. Of the artists in the study who received 
most of their 1947 earnings from motion-picture 
work, half made more than $8,500 and a fourth 
made over $28,000 from this source. 

New York actors had median total earnings of 
$3,500. The lowest-paid fourth in New York all 
made less than $1,400 during the year; for the 
highest-paid fourth, earnings began at $9,600. 
Contrary to the situation in Los Angeles, the 
actors in New York who earned the most were 
those whose pay came from radio performing only. 
Outside of radio, the main field of work for the 


Chart 2.—Yearly Earnings of Radio Artists 
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New York actors was the legitimate stage. Half 
the actors with earnings chiefly from the theater 
(in all the cities studied) made less than $2,000 
from this source in 1947, only a small fraction of 
the median pay from motion-picture work. This 
difference largely explains why the New York 
actorsasagroup had lower total earnings than those 
in Los Angeles, although those with pay solely from 
radio performing made more in New York than in 
any other center. 


es 





Chicago actors, with median total earnings of 
$3,000, likewise tended to make considerah|y 
less from all sources than members of the same 
profession in Los Angeles. The middle earning; 
figure for Chicago was also a few hundred dollars 
below that for New York, but at the bottom and 
top of the earnings range the situation was re. 
versed (table 2). Actors in the smaller centers 
had much the lowest gross earnings of any group 
of artists in the survey, reflecting the limited 


TABLE 2.—Toial yearly earnings of radio actors and singers, 1947} 





















































Actors | Singers 
City and relative importance of radio-performance P ‘ ‘ f ' 
earnings lout of4 | loutof2 | lout of4 lout of 4 | loutof2 | 1 out of4 
rity |yimmet | stm’ | ‘etme | Aumtey | ret | Need | 
port’n€ | less than— |morethan—|morethan—| "®PT*!D8 | jess than— jmore than— more than— 
| 
All cities... ---| 21, 559 | $1, 300 $3, 400 $9, 500 2 631 | $1, 800 | $4, 100 $7, 600 
NN SSE LANNE CLES ATEG ED * | 1728 | 1, 400 3, 500 9, 600 2 267 1, 800 3, 800 8, 500 
Radio ~——y » 
EL OP SO 185 1, 700 5, 800 14, 100 ie 
Main source of earnings... _. sestslbdidinuheaiattn 230 1, 400 3, 500 8, 300 } 128 2, 400 4, 900 9, 500 
M inor source of earnings....__. a 267 1, 400 2, 800 6, 600 110 1, 500 2, 600 5, 700 
A aa aoe hh teanidadaisdécdncnckccettsdbnckéd 3 459 1, 700 4, 900 13, 800 1156 1, 800 4, 400 9, 500 
Radio puswee— ; 
EEE EE 128 800 2, 800 7, 500 on 
Main souree of earnings........................ <a 108 1, 900 7, 000 14, 200 } 83 3, 900 6, 200 12, 00 
Minor sofirce of earnings......................... 196 2, 100 6, 000 21, 400 62 1, 500 2, 500 4, 300 
So: wlcchnchinntas ahcatdl tained dundee baribaasadcisiedieateliides tide ines oe 99 1, 600 3, 000 10, 700 62 3, 400 5, 200 6, 900 
ES 5 ae er ee 258 700 2, 200 4, 100 133 1, 600 3, 200 5, 400 
' Including artists available for work less than 39 weeks. Earnings figures 2 Totals include a few artists who did not report the city where they were 


are rounded to nearest $100. 


opportunities for acting talent in these cities either 
on the radio or in other entertainment. 

Singers had higher median earnings than actors 
in all the cities taken together. Those available 
for work at least 9 months of 1947 had middle 
earnings of $4,800, that is, $800 above the com- 
parable figure for actors (see table 1). The high- 
est-paid fourth of the singers earned over $8,800; 
the lowest-paid fourth, under $2,400. 

Chicago singers, including those available for 
work less than 9 months, had higher median earn- 
ings than singers in any other city surveyed— 
$5,200 compared with $4,400 in Los Angeles 
and $3,800 in New York. The lowest-paid fourth 
of the singers in Chicago also tended to earn more 
than the corresponding groups in Los Angeles 
and New York, but the top-paid Chicago singers 
made less than the highest-paid ones in the other 
two major centers (see table 2). 

In both Los Angeles and New York, over two- 
fifths of the singers derived most of their earnings 
from sources other than radio performing. The 
Los Angeles artists in this category had median 





employed or the relative importance of their radio-performer earnings. 


total earnings of $2,500 for 1947, much lower than 
the median of $6,200 for those with pay mainly 
or solely from radio performing. New York 
singers who were engaged mainly in radio per- 
forming reported somewhat lower earnings than 
their counterparts in Los Angeles, but much higher 
earnings than New York singers whose radio 
broadcasts were only a minor source of pay. 

In contrast, most of the Chicago singers in- 
cluded in the survey were engaged primarily in 
radio work. The few with pay mainly from other 
sources had about as high earnings as those em- 
ployed mainly in broadcasting. 

Singers in the other 12 cities made less than 
members of their profession in the 3 major centers, 
but the differential was narrower than for actors. 
Half of the singers in the smaller centers earned 
under $3,200 and one out of four received under 
$1,600 in 1947. The top-paid fourth had earnings 
of $5,000 or more, usually from a combination of 
radio broadcasting and other work. 

The close relation between involuntary unem- 
ployment and low earnings is indicated by the 
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following earnings figures for artisis who were 
available for employment at least 9 months 


(39 weeks) in 1947: 
Median 1947 earnings 


Unemployment: Actors Singers 

iene onescess $9, 000 $5, 900 
1 to 4 weeks_______- 6, 100 

5 to 12 weeks______- 4. ed * £000 
13 to 25 weeks__-_-_-- 2, 200 2, 900 
26 to 38 weeks__-__-~- 1, 600 

’ 1 

39 to 52 weeks_____- mt moaned 


1 Too few cases to warrant calculation of separate earnings figures for 
each group. 

For example, median earnings were more than 
five times as great for actors with no weeks of 
total unemployment during 1947 as for those who 
were without work for 26 or more weeks of the 
year. The difference was less extreme for the 
corresponding groups of singers but was never- 
theless very marked. 

In addition to the weeks when artists had no 
work whatever, many also had long periods with 
little employment and low earnings. About a fifth 
of the singers and actors who had no weeks of 
total unemployment earned under $3,000 during 
the year; 1 out of every 10 in this situation had 
gross earnings of under $2,000. 


Earnings of Announcers 


Staff announcers available for work at least 9 
months of 1947 were found to have median total 
earnings of $4,700 for the year—a higher median 
than for actors (see table 1). The lowest-paid 
fourth of the staff announcers earned up to 
$3,500, substantially more than the lowest-paid 
groups of actors and singers. Regular jobs with 
broadcasting stations or networks free staff 
announcers from the problem of intermittent 
employment which free-lance actors and singers 
experience. It should be noted that practically 
all radio actors and singers in the country are 
concentrated in the cities surveyed, whereas 
many staff announcers work in other communi- 
ties, in which their earnings tend to be much 
lower than in the centers covered. Even in these 
centers, earnings began at $6,800 for the top-paid 
fourth of the staff announcers, $2,000 under the 
beginning figure for the highest-paid group of 
singers, and $3,500 lower than that for actors. 

Free-lance announcers were by far the best off 
financially of all the occupational groups studied. 
Those available for work at least 9 months in 


1947 had median earnings of $9,600; three out of 
four made over $5,400, and one out of four over 
$16,000. 

Announcers’ earnings in the different cities 
surveyed are shown in table 3. Staff announcers 
in New York and Chicago, including the few 
available for work less than 9 months, had the 
highest 1947 earnings, with medians of $6,800 and 
$6,700, respectively. The lowest-paid fourth in 
Chicago did better than the corresponding group 
in New York, but staff announcers near the top 
of the earnings range made more in New York 
than in Chicago. Los Angeles staff announcers 
generally earned less than those in New York and 
Chicago, but more than those in the smaller 
centers. Median earnings were $4,300 in the 
latter cities, where the great majority of the staff 
announcers were located. 

Of the free-lance announcers reporting, over 
half were in New York and Los Angeles. In New 
York, median earnings of all free-lances were 
$16,000, which is far higher than the middle figure 
for this group in Los Angeles. Three-fourths of 
the New Yorkers earned over $8,200, and the 
top-paid fourth earned over $26,200—much more 
than the corresponding group of artists in any 
other city or occupation studied. 


TABLE 3.—Total earnings of announcers, 1947 ! 





Number | 1 out of 4| l out of 2) 1 out of 4 

















. of artists | earned earned earned 
Occupation and city report- less more more 

ine than— than— than— 
Staff announcers: All cities. __._. 757 $3, 400 $4, 600 $6, 700 
POE. TE, ca ddetactheniaad< 93 4, 400 6, 800 10, 300 
5 ss eae 104 3, 500 4, 900 7, 700 
8 eee 57 4, 800 6, 700 9, 200 
Other eitieg............ ‘dial 503 3, 200 4, 300 5, 600 
Free-lance announcers: All cities. 1279 5, 100 9, 000 16, 200 
DY Wana cadacacewnnees 66 8, 200 16, 100 26, 200 
Los Angeles..._........._.__| 85 6,500 | 10, 900 17, 900 

Chicago .....-. M.S a 32 (3) (3) (3) 

Other euties...............- . 93 3, 300 5, 800 9, 600 





1 Including announcers available for work less than 39 weeks. Earnings 
figures are rounded to nearest $100. 
2 Total includes a few free-lance announcers who did not report the city 


where they were employed. 
3 Too few cases to warrant calculation of separate earnings figures. 


In the smaller centers, free-lance announcers 
had median total earnings of $5,800, which was 
well above the $4,300 median for staff announcers 
in the same cities. Those free-lance and staff 
announcers employed primarily in radio perform- 
ing had the same median earnings from this 
source. However, because opportunities for em- 
ployment as free-lance announcers are limited in 
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the smaller centers, they did considerable work of 
other types. 


Pay of Sound Effects Artists 


Sound effects artists are a small professional 
group, practically all of whom have regular staff 
jobs with broadcasting stations or networks. 
Nevertheless, two out of five of those in the study 
reported some earnings from phonograph record- 
ings, motion pictures, or other work besides radio 
performing in 1947. Very few made more from 
such work than they did from their radio broad- 
casts. 

Members of this profession who were available 
for work at least 9 months had median 1947 
earnings of $5,200 from all sources—a higher 
median than for any other occupational group 
surveyed, except free-lance announcers (see table 
1). Most sound effects artists had earnings fairly 
close to the middle figure; half of them grossed 
between $4,000 and $6,800. Their earnings had 
an even narrower range than those of staff an- 
nouncers, primarily because many of the latter 
received large talent fees in addition to their 
regular salaries. Sound effects artists, like staff 
announcers, generally work steadily. Neither 
group had the problem—common among free- 
lance actors and singers—of recurrent unemploy- 
ment and extremely low yearly earnings. 





Thirty-Second Conference of 
International Labor Organization ' 


ConveENTIONS on the application of principles of 
the right to organize and to bargain collectively, 
on labor clauses in public contracts, and on pro- 
tection of wages were adopted by the thirty-second 
session of the International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, June 8—July 2, 1949.2 The Conference 
also revised Conventions on migration for employ- 
ment, fee-charging employment agencies, and 
three maritime conventions which had been 





! This summary was prepared by Faith M. Williams, Chief of the Bureau’s 
Office of Foreign Labor Conditions and Adviser to U. 8. Government Dele- 
gation to the Conference. 

! For a discussion of the 3ist conference of the ILO, see Monthly Labor 
Review, September 10948 (p. 261). 





adopted at Seattle in 1946 and had not yet bee, 
ratified by any government. It adopted Recom. 
mendations on vocational guidance and migratioy 
for employment, and Resolutions on vacations 
with pay and unemployment. 

Sixty Governments (including all major nations 
except U. S. S. R.) are members of the Interng. 
tional Labor Organization. Representatives of 
50 of them (including Israel, which was repre. 
sented for the first time) participated in this year’s 
Conference.’ In accordance with a Resolution 
adopted at last year’s Conference, the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers (SCAP) sent 
five observers to this Conference, one representing 
SCAP, two the Japanese Government, one Japa- 
nese employers, and one Japanese workers. 

The International Labor Organization, the 
oldest of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, is unique because of its tripartite char- 
acter. Each member government sends to the 
International Labor Conference, which is the 
policy-making body of the Organization, two 
delegates representing Government, one repre- 
senting employers, and one representing workers. 
The International Labor Conference adopts inter- 
national labor standards, makes recommendations 
to the Governing Body of the Organization as to 
the work program of the International Labor 
Office (the secretariat of the Organization), and 
passes upon the budget of that office. 


Action of the Conference 


The expanded program of technical assistance 
which the ILO would carry on in connection with 
the special United Nations programs now being 
considered by its Economic and Social Council 
(ECOSOC), under the impetus of point four of 
President Truman’s inaugural address, attracted 





3 The United States Delegation to the Conference was composed as follows 

Government delegates: Philip M. Kaiser, Director, Office of Internationa! 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor; Hon. Herbert R. O’Conor, United 
States Senator from Maryland. Government substitute delegate: Walter M. 
Kotschnig, Chief, Division of United Nations Economie and Social A ffairs, 
Department of State. Advisers: B. Harper Barnes, Clara M. Beyer, Robert 
C. Goodwin, Harry Jager, Wm. R. McComb, Val R. Lorwin, Keene A. 
Roadman, Jeter Ray, Charles W. Sanders, Charles W. Sattler, Oscar 
Weigert, and Faith M. Williams. 

Employers’ detegate: Charles P. McCormick, president of McCormick & 
Co. Advisers: William B. Barton, L. E. Ebeling, William L. McGrath, 
Robert Nicol, Charles E. Shaw, H. M. Ramel, and Leo Teplow. 

Workers’ delegate: Georgo Philip Delaney, international representative of 
American Federation of Labor. Advisers: Martin P. Durkin, Georg? 
Meany, William L. McFetridge, William J. McSorley, John P. Redmond, 
and Phil E. Ziegler. 
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wide interest among the delegates. The Con- 
ference established general principles for the ILO 
to follow in the organization of such a program. 
Among these principles were: 

(1) The ILO should collaborate closely with 
other specialized agencies in a cooperative pro- 

m. 
ro) The primary purpose of the plans should be 
a rise in consumption levels and living standards 
through increases in productivity. 

(3) Technical assistance in a wide range of labor 
problems should be furnished countries under- 
taking economic development. However, it 
should be furnished only at the request of the 
countries concerned, and should be adapted to the 
needs and resources of the country. 

(4) The highest priority for ILO assistance 
should be given to the fields of employment, 
training, and migration. Improvement of labor 
standards and development of suitable wage 
policies are also important. 

(5) Because of the predominately rural char- 
acter of some of the underdeveloped economies, 
assistance in development of handicrafts, and 
with respect to employment, wages, and condi- 
tions of work in agriculture, should be provided. 

Alternative means of ascertaining the nature 
and extent of technical assistance desired by 
underdeveloped countries were considered, and it 
was agreed that the ILO Director-General should 
consult with the United Nations Secretary-General 
and the heads of other specialized agencies on this 
problem. Although the Conference recognized 
that general coordination of the technical as- 
sistance program must rest with the Economic and 
Social Council, it favored making each participat- 
ing international organization responsible for the 
budget and administration of its own program. 

The Conference authorized the Governing Body 
to make any necessary arrangements to permit 
ILO participation in any technical assistance 
program initiated by the Economic and Social 
Council before the next session of the Conference. 

In the discussion of the technical assistance 
program, the government delegate from Poland 
charged that the help proposed for underdeveloped 
countries aimed at economic exploitation through 
direct control of their essential resources, and 
opposed any connection of the ILO with the 


program. 
In his reply, Philip M. Kaiser, United States 


849480 —_49—_-4 


Government delegate, said that “the President 
made it very clear at the beginning, and our 
actions have been entirely in line with the Presi- 
dent’s pronouncement, that this is not an American 
plan. I think the ILO should be commended 
because, in its response to the President’s address, 
it understood that very basic fact—that this was 
an international plan. I would also note that 
most countries have understood what was said 
and what was written in accordance with the 
true intent.” 

“‘We have taken this matter to the United Na- 
tions and to its specialized agencies. We have 
brought the matter before ECOSOC and the 
matter will continue to be discussed, debated, 
and also decided at the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. * * * 

“The proposition has been made, the facts are 
available, the Governing Body has debated this 
matter at an earlier session, and [we] have before 
us now a specific proposal which is the best evi- 
dence of the good faith of my Government in 
proposing for international action a program of 
technical assistance to underdeveloped areas.” 

Under Secretary of Labor Michael J. Galvin 
spoke to the Conference on June 22, 1949. He ex-. 
pressed the hope that with the help of the technical 
assistance program of ECOSOC living standards 
would be raised throughout the world. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Galvin said: 

“We in the United States of America firmly 
believe in our political and economic systems. 
* * * We are convinced that they provide 
sufficient flexibility to meet all our needs and are 
so based upon the concept of the dignity of man 
as to preserve our democratic freedoms. We shall 
not, however, attempt to force our way of life 
upon others, and conversely, we shall resist and 
reject any and all efforts to force upon us in any 
way the way of life adopted by any other country.” 


Conventions and Recommendations 


The Conference revised three maritime Con- 
ventions which had been adopted at Seattle in 
1948: Conventions 72 on paid vacations for sea- 
men, 75 on crew accommodations on board ship, 
and 76 on wages, hours, and manning. ‘The 
amendments resulted from proposals of a number 
of countries with large merchant fleets, which 
had found the standards adopted at Seattle too 
high for ratification. 
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The revised Convention and the Recommend- 
ation on migration for employment and the model 
agreement on migration for employment adopted 
at the Conference are of particular importance at 
this moment in the world’s history. People from 
overpopulated areas must be transferred to under- 
developed areas. Skills not necessary in one 
country must be made readily available to coun- 
tries in which they are needed. With the present 
barriers to migration, such movement is extremely 
diffitult. The Conference adopted one general 
Convention applying to all migrants for employ- 
ment, to which were attached three annexes: 
the first covered recruitment, introduction, and 
placement of individual migrants; the second, mi- 
grants under government-sponsored group trans- 
fers; and the third, personal effects and tools of 
migrants. A country may include or exclude any 
or all of the annexes in its terms of ratification. 
This unusual arrangement was proposed by the 
United States in an effort to facilitate ratification, 
particularly with respect to Federal Governments. 
The model agreement approved by the Conference 
was based largely upon agreements effected by 
the United States with other countries, and is 
intended as a guide for future agreements concern- 
ing group migration for employment. 

A Convention on application of the principles of 
the right to organize and to bargain collectively, 
designed to protect workers from anti-union dis- 
crimination with respect to their employment, 
was adopted by the Conference. Its provisions 
forbid making employment of a worker subject 
to his relinquishing his membership in or not 
joining a union; prohibit the discharge of a worker 
for union membership or for union activity outside 
working hours; and call for appropriate machinery, 
when necessary to protect organizing rights. The 
principle of reciprocity with respect to interference 
by workers’ organizations and employers’ organ- 
izations was incorporated into the Convention. 

The Convention does not cover “public servants 
engaged in the administration of the State.” 

The revised Convention on fee-charging employ- 
ment agencies differs substantially from the 
original Convention and from the various drafts 
discussed in 1948. The new text distinguishes two 
types of fee-charging employment agencies: those 
conducted with a view to profit and those not 
so conducted. It provides for either the regula- 
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tion of profit-making agencies or their progressiy, 
abolition. The member States can, by accepting 
part III of the Convention, commit themselyes 
to progressive abolition or, by accepting part I]. 
to regulation. There was some criticism of the 
introduction of alternative obligations into a labor 
Convention. The majority of delegates, however. 
supported the viewpoint that this device improved 
prospects of ratification and was satisfactory jp 
this case where both alternatives served the same 
general objective. 

Two additional Conventions approved at the 
recent session deal with the terms of employment. 
One is designed to assure that workers employed 
in the execution of contracts entered into by public 
authorities shall have wages, hours of work, and 
working conditions not less favorable than those 
accorded other workers doing similar labor. The 
other Convention deals with the protection of 
workers’ wages by assuring prompt payment in 
cash, in full, and directly to the workers. Recom- 
mendations supplementing these Conventions 
were also adopted. 

The Recommendation and Resolution on voca- 
tional guidance establish standards which are high 
even for countries with well-developed programs, 
and leave a great deal to be achieved in under- 
developed countries. There was virtual unanimity 
on this subject not only as to principles but also 
as to methods, organization, research, and training 
of guidance personnel. 

The Conference expressed concern over the 
number of countries which had not submitted 
reports on the application of Conventions or had 
submitted them too late for examination by the 
Committee of Experts. The Committee, which 
heard explanations from a number of Governments 
in regard to their delay in reporting, was dis- 
satisfied with certain explanations. The United 
States Government’s representative stated this 
country’s intention to comply fully with its heavy 
obligations to report the status of law and practice 
in each of the 48 States as well as nationally. 
It was recommended that the Governing Body 
consider making the reporting records of the 
various Governments available to the Conference 
at the time of election of members of the Govern- 
ing Body. Concern was also expressed over the 
limited number of ratifications of Conventions 
adopted since 1930. A suggestion for some form 
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of international inspection was discussed, but 
no recommendation to that end was made by the 


Committee. 


Report of the Director-General 


The report of the Director-General, David A. 
Morse, proposed that the ILO program place a 
new emphasis on technical assistance and consulta- 
tive work and asked for constructive suggestions 
for increasing the number of ratifications of ILO 
Conventions. 

Ninety-five speakers for Governments, workers, 
and employers responded to the Director-General’s 
report. There were several suggestions for in- 
creasing the number of ratifications of Conven- 
tions. It was suggested that standards set in 
Conventions be made more general and more 
realistic as regards underdeveloped countries. 
Some Conventions have been developed without 
sufficient attention to conditions in countries 
unable to send large enough delegations to the 
Conference for adequate representation on the 
committees which prepare texts of Conventions. 
This could be remedied in part by considering 
fewer Conventions at each session. Some Con- 
ventions might more suitably have been cast in 
the form of Recommendations. Speakers from 
Federal Governments reported progress in devel- 
oping reports required by the revised ILO Con- 
stitution on law and practice in their constituent 
States, Provinces, or cantons with respect to 
Conventions. They pointed out that when the 
subject matter of a Convention is not within 
the jurisdiction of the central government, formal 
ratification is impossible. 

There was general approval of the new emphasis 
on operating functions, technical assistance, and 
regional activities which the Director-General had 
outlined for ILO work. Some speakers were 
concerned lest such a program be too large for 
the available staff and resources. Eastern 
Europeans expressed fears that the ILO technical 
assistance program might be oriented so as to 
prejudice the labor policies of member States, and 
criticized the presentation of facts about their 
countries in the Director-General’s report. 

The response to this report clearly indicated the 
widespread interest of the delegates in the man- 
power program of the Organization. Speakers 
stressed the need for increasing the ILO assistance 


for improving workers’ education, vocational 
guidance, employment services, and social security 
systems and for implementing migration programs. 

United States Senator Herbert R. O’Conor 
delivered the United States Government reply to 
the Director-General’s report. He noted that the 
adoption and ratification of Conventions marked 
not the end but the beginning of the job of putting 
agreed-upon decisions into practice. The im- 
portance, therefore, of the increasing emphasis 
on the ILO’s technical assistance program, he 
felt, could not be over stated. He commented on 
the far-reaching proposal made by the President 
of the United States in point four of his inaugural 
address, and on the important work that the ILO, . 
which is already engaged in a program of technical 
assistance, can do in promoting the development 
of skills and techniques vital to increase pro- 
ductivity and to general economic development. 

Senator O’Conor also pointed out that labor and 
management in the United States and labor and 
management in Europe were cooperating—-under 
the auspices of the ECA—to increase the produc- 
tivity of European industry and raise living stand- 
ards. This kind of cooperation, he asserted, had 
its beginning in the ILO 30 years ago. The experi- 
ences of those 30 years, he said, had contributed to 
the significant cooperative efforts of employer 
and trade-union organizations which have worked 
with the Recovery Program. 

He warned that the world is passing through one 
of its most crucial periods and that in the magni- 
tude of the tasks which lie ahead we must not lose 
sight of our ultimate objective—a durable peace 
based on mutual confidence among peoples who 
are devoted to social justice and the freedom of 
the individual. 

In discussing the replies to his report, Director- 
General Morse noted that some delegates stated 
that the number of ratifications is not the sole test 
of the value of Conventions, since even in countries 
not ratifying them, they often serve as standards 
of social legislation and action. He granted that 
this is true, but pointed out that ratifications are a 
measure of the effectiveness of ILO work and that 
the application of ILO standards is of basic im- 
portance. 

He noted that the ILO must reaffirm its declara- 
tion of war against the causes of war. “In this 
phase, the ILO must play more effectively the 
role set out for it. That is why I stress participa- 














tion in world reconstruction, technical assistance, 
freedom of association, regional activity. That is 
why I stress the need for human dignity, universal- 
ity, elimination of unemployment, full and un- 
reserved cooperation with the United Nations, ex- 
ecutive action and a greater effort to have our 
work applied directly and more vigorously to the 
immediate as well as to the long-range needs of 
those we serve—who are, after all, the peoples of 
the world.” 




























Operations of 
Credit Unions in 1948 


FuLL recovery from the wartime decline was indi- 
cated by the 1948 record of credit-union activity. 
In 1947 the prewar high point had been reached 
and passed, and in 1948 credit unions continued 
this progrese, exceeding all previous records. 
Over 3% million persons were members of these 
cooperative credit associations at the end of 1948. 
Assets passed the 700-million-dollar mark, and 
business done (loans made) exceeded 600 million 
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dollars. Earnings, as well as dividends on shares 
also reached an all-time high. 

The greatest advance occurred in amount of 
loans granted, which increased nearly 178 million 
dollars, or 39 percent, over 1947. Reserves jp. 
creased at about the same rate as loans made. 
or nearly 38 percent; at the end of the year they 
constituted 11.0 percent of the total loans oyt- 
standing, as compared with 11.4 percent in 1947. 


Statistics of Operation, 1947 and 1948 ! 


The year 1948 ended with Illinois still the lead- 
ing State on all points on which information js 
collected by the U. S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Lllinois had 845 
associations, 456,071 members, a business of over 
67 million dollars, and assets of over 82% million 
dollars (table 1). In addition, 2 States (Massa- 
chusetts and New York) had over 300,000 credit 
union members, three (California, Massachusetts, 
and New York) had over 50 million dollars in 
assets, and one State—California—showed total 





1 For the State-chartered associations, the statistical data on which the 
present report is based were furnished to the Bureau by the State official— 
usually the Superintendent of Banks—charged with supervision of credit 
unions. All the information for the Federal credit unions was supplied by 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, Federal Security Agency. 


TABLE 1.—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1947 and 1948, by State 


















































































See footnotes at end of table. 

















Number of 
associations | _ Number Amount of loans pane Divi- 
State and type of | yo. ee) ee — | Total Net | dends 
charter Ac. | Re- | members| during Made Outstand- | capital oy ones a tn: 
tive | Port- year during ing end etc.) { 
ing ! cad of year . 
RE 1948 | 9,329 | 9,328 | 3, 767,839 | 2, 601, 604 ($633, 544, 208 |$398, 555, 758 |$604, 067,072 |$43, 977, 886 |$701, 819, 694 |$19, 825, 952 |$7, 939, 414 
1047 | 9,168 | 8,942 | 3,330,850 | 2,170,685 | 455,833,601 | 279, , 268 | 509, 713, 962 | 31,917,643 | 591, 126,677 | 14,138, 716 | 9, 964, 201 
Ee 1948 | 5,271 | 5,270 | 2,139, 500 | 1, 486,923 | 360, 306,833 | 280, 913,431 | 369,058, 704 | 27,409,897 | 443, 407,958 | 11, 523, 634 | 7, 929, 414 
1047 | 5,155 | 5,007 | 1,803,944 | 1,217,321 | 271,324,497 | 188,551,071 | 317,303,919 | 24,973, 759 | 380, 751, 106 8, 770, 467 | 6,079, 278 
Se 1048 | 4,058 | 4,068 | 1,628,339 | 1, 204,771 | 273,237,375 | 137,642,327 | 235, 008,368 | 16, 567,989 | 258, 411, 736 8, 302, 318 (3) 
1047 | 4,013 | 3,845 | 1,445, 915 953, 364 | 184, 509, 104 91,372,197 | 192, 410,043 6, 943, 884 | 210,375, 571 5, 378, 249 | 3, 884, 923 
=—=—=—=— 1 | = 
Alabama..............| 1048 82 4 41, 281 70, 562 12, 238, 323 5, 301, 521 6, 692, 747 271, 637 7, 614, 894 336,179 | #152, 780 
1947 81 78 36, 303 58, 718 9, 328, 940 4, 063, 531 5, 517, 192 478, 810 6, 339, 947 254, 655 140, 206 
GEES 4... coccccccceucdls TEE 7 7 214 19 1, 860 1, 820 3,316 62 3, 512 1 (*) 
CC SS 28 28 6, 149 5, 221 1, 353, 441 766, 559 865, 546 74, 478 958, 912 45, 086 31, 839 
1047 24 24 4. 667 3, 066 919, 200 513, 916 612, 910 23, 233 685, 375 25, 068 15, 060 
Arkansas... weoncahl an 30 30 4, 951 3, 970 661, 371 366, 520 550, 656 42, 592 601, 167 23, 718 39,722 
1947 27 27 3, 861 2, 920 454, 810 245, 164 424, 136 21, 093 462, 538 14, 689 9, 544 
GE innctdeccedin 1948 4US 408 254,168 | * 192,246 | § 55,876,140 | 36, 400, 839 42, 844, OA | § 2, 899, 436 50, 626,013 | 61,517,599 | 3 450, 000 
1047 470 460 219,611 | * 136, 437 | * 41, O80, 742 24, 868, 353 33, 865, 415 1, 743,052 | 40, 303, 228 1, 022, 931 710, 471 
Cana] Zone ¢..........| 1948 5 5 465 66 1, 492 1, 468 3, 808 26 4,142 791 (?) 
Colorado.......... ..--| 1948 110 110 36, 965 22, 477 6,118,327 | * 4, 611, 980 6, 222, 942 364, 339 7,170, 718 * 196, 062 2 95, 648 
1947 110 106 32, 162 19, 449 5,053,988 | *3, 285,011 §, 367, 301 259, 406 6, 065, 291 § 128, 366 102, 090 
Connecticut *......... 1948 263 264 108, 167 #80, 791 | § 17, 588, 070 8, 705, 471 19, 382. 604 1, 069, 559 21, 053, 266 § 562, 027 9 40, GUU 
1947 255 250 100, 825 § 64, 726 | § 12, 818, 841 6, 263,297 | 16,191, 662 526,438 | 17, 729,793 $342,095 | * 256, 425 
Delaware 4.......... ..| 1948 10 10 2, 979 2, 226 465, 845 273, 438 368, 385 31,414 412,112 15, 644 Ba 
1947 10 y 2, 609 1, 620 315, 044 175, 537 281, 941 14, 414 305, 096 9,079 6, 446 
Dist. of Columbia....| 1048 116 116 79, 950 51,189 | 11, 857,819 6, 669, 424 8, 976, 187 845, 925 10, 187, 506 413, 440 * 80, 000 
1047 115 lil 66, 527 37, 188 7, 695, 439 4, 229, 795 7, 417, 533 528, 691 8, 410, 931 , 163 | § 159, 021 
Petnccocanssousun 1948 175 175 52, 699 48,114 11, 884, 745 6, 606, 827 9, 140, 186 603, 484 10, 277, 333 6 364, 244 | 7109, 954 
1947 173 170 45, 339 36, 584 8, 682, 345 4, 911, 313 7, 548, 875 304, 897 8, 370, 812 § 229, 537 213, 630 
Get condctdccdiadas 1948 143 143 47, 820 630,631 | * 9, 036, 634 5, 984, 483 2, 711, 175 732, 712 8, 857, 455 #281, 278 | * 105, 000 
1947 137 133 41, 185 #31, 154 | * 5, 956, 501 4, 276, 563 2, 230, 645 560, 240 7, 273, 612 #198, 403 | * 133, 908 
ES Pe 1948 101 101 39, 611 19, 853 7, 774, 600 4, 187,787 | 11,977,324 710,798 | 13,511, 582 324, 980 (*) 
1947 102 ys 36, 537 13, 661 4, 838, 881 2, 585, 365 | 10, 939, 510 320,645 | 12,127, 254 249, 780 195, 309 
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TABLE 1.—Operations, assets, and earnings of credit unions in 1947 and 1948, by State—Continued 














_ ] 
Rumba of Number Amount of loans Reserves 
Y guaranty 
state and typeof | ya. ee all bo Pald-in | “fund, Total Net 
cherter Ac- | Re- | members} during | Made | Outstand- | capital | Seneral | assets | earnings 
tive | Port year during ing end ete.) | 
ing! year of year P 

eRe. i oceseon 1948 33 33 5, 620 $3,317 | ©$817,015 | ¢$520,578 $656, 141 $44, 415 $721,593 | $27, 645 
1947 31 31 4, 989 2, 541 571, 880 348, 070 532, 842 15, 987 567, 190 15, 278 
Mbit. SS caccuecccas 1948 845 845 456, 071 329,908 | 67,248,860 | 38,882,510 | 76,739,356 | 4,684,649 | 82, 661,119 2, 652, 989 
1947 | 803 | 798) — 387,043 | 322,526 | 51, 787,004 | 28,435,015 | 66,469,087 | 3,599 735 71, 490,881 | 1, 798, 860 
ole ean 1948 | 307 | 308 | *126,476 | * 77,893 | § 20,706,314 | 11,352,634 | 20,008,799 | 1,112 620 22,015,117 | 6641, 247 
1947 | 307 | +304} 101,611 | ¢61, 808 | © 13, 165,666 | 8, 160,338 | 17, 384, 389 745,738 | 18,872,760 | 373, 468 
Se ec 1948 199 | 195 43, 767 32, 101 6,424,537 | 4,521,040] 7,615,951 360,962 | 8, 776, 302 244, 928 
1947} 195 189 40, 343 28,330 | 5,075,594 | 3,391,980! 7, 008, 687 309,282 | 8,172,753 142, 667 
ete ssthssiscssee 1948 | 126| 126 35, 284 22,682 | 5,983,152] 4,020,269] 5,668, 309 245,454 | 6, 192, 896 168, 533 
1947 | 123] 120 29, 921 18,552 | 4,475,958 | 2,973,836] 4, 561,123 159, 541 4, 982, 118 167, 311 
Kentucky §....-...-.. 1948} 113 113 | $28,551 | 21,339 | 5,473,748]  4,279,799/ 5,902,599 503,305 | 6,623,415 | ¢150, 295 
1947 | 107| 107/| #26,239) 19,992] ¢3,335,156] 3,048,397] 4, 465, 960 290,235 | 5,405,835 | ¢128 989 
ee 1948 | 144 140} $45,750] 47,749 | ©7,579,372| 4,233,070] 5,475, 271 471,758 | 6, 158, 032 229, 194 
1947 | 143 137 | 38,795 | 28,021 | 65,020,148 | 2,813,452] 4,355,388 242,970 | 4,915, 023 141, 059 
OS 1948 40 40 14, 979 , 702 | 1,820,387} 1,039,124] 1, 538,362 105, 973 1, 960, 571 55, 170 
1947 38 38 12, 016 6, 170 1, 060, 546 600,770 | 1, 207, 466 65, 530 1, 469, 245 27, 957 
Maryland......-...... 1948 72 72 35,478 | $22,204 | 63,722,492] 2,382,139 | 3, 457,390 336, 541 4, 088, 526 155, 316 
1947 67 62 30,327 | 19,242 | *3, 233, 603 1,622,192 | 2,821, 960 269,578 | 3, 403, 409 100, 402 
Massachusetts_....... 1948 | 533 | 533 | 308, 968 | $201,501 | 49,737,191 | 34, 553,820} 58,554,382 | 6,414,627 | 65. 753, 407 1, 494, 752 
1947 | 543; = 539 | §=— 291, 750 | * 135,553 | 39,765,126 | 27,481,348 | 53,536,801 | 5,547,381 | 59. 760,654 1, 358, 883 
Michigan ......-....-- 1948 | 275 275 166, 684 124,601 | 35,717,971 | 24, 184,690 | 32, 268,502 | 1,692,266 | 39,655,796 | 1,017,121 
1947 | 262] 250] 141,595 94,437 | 23,307,880 | 15,582,515 | 26,523,275 | 1,115,408 | 31,319, 937 787, 051 
Minnesota...........- 1948 | 324] 324 85, 732 55,614 | 13,078,191 | 14, 787,260] 15, 870, 607 795,233 | 21,175, 915 489, 538 
1947} 335] 319 77, 669 47,855 | 10,063,330 | 11, 243,526 | 13, 975, 368 740,009 | 18, 562, 979 313, 215 
Mississippi... .......- 1948 31 31 7,357 22, 567 1, 269, 365 567, 788 747, 175 108, 220 914, 173 45, 901 
1947 28 25 7, 341 6, 817 914, 054 352, 757 707, 861 72, 793 848, 029 47, 371 
Missouri #__.......... 1948 | 383 | 383 | $99,220) 67,214 | 616,272,630 | 12,481,025 | 19,061, 284 5, 21, 450, 383 73, 577 
1947 | 372] 372] £95,131 | 41,370 | © 10,876,829 | 7,950,803 | 16, 789, 978 812,511 | 19, 027, 762 175, 440 
| OR eee 1948 39 39 , 090 $6,083 | * 1, 316, 586 836, 534 1, 155, 086 68,529 | 1, 247, 931 46, 072 
1947 44 41 8, 153 6 3, 965 6 998, 256 597, 579 949, 467 26,289 | 1,025, 763 30, 789 
Nebraska............- 1948 83 83 , 383 16,396 | 4,479,226 | 2,243,165 | 3,341,789 209,946 | 4, 080, 484 116, 126 
1947 83 83 21, 812 14,534 | 2,924, 903 1, 647,073 | 2, 875, 990 177,780 | 3, 537, 863 81, 532 
ee 1948 ~ ~ 1, 363 1, 048 216, 391 123, 900 143, 207 8, 559 152, 866 6, 353 
1947 6 6 845 504 84, 472 51, 292 64, 511 1, 673 68, 407 1, 831 
New Hampshire §___..| 1948 13 13 7, 144 64,376 | ©1, 202 156 1, 360, 836 773, 478 163,010 | 2, 196, 947 68, 129 
1947 13 13 6, 426 4,111 | ©1, 249, 300 1, 003, 049 677, 188 124, 530 1, 957, 813 53, 826 
New Jersey_........_- 1948 244 244 112, 892 71,751 | 14,124,374 | 7,015,937 | 16, 860,329 | 1,024,679 | 19,024 854 497, 742 
1947 | 251 243 107, 615 63,210 | 10,431,064 | 65,055,396 | 15, 333, 413 534,983 | 17, 229, 690 367, 620 
New Mexico._......__| 1948 35 36 , 034 2, 201 6 400, 585 209, 876 266, 063 19, 893 296, 325 12, 446 
1947 41 41 2, 635 1, 250 6 227, 307 131, 141 174, 976 7,731 193, 731 5, 267 
New York............ 1948 | 730] 730] 305, 582 184,475 | 49, 557,977 | 29,841,067 | 45,042,692 | 4,730,825 | 51,162,952 | 1, 419, 035 
1947 | 731 703 280, 895 162,711 | 39, 236,577 | 22,197,509 | 39, 146,047 | 3,499,649 | 44, 203.848 | 1° 110,719 
North Carolina... .._- 1948 | 219] 219 46,051 | 632,982 | $6,646,102] 4,645,904 | 6,188,934 282,933 | 8,074,919 |  § 222,390 
1947 | 216] 201 45,025 | 32,823 | 64,487,596 | 3,695,180] 5, 827.077 229, 477 7,657,133 | © 103, 671 
North Dakota. _._.__. 1948 | 89] 689] 614 493 * 4,675 | $4,028,115 | #2, 860,720 | *5, 359,136 | ¢101,330| °5,501,677| 6105, 344 
1947 90 89 12, 804 4.143 | 2,441,863 1,812,913 | 4,190, 873 74,230 | 4,326, 210 63, 759 
eS 1948 | 585] 585] 253,743 177, 037 | 43,994,913 | 22,978,131 | 39,317,218 | 1,858,262 | 42,766,468 | 1,111. 242 
1947 | 583} 571 231,586 | 151,407 | 31,736,188 | 17, 503,925 | 32,300,524 | 1,402,583 | 35,041, 472 889, 866 
Oklahoma. _....._.__. 1948 73 73 27, 309 064 | *4,964,776 | 3,466,758 | 2,132, 240 3,658 | 4,627, 142 150, 418 
1947 75 73 21,123 | 14,355 | ©3,390,788 | 2, 264, 801 1, 538, 535 126,454 | 3, 562, 938 160, 257 
a 1948 65 65 19, 273 15,365 | 3,877,117 | 2,511,286 | 2,990, 289 159,180 | 3, 380, 878 112, 141 
1947 70 66 15, 845 10,314 | 2, 299, 971 1,440,619 | 2, 281, 279 106,605 | 2, 465, 287 62, 756 
Pennsylvania......__. $1948 | 505 | 595 | 288,855 | 193,848 | 40, 345,882 | 20,340,400 | 35,996,022 | 2,446,467 | 40, 367, 547 1, 255, 011 
1947 | 592] 671 255,896 | 159,332 | 27,684,379 | 14,231,718 | 20, 547,004] 1,131,363 | 33, 155, 524 858, 056 
Rhode Island._...___. 1948 42 42 37, 547 12,180 | 5,577,450 | 9,638,230] 6, 636, 894 857,001 | 15, 413, 085 334. 701 
1947 41 36 32, 776 9,639 | 4,836,929] 7,865,352 | 5, 580, 507 668, 442 | 13, 838, 219 280), 342 
South Carolina....___| 1948 27 27 7, 643 7, 235 1, 171, 872 648, 665 864, 467 73, 819 995, 241 33, 556 
1947 32 27 6, 984 6, 037 934, 195 478, 874 728, 342 34, 459 833, 574 22, 802 
South Dakota‘....___ 1948 35 35 5, 616 3, 506 645, 229 345, 692 755, 361 54, 225 821, 628 A, 443 
1947 34 32 5, 210 2, 619 388, 009 193, 939 607, 138 23, 878 650, 558 15, 251 

Tennessee_........___. 1948 130 130 54.356 | $46,133 | ®8,765,897 | 5,398,316 | 8 209.559 830, 711 9, 385,255 | * 238, 283 | 
1947 121 119 46,344 | 34,834] 5,955,702} 3,695,429 | 6, 481, 077 624,525 | 7,337,005 | 6141, 056 
ee 1948 | 353] 353 121, 564 112,497 | 29,728,357 | 16,302,127 | 21, 258.107 | 1,799,949 | 24, 024, 832 953, 346 
1947 | 333] 329 , 404 84,700 | 17,493,268 | 9 382,084 | 16 202,789 910,245 | 18 032, 309 434, 908 
ae 1948 64 66 16, 918 611, 353 * 3, 451, 958 2. 833, 987 3, 047, 9A7 172, 630 3, 447. 473 6 92, 780 
1947 62 62 14, 257 $8,991 | #2 405, 430 1,795,826 | 2, 267, 636 647,596 | 2, 562, 066 691, 974 
0 1948 28 28 2, 866 62,418 * 162. 020 95, 753 141, 849 5, 918 156, 471 6 4, 536 
1947 23 21 2, 341 1, 993 6 156, 029 71, 871 107, 772 3, 468 119, 447 62,344 
Virginia............___| 1948 92 92 33, 785 28, 163 5, 983, 745 2, 639. 060 2, 883, 869 327, 084 3, 777, 453 123, 886 
1947 91 87 28, 481 20,455 | 3,306,509 | 2,177,335 | 2 211, 205 571, 154 2, 889, 497 86, 020 
Washington........___ 1948 | 167 167 49,802 | 35,054 8,740,071 5, 581,634 | 7, 438, 678 626,306 | 8, 245, 247 323, 819 
1947 164 163 41,809 | 30,518 | *6,426,322| 3,844,670!| 5, 766, 589 196,490 | 6, 374, 080 203, 527 
West Virginia......___ 1948 66 66 16, 997 15,555 | 2. 808, 196 J, 458, 189 1, 885, 159 181,490 | 2,376, 573 84, 712 
1947 61 58 16, 509 13, 734 2, 016, 719 1, 049, 191 1, 596, 520 127, 396 1, 963, 690 63, 664 
Wisconsjn........___- 1948 | 6537| 537 168,956 | 107,799 19,875,189 | 17,082,480 | 27,428,561 | 2, 204.612 | 30,367, 347 042, 255 
1947 | 536/ 533 156. 857 94,426 | 14,503,394 | 7,981,453 | 22,121,265 | 1,885,647 | 24, 700,950 671, 548 
Wyoming ‘4_......___. 1948 17 17 3, 230 2, 653 680, 132 323, 129 466, 153 35, 855 502, 242 20, 713 
1947 17 17 2, 931 1, 342 411. 906 232, 205 398, 753 13, 379 | 437. 061 11, 635 

| | | 












































Divi- 
dends 
on 
shares ! 


* $1, 600 
10, 811 
71, 528, 246 
1, 296, 079 
* 180, 000 
§ 255, 102 
? 137, 731 
116, 894 

2 103, 522 
90, 934 

* 105, 000 
§ 87, 909 

2 50, 975 
100, 335 
116, 192 
23, 016 

? 80, 480 
65, 556 
41, 127, 354 
1, 019, O91 
4 520, 967 
515, 102 

? 387, 322 
232, 521 
212, 519 
33, 371 

* 24, 000 

$ 288, 891 
4, 758 
20, 151 

» 30, 000 




















6 49, 132 


772, 710 
® 125, 000 
6 78, 492 
° 60, 000 
28, 929 
2 440, Sil 
577, 632 
* 35, 000 
$ 102, 202 
3 62, 271 
43, 698 
9115, 000 
631, 496 
3149, 942 
133, 281 
71,079 
14, 484 
(%) 
11, 383 
306, 7il 
99, 685 
9 190, 000 
6 340, 208 
* 40, 000 
6 72, 078 
91, 200 
$1,202 
341, 482 
43, 965 
9123, 860 
129, 520 
213,075 
38, 984 
3 550, 508 
380. 822 
() 
7,001 





' In some States the number reporting is greater than the number active at 


the end of the year because the 
transacting some business during the 


2 
F 


* No data. 


former 


not yet available. 


neludes associations which, although 
year, had ceased operation by the end 


cio dia are for State-chartered credit unions only; information for Fed- 


‘ Federal associations only; no State-chartered associations in this State. 
5 Data are for years ending June 30. 
* Partly estimated. 
7 Loss. 


§ Data are for years ending Sept. 30. 
* State-chartered associations only; estimated. 
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loans during the year exceeding 50 million dollars. 

In a few States, the number of credit unions 
declined somewhat from 1947 to 1948. Without 
exception, however, all States showed increased 
membership, business, capital, and assets. Earn- 
ings fell off in several, and quite drastic reductions 
in reserves also occurred in two States, presumably 
as a result of losses from uncollectible loans. 


Real-Estate Loans 


For 1948, for the first time, the Bureau asked 
the State officials for information that would re- 
veal the extent to which credit unions under State 
charter are doing business on the security of real 
estate. (The Federal law does not permit such 
loans.) Replies were received from 42 States. 
In 36 of these, real-estate mortgage loans are per- 
mitted; 21 furnished some figures on their extent. 
Among the others, 13 ? could supply no informa- 
tion, and in 2 (New York and North Carolina) no 
such loans were made in 1948. The Tennessee 
law is silent gn this point. Real-estate loans are 
forbidden in'the credit union laws of 5 jurisdictions 
(District of Columbia, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, 
and New Jersey). 

Table 2 covers the 21 States for which mortgage- 
loan data are available. In 9 States for which 
both the total amount of loans made during the 
year and the amount lent on mortgage security 
were furnished, 15.5 percent of the year’s lendings 
were on real estate. In the individual States, the 
proportion was lowest in Arizona (less than 1 
percent) and highest in Rhode Island (82.0 per- 
cent). A sizable mortgage-loan business was also 
done in Nebraska (23.0 percent) and Minnesota 





? Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. 








(17.8 percent), but in the remaining States only 








from 2 to 5 percent of the total loans were those 


secured by real-estate mortgages. 


For the 20 States supplying data on real-estatp 
loans outstanding at the end of 1948, such loans 
accounted for 32.3 percent of the total loans out- 
standing. They were highest in Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 


TABLE 2.—Real-estate loans of State-chartered credit unions, 





























1948 
Loans outstandin 
Loans made in 1948 end of 1948 g, 
State 
Secured Secured 
Total by real Total | by real 
estate | estate 

See 1 $59, 079, 112 \s0, 158, 094 |$143, 853, 812 | $46, 428, 24) 
I cinninnondnindment 78, 542 58, 313 fi, BF2 
lel RA (?) (3) 19, 291,688 | 5, 428 443 
li a EE STE (2) (?) 3, 468,182 | 1, 005, A090 
—— <a cB 2 he mete" 6, 235, 167 368, 357 4, 444, 663 1, 004, 170 
Se eee 4, 171, 244 3257, 300 2, 849, 129 187, 746 
es 2 FA RS. (*) (?) 1, 921. 788 1, 000 
Massachusetts..........- 45, 760, 543 (2) 32, 741, 603 | 14,118, 252 
Minnesota..............- 12, 342, 847 | 2,199,735 | 14,273,257 | 6,357, 236 
M 7 ne TEER 297, 294 10, 555 99, 822 25. 714 
Missouri..........-.-.--- (2) (3) 11, 902,329 | 1, 706.340 

Nebraska i I ak: 2, 404, 724 550, 000 1, 224, 459 (?) 
New Hampshire.....--.- (2) (2) 1, 224.526 | 904,013 
ON ae 25, 799, 394 | 41, 210, 000 13, 913, 347 1, 029, 029 
ALB (2) (2) 1, 796, 848 162, 058 
i ll 2, 439, 233 206, 719 1, 823, 055 413, 947 
Rhode Island_.........-.- 5, 310, 667 | 4,354, 828 9, 516,114 7, 561, 424 
RE AS SRR (2) (3) 2, 327, 613 540, 628 
, ee lk I (’) (?) 48, 755 fi98 
» ile SAAR TR (*) (?) 3, 270, 845 65, 947 
WEES Vetasecccccess 860, 906 (4) 583, 327 147, 139 
ss cistenencetl 19, 859, 952 (2) 17, 074, 149 5, 761, 989 








1 Total for States reporting also on real-estate loans made. 


? No data. 


+ Estimated; according to State report, real-estate loans constituted about 


6.6 percent of the total. 
4 Approximate. 


Trend of Development, 1925—48 


The trend of development of credit unions, as 


regards number of associations, membership, busi- 


ness done, and total assets, from 1925 through 
1948 is shown in table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—Relative development of State and Federal credit unions, 1925-48 
Feed semen et oo pees Members Amount of loans made Assets 
Year i Se 
Fed- Fed- . 
Total, State eral Total) State eral Total State Federal Total State Federal Total State Federal 

 — 419, 419)...... 176} 176).-..-.. 108,000} 108, 000).......... $20, 100, 000) $20, 100, 000)... (1) () | 
1929...---- we Ore... 838} 838)...... 264,998) 264,908)... __ 54,048,000} 54, 048.000)... AKT (1) (1) 
a 1, 500) 1, 500).....- 1, 244) 1, 244/...... 286,143) 286, 143).........- 21, 214, 500) 21. 214, 500)_.._....... $33, 645, 343) $33, 645, 343 : 
ee 1,612) 1.612)...... 1,472) i, 472).....- 301,119) 301, 119)......._.. 32, 085,900} 32,085,000)... 31, 416, 072] 31, 416, 072 a 
Sl scenes 2,016} 2,016).....- 1,772) 1. 772)...... 359, 646) 359, 646)_......... 28, 217,800) 28, 217, 500}_......_.... 35, 496, 668] 35, 496, 668) 
ae 2,450) 2, 450). ..... , 028} 2, 028) ...... 427,087| 427, 007|.........- 36, 200,000} 36, 200, 000)............| 40,212,112) 40, 212, 112) 
~~ ae. 2, 600) = 2, 589) 2, 122 467 597, 609 523, 132 74,477| 39,172,308) 36,850,000) $2,322,308) 49, 505,970) 47,964,068) $1, 541,902 
1936...---- 5, 352) 3,490) 1,862) 4,408) 2,734) 1,674) 1,170,445) 854,475) 315, 970) 100, 199,695) 84, 541,635] 15,658,060) 83,070,952) 73,659,146) 9, 411, 806 
~~ sen 6, 292) 3,792) 2.500) 5, 23!) 3, 128) 2,103) 1, 503,826) 1,055,736) 448,090) 141,399,790) 110, 625.321) 30, 774, 469) 115,399, 287] 97,087,905; 18,311, 202 
rv Ss 7,314) 4, 299) 3,015) 6,707) 3,977) 2,730) 1, 843, 353) 1, 236, 826 626, 527) 175, 952, 433) 120,058, 548] 46, 893, 885] 147, 156, 416) 117, 672,392! 29, 484,024 
ome 8, 326) 4, 782) 3, 544) 7,841) 4,677) 3, 164) 2,305,364) 1,459,377| 845, 987) 230, 429,517) 159, 403, 457/ 71,026,060) 192,723,812) 145, 226,718) 47, 497. 094 
1940...---- 9, 512) 5,302) 4,210) 8, 893) 5,178, 3,715) 2,815, 653) 1,695, 421| 1, 120, 232) 304, 606, 208) 199,619, 417) 104, 986, 791| 252, 293, 141| 180, 198, 260) 72, 004, 881 
Saas 10, 457) 5, 664) 4,793) 9,658) 5,514) 4,144) 3,321, 312) 1,924,616) 1,396,696) 359,711,005) 225, 379,046) 134, 331,959) 322, 214, 816 216, 557, 977| 105, 656, 839 
Se 10, 591) 5,611) 4, 980) 9,474) 5,404) 4,070) 3, 126, 461) 1, 778,942) 1,347, 519) 247, 636, 185) 156, 009, 218] 91, 536, 967) 340, 622, 459) 221, 389, 566) 119, 232, R93 
WB nccacié 10, 372) 5, 284) 5,088} 8,978) 5,119) 3,859) 3,015, 487| 1, 713, 124) 1, 302, 363) 208, 569, 688) 131, 304, 306) 77, 265, 382| 355, 262, 808) 228, 314, 723) 126, 948, O85 
Wi cdiake 9,099) 5,051) 4,048) 8, 702 4, 907) 3, 795) 2.925, 591} 1,621, 790) 1,303, 801) 209, 475, 436) 131, 141, 539) 78, 333, 897) 397, 929, 814| 253, 663, 448) 144, 266, 156 
1945....--- , 890; 4, 931) 3,959) 8, 629) 4,872) 3,757) 2,841, 154) 1, 624, 529) 1, 216,625) 210, 904, 7&3) 132,635,939) 78, 268, 844) 432, 583,911) 279, 480, 791) 153, 1038, 120 
10068... cies . 968) 5,003) 3,965) 8, 715) 4,954) 3, 761) 3,023,017) 1,717, 616) 1,305, 401) 291, 244, 360! 176, 432, 535) 114, 811,825) 495, 249,012) 322, 082, 553) 173, 166, 459 
1987 ..c00- 9, 168) 5,155) 4,013) 8, 942) 5,097) 3,845) 3,339,859) 1, 893, 944! 1, 445,915! 455, 833, 601! 271,324, 497| 184, 509. 104) 491, 126, 677| 380, 751,106) 210, 275, 571 
eee —_ 5, 271) 4,048) 9, 328 ares 4,058) 3, 767,839) 2, 139, 500 1, 628, 339) 633, 544, 208) 360, 306, 833) 273, 237,375) 701, 819,694) 443, 407,058) 258, 411, 736 
1No data 


Immigration and Emigration, 
Fiscal Year 1948 ° 


ENTRIES AND DEPARTURES Of aliens through sea- 
ports and landports of the United States increased 
during each year of the 5-year period ending 
June 30, 1948. The total number of aliens 
admitted during the last of those years was 646,576, 
of which 170,570 were immigrants who came for 
permanent residence (see table 1). Among the 
immigrants were 20,755 displaced persons.? The 
number of aliens who departed from the United 
States during the fiscal year 1948 was 448,218. 
Of this number, 401,746 had been in the country 
temporarily, 25,597 planned to return after a 
temporary stay abroad, and 20,875 left permanent 
residence in this country to live permanently 
elsewhere. 

Quota immigration in the fiscal year 1948, for 
the first time since 1942, exceeded nonquota 
immigration. Quota immigrants are defined, 
according to the report, as those admitted under 
established limits, from countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and the Pacific, and from colonies, de- 


' Data are from Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, U. S. Department of Justice, for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1948, 
Washington [1949]. 

Statisties given in the current summary for nonimmigrants exclude tem- 
porary Mexican agricultural laborers, border crossers, and crewmen of ships 
and planes. 

* These were admitted under the President’s Directive of December 22, 
145. Legislation (Public Law 774, 80th Cong.) authorizing admission of 
such persons for a limited time, was approved on June 25, 1948. 





pendencies, and protectorates of European coun- 
tries. The nonquota immigrants include families 
of citizens of the United States; natives from the 
independent countries of the Western hemisphere 
and their families; ministers and professors 
entering to carry on their professions, and their 
families. 


TABLE 1.—Admissions and departures of aliens, United 
States, years ending June 30, 1944-48 








Class | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Aliens admitted__.......... | 142, 192 | 202, 366 | 312,190 | 513, 597 646, 576 
Immigrant..............) 28,551 | 38,119 | 108,721 | 147,292 | 170, 670 
etn wihansuinann 9,394 | 11,623 | 29,005 | 70,701 | 92, 526 
Nonquots........... | 19,157 | 26,496 | 79,626 | 76, 591 | 78, 044 
Nonimmigrant. | 113, 641 | 164, 247 | 203, 469 | 366, 305 | 476, 006 
Aliens departed. ......_.. | $4,400 | 93,362 | 204,353 | 223,422 | 448, 218 
ieee | 5,669 | 7,442 | 18,143 | 22,501 | 20,875 
Nonemigrant............ | 78,740 | 85,920 | 186,210 | 300,921 | 427, 343 

| ! 














The quota numerical limits established in 1930 
remained substantially the same up to and in- 
cluding 1948. Inno year during the period 1931 to 
1947, however, were the quotas even half filled; 
but the 92,526 quota immigrants received in 1948 
constituted over three-fifths of the total author- 
ized quota. The increase came largely from the 
greater use made by Great Britain of its quota 
and from use by displaced persons of Germany’s 
relatively large quota. | 

Preference is given within the quotas to relatives 
of citizens and to skilled agriculturists. These 
groups, together with a second-preference group 
composed of wives and children of resident aliens, 
made up 19 percent of the admissions under 
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quotas in the fiscal year 1948. Displaced persons 
formed more than 21 percent of the 1948 quota 


admissions. 


Over half of the immigrants and over three- 
fourths of the displaced persons had points of 
destination in large cities (100,000 population or 
more). New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco together received more than a 
third of the total number of immigrants and nearly 


two-thirds of the displaced persons. 


Distribution according to occupation of the 
immigrant aliens who entered in 1948 is given in 


table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of immigrant aliens admitted, by 


occupation, year ending June 30, 1948 




















Occupations 
Number | Percent 

Professional! and semiprofessional workers. ............ 12, 619 7.4 
yo, UY LE eee ee 4, 884 2.8 
Proprietors, managers, officials, except farm. .......... 6, 207 3.6 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers. .................- 15, 208 9.0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers............ 11, 019 6.5 
Operatives and kipdred see ee ee 12, 797 7.5 
SE GON CENT WE cccncncdundcéccaconnerteddoos 6, 389 3.7 
Protective service Workers............<-ccccccccccccccee 318 .2 
Service workers, except domestic and protective... _.--. 4,2 2.4 
Farm laborers and foremen....... EL 2 ENE ETO 946 -6 
Laborers, except farm ............ pabuudaaiddabaadal 4, 826 2.8 
Pe intinciisdisddbhindcieaduntstubeties EE OIE NE | 91, 235 53.5 

Tt iniseidiniciniblitehedttdiiaaantimiatintinttipit ee 170, 570 | 100.0 





Of the 170,570 immigrant aliens admitted in 
1948, 24,095 were under 16 years of age; 34,022 
were 45 and over. Female immigrant aliens num- 
bered 103,248, over a fifth of whom were war brides. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
In August 1949 


Aveustr 1949 was largely a month of watchful 
waiting in labor-management circles. Wage and 
contract negotiations in many industries were con- 
tinued, or deferred, pending developments in some 
of the major industries and bargaining groups, 
notably steel, coal, and automobiles. Many small 
contracts were extended, upon expiration, until 
more positive wage trends might be discerned. 
Attention was centered particularly on hearings 
of the steel fact-finding board in New York City 


involving some 50-60 steel companies and the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO). 

As a result, total idleness due to work stoppages 
declined still further from the 2,100,000 man-days 
estimated for July. The largest new strike of the 
month came late in August and involved some 
15,000 to 20,000 employees of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., members of the United Rubber Workers 
(CIO). 


Steel Fact-Finding Board 


Hearings of the fact-finding board in the stee| 
industry labor dispute, appointed by President 
Truman July 15,’ began in New York City, 
July 28. The United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) presented its case during the first 8 days 
and the representatives of the steel companies 
were allotted an equal length of time for their 
testimony. 

The union’s demands, raised in connection with 
a reopening clause in its existing contracts, in- 
cluded a pension plan, a fourth-round wage in- 
crease for all workers, and social-insurance benefits 
to be paid for by the companies. It was estimated 
that the total increase would be the equivalent of 
30 cents per hour, divided as follows: 12.5 cents 
in wages, 11.23 cents to establish a $125 monthly 
retirement pension to workers 65 years of age and 
over, and 6.27 cents for a company-paid life and 
health insurance plan. The union contended 
that the steel industry could well afford to pay 
for these benefits, without increasing prices, and 
cited the “phenomenal’’ profit position of the 
companies over the past several years in support 
of its contention. 

Spokesmen for the union claimed that the in- 
creased wages and other benefits were not only 
financially possible but necessary to increase the 
purchasing power of the workers and thus help 
reverse the downward trend in business and avert 
a possible depression. ‘Contrary to the indus- 
try’s contention,” the union president, Philip 
Murray, asserted, “the granting of the union's 
proposals not only would not hurt but would 
have a decidedly beneficial effect upon the na- 
tional economy.”’ 

Representatives of various major steel corpora- 
tions testified to the effect that the industry 


1 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1949 (p. 166). 
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should not be obliged to increase their labor costs 
at a time when demand for steel was declining. 
Such action, it was contended, would increase 
prices and thus cause a further reduction in 
demand, thereby encouraging a continued down- 
ward spiral of lower production and fewer jobs. 
Industry spokesmen claimed that increased wages 
could not be paid out of the profits of preceding 
years as such profits had been largely reinvested 
for expansion and improvement purposes. The 
“purchasing power” argument of the steel work- 
ers was characterized as the “union’s bid for 
public approval in resorting to strike threat en- 
forcement of a big inflationary fourth round of 
increased wages and benefits,” and as “‘a give-me- 
the-other-fellow’s-money to spend idea.” As to 
pensions, the companies contended that the re- 
opening clause in the steel agreements clearly 
confined the negotiable issues to wages and life, 
accident, health, medical and hospital insurance 
benefits, exclusive of employees’ pensions or 
retirement programs. 

At the end of the hearings on August 29, the 
board proffered its service as a mediator and 
announced that President Truman had extended 
the deadline for its report to September 10. In 
accepting the President’s proposal for a fact- 
finding inquiry, Mr. Murray agreed that steel- 
workers would continue to work under the terms 
of existing agreements for a 60-day period from 
July 16, thereby deferring a possible work stop- 
page until mid-September. 


Ford Strike Authorized; Negotiations Continue 


The international executive board of the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO), on August 12, au- 
thorized a Nation-wide strike against the Ford 
Motor Co. “if and when necessary to win the just 
demands of Ford workers.’”’ This action followed 
a strike poll by the Michigan State Labor Media- 
tion Board in which some 72,000 Ford workers 


- America (CIO), went on strike August 27. 


throughout the State approved a strike, if neces- 
sary, by a 7-to-1 ratio. 

The union’s demands included a $100 monthly 
pension for workers 60 years of age with 25 years 
of service, a company-financed medical care pro- 
gram, and a wage increase sufficient to restore 
purchasing power to the June 1946 level. Nego- 
tiations continued during the remainder of August 
with the company reportedly adhering to its 
opposition to pensions and contending that wages 
should be continued at their present level for 12 
months. 


Wage and Pension Issues in Goodrich Strike 


A 25-cent hourly increase in wages, a $100 per 
month company-financed pension plan, and a 
health and welfare program were the principal 
issues in dispute as 15,000 to 20,000 employees of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., members of the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plastic Workers of 
(Good- 
rich employees at Akron, Ohio, voted 6,355 to 408 
in favor of a strike on August 4, and no settlement 
was reached by the August 26 deadline.) Other 
issues, reported by the union, included questions 
of extending the 6-hour day to all company plants, 
elimination of area wage differentials, the union 
shop, extension of company-wide bargaining to 
include a Canadian plant, grievance procedures, 
a no-strike pledge, holiday and vacation pay, and a 
wage differential for night work. 

The Goodrich contract, scheduled to expire 
June 25, was continued by mutual agreement for 
a 60-day period. The union had been negotiating 
with Goodrich and other major rubber companies 
since May. Although agreements with the other 
companies do not expire until 1950, reopening 
clauses permitted negotiations on wages. Plants 
affected were at Akron, Ohio; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Cadillac, Mich.; Clarksville, Tenn.; Oaks, Pa.; 
Miami, Okla.; and Los Angeles, Calif. No settle- 
ment had been reached by the end of the month. 
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The Unemployment (Insurance) 
Trust Fund, 1948 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND balance in the 
United States Treasury at the end of 1948 ex- 
ceeded 8.5 billion dollars. This total represented 
an increase of 11.4 percent since 1946 and 3.9 
percent since 1947 (table 1). Some 7.5 billion 
dollars of the reserve consisted of the accounts of 
the 51 States and Territories, earmarked for bene- 
fit payments under their respective programs; ' the 
remainder of 946 million dollars was the railroad 
unemployment insurance account. 

Deposits made to the fund in 1948 by the States, 
as required under the social security legislation, 
exceeded withdrawals by about 130 million dollars. 





! Data are from Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington, May 1949, p. 14: State Accounts in the Unemployment 
Trust Fund, 


i 


With interest earned on Government securities 
held by the fund, the surplus of the year’s trang. 
actions equaled 285 million dollars. 

Compared with 1947, State deposits in 194 
declined by 108 million dollars, and withdrawals 
for payments of benefits increased by 75 million 
dollars. According to the report, the decrease jp 
deposits reflected lower employer contribution 
rates under experience-rating provisions of State 
programs, whereas increased withdrawals resulted 
primarily from a rise in average benefits. 

All but six States—California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and Rhode 
Island—had larger balances in the fund at the end 
of 1948 than a year earlier. Rhode Island with- 
drew 14 million dollars and New Jersey 50 million 
dollars to finance their temporary disability pro- 
grams.’ 





? Contributions by employees under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams may be diverted to the payment of disability benefits, under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
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TABLE 1.—Federal unemployment trust fund, by State and railroad unemployment insurance accounts, 1946-48 
{Amounts in thousands] 
Operations, 1948 Balance, Dec. 31— 
| 

Accounts with | ae Percent 

yith- change, change, 

Deposits Interest drawals 1948 1947 1946 1948 from 1948 from 

1947 1946 

Total..-----------------------+--------------- $1,065,388 | $174,537 | $917,713 | $8,507,580 | $8,185,369 | $7,635,104 +3.9 +11.4 
State accounts. ...-.------------------------- 989, 422 154, 924 859, 712 7,561, 324 7, 276, 690 6, 825, 480 +3.9 +10.8 
Se 11, 457 1, 259 7, 800 62, 475 57,559 56, 077 +8.5 +11.4 
ADGER. « < coscccnes ccccccccccescesencces< 1, 566 229 1, 375 11, 297 10, 877 9, 238 +3.9 +22.3 
CC ee 3, 832 553 1, 485 27, 827 24, 927 21, 786 +11.6 +-27.7 
hia dh oo dinin ncn nadaeihnin 6, 095 757 3, 300 38, 127 34,575 32, 006 +10.3 +19.1 
PRR. ccncecccece enanseeoneqeceesses 116, 151 14, 934 153, 500 702, 058 724, 473 713, 671 —3. 1 —1.6 
ee eee ere 6, 924 1, 042 1, 205 53. 176 46, 415 40, 366 +14. 6 +31.7 
i bttinheddtnwasacnsneseseere 3, 769 4, 023 14, 350 188, 709 195, 267 181, 262 —3. 4 +4, 1 
TIGENWEED 04 wcicconascocceweccccccnccsccce 1,311 304 800 15, 038 14, 223 13, 783 +5.7 +9 1 
District of Columbia - -....-.-.-.----.--- 2, 260 939 3, 005 45, 185 44, 991 44, 572 +.4 +1.4 
Florida..--..--..-. Ll nadhiiaebooaitiiensil 7,877 1, 515 6, 720 73, 447 70, 775 64, 409 +3.8 +14.0 
ak ch tncapipensdéeoesenesra 10, 385 2, 062 5, 150 101, 842 94, 545 86, 697 +7.7 +17.5 
Ss cstradiiascosendaguccecqeeseessesen 2,594 482 1, 600 23, 632 22, 156 20, 074 +6.7 +17.7 
DL. «dh dnidtinddbtonebauawesesébbowence« 3, 984 469 1, 330 24, 259 21, 136 17, 990 +14.8 +34. 8 
2c itnngedicechinemcgenceeou gue 60, 855 10, 531 50, 150 515, 046 493, 810 482. 464 +4.3 +68 
Cd. comthetadbenap—odenactneegeus 13, 018 3, 973 10, 200 193, 749 186, 958 177, 754 +3.6 4+-9.0 
Ds odimecgconpagpapecacoccoancocsscoss 9, 800 1, 685 2, 550 85, 474 76, 540 67, 676 +11.7 +26. 3 
a ee eS ere ae 7, 350 1, 228 2. 840 61, 831 56, 092 51, 744 +10.2 +19.5 
Pitt tniimen ach bin cdeeendnintiond 14, 590 2, 287 4, 875 114, 850 102, 848 92, 690 +11.7 +23. 9 
Boa ebabdidtbcrebnesecececdadcdce 16, 443 1, 949 6, 275 99, 399 87, 282 79, 716 +13.9 +24.7 
BE irgbecrencacsccesacscoconeessees= 6, 499 877 5, 640 42, 763 41, 027 38, 215 +4. 2 +11.9 
iiidbettnccnngude=ccseuneses 14, 675 2, 606 9, 500 128, 554 120, 773 114, 756 +6. 4 +-12.0 
ED, ciidvdcedébosmemensdudess 41, 700 3, 703 50, 000 175, 804 180, 402 196, 900 —-2.5 ~—10.7 
eis eetnddhnecounscasyousequece 77, 980 5, 576 34, 250 291, 763 242, 457 208, 847 +20. 3 +39. 7 
DE, coke 0 teganides bccwesdésenidesoes< 12, 985 2, 442 5, 530 122, 744 112, 847 99, 683 +8.8 +23. 1 
Gt tnnd: Goceccsttoncapnespecee 7, 365 878 2, 610 44, 318 38, 684 $2,118 +14.6 +38. 0 
a sabretebeonedad 25, 270 3, 638 13, 320 181, 778 166, 190 158, 227 +9. 4 +14.9 
CE EE eee 3, 860 566 1, 235 28, 880 25, 689 22, 423 +12.4 + 28.8 
ata ca eindcieseenindnahdateditowenniain 2, 880 681 980 33, 734 31, 152 27,617 +8. 3 +22. 1 
tt iincibtbeeagnecseesceesouesenrsr 1, 654 272 1, 130 13, 460 12, 663 11, 686 +6. 3 +15. 2 
7 EEN 8 =s 3, 816 570 3, 613 27, 533 26, 760 25, 440 +2.9 +8. 2 
ccna beacnncederanamenkns 71, 478 9, 955 98, 190 459, 328 476, 086 435, 381 —3.5 +5. 5 
New Mexico........---- chpbacnest medinnnt 3, 520 362 700 18, 943 15, 761 12, 764 +20. 2 +-48.4 
PY Mt cca chwcdedesecobout aduietehes 150, 759 21, 796 185, 600 1, 050, 722 1, 063, 768 974, 890 —1.2 +7.8 
i cnrighacdocctebsnbesdouss 20, 645 3, 027 6, 750 152, 470 135, 548 121, 577 +12. 5 +25.4 
EL canidecseccstbehnbocndese 1, 555 158 325 8, 308 6, 5, 894 +20. 1 +41.0 
EE 37, 955 11, 335 20, 050 557, 188 527, 948 489, 251 +5.5 +13.9 
ts Bich nagtuwesdabbbretachess 7, 390 915 3, 300 46, 638 41, 634 39, 845 +12.0 +17.0 
 tinitieginien a dalede ee 14, 189 1, 687 7, 250 84, 923 76, 297 69, 329 +11.3 + 22.5 
cn ciddiwinddncdhenccciiebaws 61, 248 12, 957 45, 100 636, 523 607, 418 586, 105 +4.8 +8.6 
Se , 065 1, 159 28, 719 46, 571 66, 065 77, 037 —29.5 39. 5 
i... nadebnnackibiaibemes 7, 709 1, 076 3, 700 53, 686 48, 601 43, 441 +10. 5 +-23.6 
South Dakota. ----- ee ee ae 1,113 181 310 9,114 8, 131 7, 123 +12. 1 +-28 0 
EEE IE ee ee 14, 771 2, 136 10, 600 105, 034 98, 727 92, 543 +6. 4 +13. 5 
i Siti Lb a csdendinbddgeeueondspuwe 25, 081 3, 934 4, 950 200, 030 175, 965 159, 204 +13. 7 | + 25.6 
ns. cc mnackimeodatnadbenil 3, 210 687 2, 720 33, 504 32, 327 28, 555 +5. 6 | +17.3 
Ca ES +e ee ee 2, 211 335 1, 350 16, 581 15, 385 13, 988 +7.8 | 4-18. 5 
os dnd bcccnensabcenasheewes 8, 1,717 5, 150 84, 030 79, 232 70, 692 +6.1 | +18.9 
I Sr ees ee 23, 780 3, 032 18, 380 149, 561 141, 128 136, 824 +6.0 | +9. 3 
onda satseienekeniieben 13, 823 1, 740 5, 075 88, 866 78, 378 70, 990 +13. 4 | $25.2 
EATS «onan iddencudsisnbebasesa 12, 219 4,472 4, 800 218, 696 206, 805 190, 744 +5.7 +14.7 
ti. cen shaba mi niastninsies 1, 526 232 375 11, 856 10, 473 9, 324 +13. 2 | +-27.2 
Railroad unemployment insurance account- - 75, 966 19, 613 58, 001 946, 256 | 908, 679 809, 623 | +4. 1 | +16.9 








Technical Notes 








Eviror’s Nore.—This series of technical 
notes serves the useful purpose of explaining 
the methodology and limitations of all major 
statistical series of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. Reprinted in booklet form from the 
Monthly Labor Review, they should offer a 
convenient compendium for all users of Bureau 
material. A standardized outline keyed by a 
generally uniform system of subheadings is 
employed as a reader-aid. 


I. Construction of 
Consumers’ Price Index 


CHANGES IN PRICES paid for goods and services 
usually bought by moderate-income families in 
large urban centers are reflected by the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index,' which the U. S. Labor Depar- 
tment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics issues from 
month to month. Such changes are measured by 
the rate of price movement of a representative list 
of items of specified quality. The components of 
the index and the weights assigned to each of 
them remain constant for considerable periods. 
The rate of price change is one of the most impor- 
tant factors affecting the cost of living, and over 
short spans of time, the Bureau’s index gives an 
acceptable approximation of changes in the cost 
of living for urban workers. 

The index was initiated during World War I, 
when prices rose rapidly, for use in wage negotia- 
tions, particularly in shipbuilding centers. Cover- 
age was gradually extended to include industrial 





! The title, Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate Income Families in 
Large Cities, was adopted in 1945. Previously this index had been precisely 
designated, Changes in the Cost of Goods and Services Purchased by Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Clerical Workers in 1934-36. In popular usage, 
this title was later shortened to Cost-of-Living Index. The latter designation 
gave rise to some misunderstanding of the scope of the series, and therefore 
the current term, Consumers’ Price Index, was introduced. 
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cities throughout the country, and estimates of 
Nation-wide changes in living costs were published 
at intervals, beginning in October 1919. Regular 
publication was established in February 192) 
Weights used in these early indexes were based on 
surveys of family expenditures conducted during 
1917-19. In the fall of 1935, the Bureau ip. 
troduced improved methods of calculating the 
index and in 1940 completed revision of the 
weights to correspond with 1934-36 family ey- 
penditure patterns, as determined by another 
extensive study of family consumption. 

In addition to its long-term use as a basis for 
wage adjustments, the index is used as a measure 
of changes in the purchasing power of the dollar, 
and as a guide to broad economic policy. 


Limitations of the CPI 


Amounts that urban families spend for living 
are not shown in the index. To develop such 
measures, information reflecting changes in in- 
come and in the manner of living would be re- 
quired, as well as statistics of price changes for 
consumer goods and services. 

The index does not represent price changes 
affecting other population groups such as single 
individuals, families living in rural areas, families 
of business and professional men, and families 
deriving a major portion of their income from 
sources other than their earnings, whose buying 
habits may differ radically from those of moder- 
ate income urban families. Nor does it take into 
account changes brought about by migration of 
families to large cities from rural communities or 
from other cities. 

Individual city indexes may not be used to 
compare living costs between cities. A higher 
index for one city than for another is no indication 
that prices are higher in that city than in the other. 
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It means only that prices have advanced more 
rapidly in one city than in the other subsequent to 
the base period. For example, assume that the 
dollar cost of a specific list of goods was $1,100 in 
City A and $750 in City B during the base period. 
Since these costs are taken as 100 for each city, 
an increase to $1,250 in City A would result in an 
index of 113.6, but an increase to $1,000 in City B 
would produce an index of 133.3. Thus, even 
though City B has a higher index, the level of prices 
is still lower than in City A. 


Basis for Selection of Items. A study made by 
the Bureau in 1934-36 is the basis of the selection 
of items and determination of weights for the 
index. This survey covered the incomes and 
expenditures of about 14,500 families of wage 
earners and lower-salaried clerical workers whose 
average income was $1,524 a year at that time. 
Expenditures for food, apparel, rent, fuel, utilities, 
housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and 
services purchased were ascertained in detail. 

The items selected to represent all goods and 
services purchased, on the basis of the 1934-36 
study, were those which were relatively important 
in family spending, which had distinctive price 
movements, and which were highly representative 
of larger groups of related items. Specifications 
of items to be priced were written to describe 
qualities, the retail-store prices of which would 
correspond with prices paid by families included 
in the survey. The sample of items priced con- 
sists of 49 foods, 58 articles of clothing, 10 fuels, 
23 housefurnishings, 49 miscellaneous goods and 
services, and rent. 

In order that the items selected for pricing 
would represent all goods and services bought by 
moderate-income families, expenditures for the 
items not priced were combined with those for 
the selected items. The weight for a priced item 
includes weights for similar items known to have 
the same price movement and a proportionate 
share of the weights for other items in the same 
consumption group for which price movements 
cannot be imputed directly to a specific article. 


Methods of Pricing 


Since all of the more than 1,400 different articles 
and services bought by wage-earners’ families need 
not be priced to determine changes in average 


prices paid, the Bureau prices about 190 of them. 
(For a listing of these items, see table on p. 289.) 
Two or more qualities of many of the 190 articles 
are covered and consequently the aggregate num- 
ber of articles and services included is 270. 


Specifications of Goods To Be Priced. ‘The Bureau 
attempts to price goods of constant quality from 
period to period, so that the index will reflect price 
changes only. To accomplish this, rents are 
compared on identical units from period to period; 
for other groups, detailed specifications have been 
written for the items for which prices are obtained. 
Each specification is for an article that experts in 
industry and trade judge to be most frequently 
purchased in the price lines in which wage earners 
and clerical workers concentrated their purchases 
in 1934-36. 

The specification for a man’s work shirt is 
typical. 


Shirt, work, cotton chambray: 

3.90 yards per pound before sanforizing, about 3.60 
yards per pound after sanforizing, based on 36-inch 
fabric, sanforized shrunk; 


Full cut, clean workmanship, good quality buttons, 
collar interlined with chambray or equal grade of 
fabric, continuous nonrip sleeve facing, double- or 


triple-stitched seam, 2 plain pockets with or without 

flap, 30 to 31 yards per dozen based on 36-inch fabric 

and neckband size scale 14 to 17 inches. (Specify 
whether double- or triple-stitched). 

In addition to the detailed specifications, records 
of brands, lot number or grade (where available), 
and other identifying information are also supplied 
to the Bureau’s representatives who collect the 
prices. 

Prices are obtained for identical articles as long 
as they are available in retail stores. When the 
Bureau’s representatives can no longer cbtain 
prices for a given article, they must substitute 
another. 

Substitutions are of two types: (1) Substitu- 
tion of another article which is adequately de- 
scribed by the same specification, and (2) substi- 
tution of an article serving the same purpose, but 
not of the same quality, and described by a new 
specification. 

In the first type, any difference in price between 
the old and new article is shown as a price change 
in the index calculation. For example, if one 
brand of men’s shirts is no longer available and 
another brand of substantially the same quality 
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is substituted, the difference in price is allowed to 
affect the level of the index. In the second type 
of substitution, the level of the index is not affected, 
for the new article is introduced by a linking proc- 
ess. An example of this type of substitution is the 
replacement of silk hose by rayon hose during 
World War II. Substitute specifications are al- 
ways made to adhere as closely as possible to 
those supplanted, i. e., with respect to utility of 
goods, materials, designs, and price movements. 


Methods and Cycle of Pricing.—Prices for the Bu- 
reau’s index are those actually charged customers 
in retail stores. Part-time Bureau agents (usually 
housewives, school teachers, and ex-Government 
employees) collect food prices monthly in their 
communities, according to the written specifica- 
tions. In food stores, prices are posted in full 
view of the customer and can be written down by 
these agents. The prices are checked if necessary 
with the proprietors or managers. 

Most of the price collection for other groups is 
done by futl*time Bureau representatives who are 
specially trained and who are guided by the speci- 
fications described. These agents obtain the price 
quotations for most apparel, housefurnishings, and 
miscellaneous items, in personal interviews with 
store managers and buyers. They collect rent 
information, by personal visit once a year, directly 
from a sample of renting families in each city. 
For subsequent quarters the rent collection is done 
by mail. A few prices, such as for fuel, are ob- 
tained directly from dealers, by questionnaire. 
Electric-power rates are obtained from the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities ? 
during the first 3 days of the week containing the 
15th of the month; prices of fuels in effect on the 
15th of the month are obtained in 34 cities 
monthly; apparel, housefurnishings, and miscel- 
laneous items are priced over a longer period 
(carried on as near the 15th of the month as pos- 
sible), in 10 key cities monthly and in the remain- 
ing 24 cities according to a rotating quarterly cycle, 
with 8 cities surveyed each month in addition to 
the 10 key cities. This cycle was carefully deter- 
mined on the basis of historical price movements 





2 These 56 cities account for about 60 percent of the total population in cities 
over 50,000 population in the United States. 


i 


for individual cities, in order to approximate th, 
national trend as closely as possible, and wa: 
coordinated with the rent cycle. 


Every month February, May, August, ang 
Birmingham November 
Boston Atlanta 
Chicago Cleveland 
Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Detroit New Orleans 
Houston Norfolk 
Los Angeles Scranton 
New York Seattle 
Philadelphia Washington 
Pittsburgh March, June, September, and 

January, April, July, and December 

October Baltimore 
Buffalo Jacksonville 
Denver Memphis 
Indianapolis Minneapolis 
Kansas City Mobile 
Manchester Portland (Maine) 
Portland (Oreg.) St. Louis 
Richmond San Francisco 
Savannah 


The quarterly cycle for pricing rents’ was 
developed from 3 groups of cities, each of which 
represents a good cross-section of the 34 large 
cities included in the index. Rents are obtained 
for each of these city groups quarterly as follows: 


January, April, February, May, March, June, Sep- 
July, and Oc- August, and tember, and 
tober November December 

Buffalo Atlanta Baltimore 
Denver Birmingham Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Chicago 
Indianapolis Houston Cincinnati 
Kansas City Los Angeles Jacksonville 
Manchester Milwaukee Memphis 
New York New Orleans Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh Norfolk Mobile 
Portland (Oreg.) Philadelphia Portland 
Richmond Scranton (Maine) 
Savannah Seattle St. Louis 
Washington San Francisco 


Sources of Price Quotations 


Quotations are obtained from retail stores and 
service establishments that wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers patronize widely. Insofar 
as possible, scientific sampling procedures are em- 
ployed in selecting retail outlets from which prices 





? For methods used in estimating the national rent index, see The Rent 
Index: Part 2, Methodology of Measurement, Mcnthly Labor Review, 
January 1949 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 1947). 
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are to be obtained; if necessary, local authorities 
are consulted. 

For food price collection, independent outlets 
are chosen by random sampling within geographic 
areas of the city. Representation of the indi- 
vidual types of stores is based on the relation of 
their sales to the total food store sales in the city. 
All important grocery chains within the city’s 
corporate limits are included.‘ In all, 1,129 inde- 
pendent grocery stores and markets, 208 chain 
organizations (having 8,640 stores), 152 dairies, 
and 340 bakeries are covered. 

For the pricing of other items included in the 
CPI,* outlets were selected by the Bureau on the 
basis of size, type of operation, quality of com- 
modities sold or services rendered, location, and 
clientele. Representation is given to department 
and specialty stores, to national, sectional, and 
local chains, and to independent stores. Cash- 
and-carry outlets and those granting regular credit 
and delivery service or installment credit are 
covered. In cities having stores operated by 
mail-order houses, such outlets are represented. 
Laundry and dry-cleaning establishments, beauty 
and barber shops, automobile-repair shops, ap- 
pliance stores, doctors, dentists, etc., are also in- 
cluded. Apparel, housefurnishings, and miscel- 
laneous goods and services prices are obtained 
from 3,500 stores and service establishments. 
Fuel prices are reported by 300 fuel dealers and 
utility companies. 

A comprehensive housing survey in each city 
is the basis for the master dwelling sample from 
which rents are collected. All city blocks are 
stratified by size, in such a survey. Rents are 
collected quarterly from subsamples of rental 
dwellings selected at random from the master 
sample. Both the master sample and the sub- 
samples of rental dwellings cover suburban areas 
which are an integral part of the city’s housing 
market. Rents are supplied by 600 to 3,000 
tenants in a city, depending upon population of 
the city surveyed. 





‘ The number of food quotations obtained in a city may vary considerably. 
Fewer quotations are necessary for staples, such as sugar and bread, the prices 
of which differ little from store to store and from time to time than for perish- 
ables, such as lettuce and round steak, which may vary considerably in a 
few days and from stcre to store at a given time. 

‘ For groups other than food, prices for each item are obtained from at least 
5 stores or service establishments in New York City and at least 4 stores in 
the other cities surveyed. Few stores can supply prices for ail of the articles 
in a commodity grouping. It is usually necessary to visit at least 10 stores 
in order to obtain a minimum of 4 quotations for each article priced in the 
clothing group. 


Calculation Procedures 


The current base period, 1935-39, was adopted 
in 1940 on the recommendation of the Division of 
Statistical Standards and indexes previously 
published on a 1913100 base were linked to the 
new series. 


Formula for Index. The index is based on the 


formula of Laspeyres: 


R _ 20? 
Dodoo 


where the (q,)’s are the average quantities of each 
item used by families in the wage earner and 
clerical groups in the base period, the (p,)’s are 
the prices for these items in the base period, and 
the (p,)’s the prices in a current period. In this 
form, the formula is used only in calculating the 
food index. 

For groups other than food, the Bureau calcu- 
lates the index on a variation of this formula, as 
a weighted average of price relatives (ratio of 
the price in one period to that in the preceding 
period) for each item. 


‘eat 2..( Er Aei) 


Sop t—1 


where the (q,7;-;)’s are the “cost weights” in the pre- 
vious period and the (2+) are the price relatives 


for each item, and R,-,; is the index for the 
previous period. The two formula forms yield 
identical results. 


Steps in Calculation of Different Indexes. Average 
prices of foods in the 56 cities surveyed each 
month are calculated separately for chain and 
independent stores and combined according to 
relative sales volume of the two types of stores. 
Prices are then multiplied by fixed quantity weights 
to give current value factors. For each city, the 
food index is calculated as a fixed-base weighted 
aggregative index. 

For those 11 or 12 cities in which rents are sur- 
veyed in a given month, the rents in the current 
period are compared with those of identical units 
in the previous quarter, after adjustments have 
been made for any changes in the facilities in- 
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cluded in the rentals. The relative change is 
based on the sum of the rental rates, and this 
relative is applied to the previous index to obtain 
the index for the current date. Thus the resultant 
figure is a simple link-relative index. Weighting 
is implicit in the sample selection. 

For the remaining four groups of commodities 
and services, the indexes are calculated as weighted 
averages of price relatives, as indicated above. 
Prices used in the index for a given specification 
are simple averages of the quotations in identical 
outlets from period to period. In each group, 
the sum of the value factors or “cost weights” 
(price times weight) is related to the sum of the 
value factors for the previous period and this 
weighted relative is multiplied by the index for 
the previous period to obtain the index for the 
current period. 

The individual city indexes for all items are 
then computed on the basis of group totals. This 
entails adding the value factors for the six major 
groups of goods and services and relating them 
to the aggr¢gate value factors for the same city 
in the previous period and calculating the current 
index by the same method described above for 
the group indexes other than food. For those 
cities in which rents are not priced but other 
groups are, the procedure is to hold the value 
factors for rents constant between pricing dates. 
Then the “all-items’’ index is computed in the 
same way as for cities in which all groups of items 
are priced. 

National indexes are calculated each month for 
all items and the six major groups on the basis of 
the cities surveyed, with estimates for unpriced 
cities. Each month the coverage is complete for 
the food group for which 56 cities are included in 
the national average and for the fuel, electricity, 
and refrigeration group which covers 34 cities. 

In the calculation of the group indexes for all 
cities combined, cost weights for individual cities 
are weighted by population, 56 cities for food, and 
34 cities for other groups. The basis is the popu- 
lation of the metropolitan area of the particular 
city and of other cities in the same region and size 
class. 

For those cities in which group aggregates for 
rent, apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous 
goods have not been calculated in a given month, 
the total value factors for these groups are esti- 
mated for purposes of the national index on the 


basis of the price trend in a city which has demon. 
strated similar price movements in earlier periods 


Special Adjustments. During World War II, jt 
was necessary to make some temporary adjust- 
ments in the weights of items affected by rationing 
and shortages. Weights for items which were not 
available for civilian consumption, and for which 
no substitute could be readily priced, were taken 
out of the group indexes, and assigned to a group 
of unpriced items. Prices of these items were 
assumed to have the same movement as the aver. 
age of all priced items. When these goods were 
again available their weights were reintroduced 
into the group indexes with an adjustment for the 
difference between the actual and estimated price 
movement while the goods were off the market, 
Adjustments of this type were made for automo- 
biles, tires, tubes, refrigerators, and other con- 
sumer durable goods. To reflect the effect of 
gasoline rationing, part of the weight for gasoline 
was assigned temporarily to public transportation 
and automobile repairs. 


Relative Importance of Items ° 


To meet public demand, the Bureau once a year 
calculates the relative importance of the individual 
items included in the index. These relative im- 
portance figures should not be confused with the 
quantity weights, which for the most part have 
been held constant since the base period. The 
relative importance figures are percentage dis- 
tributions of the value factors which result in the 
index calculation when 1934-36 average family 
expenditures for groups of items are multiplied by 
price relatives that measure average price changes 
of the items in the group. It should be recognized 
that these percentage distributions change from 
period to period, according to the relative price 
changes for the individual items. All of the items 
priced for the CPI as of December 1948 and their 
relative importance within their respective groups 
and in the total are listed in the accompanying 
tabulation. 

The emphasis placed on each price for each city 
depends on the importance of that particular 
article in the actual spending of moderate-income 
families in that locality (as shown in the 1934-36 





* For a more detailed discussion of relative importance, see “Consumers’ 
Price Index: Relative Importance of Components,” Monthly Labor Review, 


August 1948 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 1933). 
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qua 


survey). 


A comprehensive revision of the index 


within the next few years is contemplated by the 


Bureau. 


CPI items and their relative importance in the major groups and in the total index, December 1948 


It is to include establishment of new 
weights based on current expenditure data. 























Percentage distribu- 
tion of index value 
factors in December 
Item 1948 Item 
Grou All items 
to total 
ht eee 100.0 40.6 || Apparel. ........-..-.. 
———_— ee ee 
Cereals and bakery products ---.........--.------------ 13.9 5.6 Men’s: Overcoats 
|. * eS 
8 en 5 pounds. . 2.1 .8 a iacacadokisedenel és 
SD, cdessnescnsesdesessesats 11 ounces .5 “a _ eee 
Pc ittcccacbesedédansniccmnuns pound. . 4 ‘- I Sitti adidasbsndvenence 
i iceuecneapeescesebesekhihhg Ghia Giaéa a 1 Women’s: Coats, heavy, fur-trim_.........-..-. 
BRED GOOD. nc cccscnccccccscccces oe 20 ounces oF 3 Coats, heavy, plain. --.....-..-..--- 
Bakery products: Coats, light, plain..........-- nil 
De endascncsscccccscccsncnsen pound. . 8.1 3.3 Picbdedoveacautessnocccecsnsoned 
RR cnnicubccnnsecsosanenvetl GE.« sx 1.8 eS BL, cc adcnintiptinepeenananacachaen 
ei tiiccddoqetscananseseaisie 
Meats, ‘eed GI Fin necncenccscicncccascsescuane 32.8 13.3 Ne Dy rvicnindccndccnccescncesscascee 
: “a ir FO 
PE MDE cncccncceccccecccccsscuscus pound. - 4.7 1.9 i itctincotedeonsenesnsnsucnt 
DD, -.cobaknagansnnesseswsensnchetel , = 4.3 1.7 See 
CS Ee re a 2.0 .8 RS eee - nin 
SE, 6.on karen ccuseoonsonsesnssesses do... 1.9 8 ED Sn pcp deindcdcossoscensscene 

i  cehendes 40166 cnnenonenenqnaee do. 2.2 9 , 

Pork: oes os nnvessneacsueels 
Sk cnonbdbudccassanoocasocouseneseba a 3.4 1.4 On rere 
BE ME nengeadegpiecusunnapesnbonien do. ..- 2.0 8 Shirts, business. - - - ----- 

Bs WEED. woncwecssccscccssccscocscctes G0... 2.3 9 nc ciadduhecdwnecnondtenceses 
TT, .ccssascestebniebeoegneercouneid do...- .4 —- eS 
DE  iven6bégnognbenbocsobnncsstseseess do... 2.9 1.2 Undershirts. .......-- ‘ 
Poultry, nreasting i ccisucncocnccsshill _ 3.2 1.3 EL, codkacwaean 
ish: Socks... -.. FR 
Fish (fresh frozen) ......-...------------- Bpiaiws 2.2 .9 Women’s: Dresses, street... ..- 
A = 16 ounce can... 1.3 5 Dresses, house... - -- 
SE 
DE a 0 bcc codnscseccccscccnccoscsccssosege~ 18.8 7.6 NTS 

0 SE Se ee pound... 5.6 2.3 “Sees wee 

ihn iane ilies = sebecnesmanmeneie evs 1.8 x pO ES ee 

Milk, fresh ar tn cismtantaicntianniniigl quart. . 6.1 2.5 Boys’: Shirts, polo... _...-.- ne 

CUD gon cacucesedassssenceses ee 4.2  & Shirts, convertible collar .. 

Milk, i rccenievciecntene 1444 ounce can... 1.1 .4 saan ei aR aaaD 

iin ceuendiaakteuns 
I idcicnaccconcccesssaccesuescsccsoceses dozen . 5.8 2.4 rn cucuittnssneinbsbediweweu 
Pe PRRIRRING...., «cn nonccccevccscccccccccccccoces 19.6 8.0 Silk, rayon, and nylon.........-..--- 
Fresh fruits “4 vegetables. SR Re 15.2 6.2 "ee 

Fresh fru Women’s: Dresses. .-.-....--------- 
ptm Didhibibnesehdecksintendsedenets pound. .- 2.4 1.0 Ss 
0 pc nnentiiene eueagiiniemsiid ne 1.8 a ine ncetec se neenndntee 
DEE cnn cuteondasrcehtdpinnsochind dozen. 2.3 .9 Nightgowns-......-.-- 

Fresh vegetables: ol 
ho. patasndcinenetehsutnonns pound. re .3 TT ST 
Tl ibn cthatiaebnabnethesakenengs do... 5 eS ta Sa 
iia gdbdisiqncediequnocsusennsnnte bunch 9 4 Men’s: Shoes, street..........--- 

.— (ee - 1.4 6 Shoes, work. .....-.----- 

Tl iucdmiennenccuee Seasoousesocs pound -. .8 e Rubbers Se ce nw eaine 

EELS AER 15 pounds... 3.2 1.3 Women’s: Shoes, street - 

i in cit nidedontamcducinhiuma poun e a Children’s: Shoes, street, boys’ 

IL, ccnvesecocscesenecosssscos do... 5 2 Shoes, street, girls’ 
Canned fruits na Sch bndulthhitdneinsdedeancees 3.2 1.3 Other garments. .......-.-.------. a 

Canned fruits Men’s: Jackets, leather_........--- 
itn ctchneesécecesenseeusas No, 2% can. 5 a Hats, NN : —_ 
x cntemoooocesesednednonwssecss ce .4 2 Women’s: Coats, Se 

Canned d vegetables Girdles........--- ESE OM 

Sikanshen Aepereaacscecouesceses No, 2 can. -6 x Gloves, leather... -.- -- 
Peas. PREETI ere do... .4 a i ewes Sila ahieetidlinsecialad 
EL CRIT do... 1.3 .5 eS CY CS eee 
Dried fruits and vegetables: 1.2 5 Shoe repairs . - 
Dried fruits, ——_ pound aa 3 Women’s: Shoe repairs. .....---------- —~ 
Dried vegetables, navy beans-......-..-.-- do... 5 a CU oo cenassecesssocoe: Aarons 
BIND, .cncccececoceanecenesconessccce- do... 3.0 i oe senrtipapepennecnescoonnaeeséonese 
ES EE eee 3.2 1.3 || Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration __.......-..---------- 
Ea pound... 1.0 4 Electricl DGhikehhtbsiedberdssene 
eening, t * ‘aeteemmaenae headgnenpdbontenaptn do... .6 ‘ _ i “ae 
lL «<ceuesecscsensescerpesoseeses pint. 9 4 — mapuomen oie 
Samaroo , aedeeetnetgihinisebedaemoat pound... m 3 Rereoene LAT TRIS 
a hd a iawn = eaadanieas 
Sugar and sweets, sugar.................---.-.-.- do.... 2.9 1.2 Anthracite coal, Pennsylvania.........-.---------- 
10.05 percent or less. 
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CPI items and their relative importance in the major groups and in the total index, December 1948—Continued 
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| \| —, 
Percentage distribu- Percentage d 
| tion of index value tion of ra Pg a W 
| factors in December factors in December 
Item | 500s Item 1948 
| Group | All items Grou All items uS 
total | total | to | total wo 
Fue}, electricity, and refrigeration—C ontinued Miscellaneous—C ontinued Ur 
Bituminous coal 22.3 1.1 Medical care—C ontinued De 
‘oke 8.6 4 Surgeons: Appendectomy.......-....-.-------- 0.4 as c 
Briquets a (") Specialist: Tonsillectomy-..............-.------ 4 1] \ 
Wood ‘5 (1) Dentist: Al 
Lignite .4 (1) adh eatin aahbie ones 1.9 - ls 
Sawdust nee (1) (1) tie ome 7 r als 
Housefurnishings - 100.0 4.7 Hospitals: lu 
Towels 1.8 1 yay a a carci penlsinbibuintid 1.0 3 
Sheets 4.2 x Si ocd rerbeneerscencsnacases 1.5 4 | 
Curtains 3.4 2 Optometrist: SE cadscaccccsonsesaceceenses .6 J ca 
Blinkets 1.7 e Medicines and drugs: tt 
Rug, axminster 6.8 3 er obeeane 9 2 u 
Rug, felt base 1.7 1 te ncndnacseceseoenevenses 2 (1) x! 
Living room set, medium. 43 2 et ns en emmndll ol (1) €: 
Living room set, inexpensive... 98 5 i enone ‘= J in 
Dining room set, medium... 5.2 % Milk of magnesia................-- iiiiiieed 5 J I 
Bedroom set, medium 4.0 .2 Accident and health insurance......-........-- 6 1 
Bedroom set, inexpensive 6.1 an ESTE eo 13.1 3.2 
Sofa beds 2.1 oa ALR AAI seceaaeinte 3.7 9 
Bedsprings 1.4 a i 0 acme cingiind 2.2 6 mi 
Mattresses 2.9 on a .6 1 
Radlo-phonographs p wes 9.6 1 tli an ctticecinnaneeaiee ibanecntin 4 J an 
Sewing machines, electric ; 1.4 :3 I a ieanaanaiantnied .8 2 RF 
Washing machines, electric 6.8 1 Laundry soap st 
Vacuum cleaners, electric_. 2.2 4 a FTE mm ‘ 1.2 . 
Refrigerators, electric Chee Ga 14.6 .7 ee ce 1.8 4 in 
Stoves, cook : oailae MERE EE ee +S 6.5 a RE ees Se a a a a 1.1 3 / 
Dinnerware, plate 1.9 1 Other household supplies... ..___-- anise te EE 1.3 3 se 
Broom 1.1 (1) Pn on becaitibheneuses So ES ee 19.6 4.8 . 
Other housefurmishings- A (’) SS oy ORR 4.9 1.2 mn 
” Motion Sletanan: SAE PES 6.5 1.6 ( 
Misceclianeous. . : , a ae 100.0 24.7 Tobacco: l 
Transportation iN in tend icciknalie =n wreme 7.8 6.9 Ss ne 1.1 3 
Automobiles. ....._. nniininnindias 9.4 2.3 Int lS Ces 6.3 1.5 m 
Tires ‘ .6 oa ee el TE 8 2 
Gasoline 5.8 1.4 iinet Be sociated 9.9 2.4 ex 
Motor oil .6 = Barber service: Haircuts, men...-.........----- 4.1 1.0 ; 
Auto repairs 6 eo Beauty shop service: Wi 
Taxes . ts hs 2 Hr te 6 ol eS ee 1.1 2 h 
Automobile insurance EE Pe CE 1.3 a CC ETL A SE ATE AT 8 2 t 
Streetcar fares........ adie 7.6 1.9 Toilet articles: 
Bus fares 1.1 3 Rt ET tices 1.6 ‘ CO 
Railroad fares. as aedicbusslenassilibend 3 . | EST eee ee 1.2 3 1! 
Medical care. ........ sictalictasaatiaanesdiininaniadedaeuaeia mi 13.1 3.2 a LE AI .6 l e 
Physicians: LA TTI 3 Jl 
AE ERE SE re AE le. 1.9 5 i, i A TR et < c nt 
AS RTT eS AE SRR Ts 1.7 4 Gifts, contributions and other unallocated items- -_--- 16.5 4,2 fo 
Obstetrical care..... ad ener 5 of 
sl 








11.05 percent or less. 
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[I]. Collection and Compilation of 
Work Stoppage Statistics’ 


EsTIMATES SHOWING the number of stoppages, 
workers involved, and man-days idle in the 
(United States are issued monthly by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Annually, totals are compiled and the statistics are 
also classified by industry, State, city, major issue, 
duration, etc. Strike statistics are a broad indi- 
cator of industrial unrest. In this series an 
attempt is made to measure quantitatively the 
extent to which labor-management disputes result 
in stoppages of work. 

In 1880, the United States Bureau of the Census 
made the first exhaustive survey of labor disputes 
and published detailed information on 762 work 
stoppages. Subsequently the method of collect- 
ing the information varied, and the statistical 
series On work stoppages automatically thus fall 
into several historical groupings. During 1881- 
1905, the Bureau of Labor (then in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior) collected data on stoppages 
excluding those that involved fewer than six 
workers or lasting less than 1 day—a practice that 
the Bureau follows currently. No Federal agency 
collected national information on stoppages in 
1906-13. The Bureau compiled data on the 
number of stoppages only, during 1914-15. In- 
formation on the number of workers involved was 
subsequently added for approximately two-thirds 
of the known stoppages in the 1916-26 period. 

Beginning with 1927, a fairly uniform procedure 
has been followed in obtaining detailed informa- 
tion from the parties involved in work stoppages. 
Series have been computed on the amount of 
idleness during work stoppages each month as 
well as on the number of stoppages and number 
of workers involved. 


Coverage of the series extends to all known 
strikes and lock-outs within the continental 
United States which involve 6 or more workers 
and last a full day or shift. _ Stoppages of Ameri- 
can seamen or other workers in foreign ports are 
not included, nor are strikes of foreign crews on 
foreign ships occurring in American ports. All 
employees made idle in the establishment are 





' Prepared by Don Q. Crowther and Ann J. Herlihy of the Bureau’s Divi- 
sion of Industrial Relations. 


counted as “involved,” even though they may 
not be active participants or supporters of the 
controversy. All man-days in which work was 
scheduled are included in the calculation. 

The Bureau defines a strike as a temporary 
stoppage of work by a group of employees to 
express a grievance or enforce ademand. Usually 
the issue in dispute is directly between the em- 
ployer(s) and the striking employees, but there 
are significant exceptions. For example, in juris- 
dictional, as well as in rival union or representation 
strikes, the major elements of dispute may be 
between two unions rather than directly with the 
employer. In a sympathy strike, usually no dis- 
pute exists between the striking workers and 
their immediate employer but the purpose is to 
give union support or broaden group pressure for 
the benefit of another group of workers. Some 
protest strikes are intended to register the dis- 
satisfaction of workers with action (or the lack of 
action) by local, State, or Federal Government 
agencies on matters affecting their interests. 

So-called slow-downs, where employees con- 
tinue at work, but at reduced production speed 
are not included, nor are those instances in which 
workers report an hour or two late each day as a 
protest gesture or quit work several hours before 
closing time to attend rallies or mass meetings. 


Limitations of the Series 


This series cannot be used as an accurate basis 
for the measurement of the cost of strikes, in terms 
of the amount of production and wages lost. The 
calculation of such items involves many factors 
for which information is not available, including, 
for example, production schedules before and after 
the stoppage, flow of raw materials, amount of 
overtime worked by employees, etc. 

Within the limits that the Bureau places on the 
series, a number of work stoppages involving few 
workers, or lasting short periods (i. e., less than 
six workers or lasting less than a full shift) are 
omitted from the count. Such disputes usually 
are of little importance in the over-all count, and 
frequently cause no significant idleness or inter- 
ruption to production. 

Indirect or secondary effects of stoppages are 
not measured. The figures do not cover those 
employees made idle in other establishments or 
industries as a result of material or service short- 
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ages, resulting from a work stoppage. For ex- 
ample, a prolonged coal strike may cause wide- 
spread closing of industrial plants and a crippled 
transportation system, as fuel supplies are ex- 
hausted. 

At times, the idleness of employees directly in- 
volved in a strike may be considerably less than 
the idleness of other workers brought about in- 
directly. No satisfactory measurement, however, 
has been evolved to gage or even reasonably to 
estimate such indirect effects of work stoppages. 
Therefore, the Bureau’s work stoppage series is 
limited to the establishments directly involved. 

No attempt is made to distinguish between 
strikes and lock-outs because of the difficulty of 
determining the true facts. Stoppages are in- 
cluded in the series regardless of who may be 
deemed “responsible,” or which party takes the 
initiative. 


Survey Methods and Sources 


The Bureau seeks to obtain complete coverage. 
It does nét base the series upon a sample but 
covers all stoppages of the specified size and dura- 
tion for which information is obtained from any 
trustworthy source. 

Information on the existence of a stoppage is 
currently obtained from various sources, including 
(1) press clippings on labor cisputes from daily 
and weekly newspapers throughout the country; 
(2) notices received directly from the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service as well as 
from agencies concerned with labor-management 
disputes in over 30 States (such as, State media- 
tion boards, research divisions of State Labor 
Departments, State Employment Service Offices, 
and Unemployment Compensation Offices); (3) 
various employer associations and some corpora- 
tions; and (4) international unions. The im- 
portance of the different sources has changed from 
time to time. 

If the Bureau has any indication that a work 
stoppage exists, questionnaires are sent by mail 
to both parties stated to be involved in order to 
secure first-hand knowledge as to the number of 
workers involved, the dates and duration of the 
stoppage, major issues involved, method of settle- 
ment, etc. In some instances, field agents of the 
Bureau secure the necessary data. 

Strikes, by their very nature, are a matter of 
public knowledge and newspaper reporting. In- 





ee, 


formation as to the existence of a stoppage, jt, 
size, and major issues, therefore, is sometimes 
summarized on a case-by-case basis. The Bureay 
of course, holds confidential the individual reports 
submitted by employers and unions, as well a; 
supplementary data collected through State o,; 
Federal agencies. 


Calculation Procedures 


The Bureau’s monthly strike series are based oy 
estimates in large part. Those compiled annually 
are the result of an actual compilation of the 
figures from individual reports of work stoppages, 
Work stoppage series are always subject to some 
interpretation and rationalization. 


Monthly Estimates. Estimates are prepared and 
published monthly on the three specified measures 
of work stoppages: (1) number of stoppages, (2) 
number of workers involved, (3) man-days of idle- 
ness. Such estimates are compiled, about 4 weeks 
after the end of the month of reference, from the 
most accurate information on all stoppages which 
have come to the attention of the Bureau. As the 
Bureau’s experience shows a lag between the 
occurrence and reporting of a number of relatively 
small strikes, allowance is made (depending upon 
several variables) for these smaller stoppages in 
preparing the estimates of disputes occurring 
within the month. Estimates of the number of 
workers involved and total idleness are based up- 
on known information on stoppages of 500 or more 
workers and/or 5,000 or more man-days of idle- 
ness; allowance is made, based on the Bureau’s 
existing information and past experience, for the 
smaller stoppages. 

The total working time lost during the month 
is compared with the estimated working time and 
published as a percentage. “Total employed 
workers”, as used in making these computa- 
tions, refers to all workers except those in 
occupations and professions in which there is 
little if any union organization or in which strikes 
rarely occur. In most industries it includes all 
wage and salary workers except those in executive, 
managerial, or high supervisory positions or those 
performing professional work the nature of which 
makes union organization or group action im- 
practicable. It excludes all self-employed, domes- 
tic workers, agricultural wage workers on farms 
employing less than six, all Federal and State 
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vernment employees, and officials (both elected 
and appointed) in local governments. Estimated 
working time is computed by multiplying the 
average number of employed workers in the 
month by the number of days worked per em- 
ployee in the period. 
Annual Statistics. The annual series are totals 
of the number of stoppages, workers involved, 
and man-days of idleness. Compilation of such 
statistics is essentially a process of assembling 
the necessary information on individual cases, 
followed by analysis, evaluation, and classification 
into groups. Application of technical statistical 
formulae is not involved. 

The statistical unit is the individual strike or 
lock-out, irrespective of size. If groups of em- 
ployees (regardless of their number or how widely 
scattered) join in a work stoppage for a common 
objective their action is classed as a single strike. 

The count of workers involved in a strike or lock- 
out is the number actually made idle in the 
establishment directly involved. As already indi- 
cated, no distinction is made between the actual 
participants in a strike and those respecting or 
kept idle by picket lines or those sent home by 
the employer when a stoppage in one department 
closes the plant. 

Man-days of idleness, like the number of work- 
ers involved, are based on the idleness at the 
establishments directly involved. Workers in- 
volved multiplied by days of idleness equals total 
man-days idle. In this calculation, holidays and 
days not normally worked are omitted from the 
count of days of idleness. 

In addition, the annual statistics are classified 
according to a number of significant factors which 
are here described briefly. 

An industrial classification is made of each strike 
in accordance with the Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication Manual published by the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. In a few stoppages, 
workers in more than one industry are directly 
affected. Small stoppages which fall in this 
category are classified in the industry having the 
majority of workers involved; in large interindus- 
try stoppages, an allocation is made. 

The duration (length) of each stoppage is com- 
puted on the basis of calendar days, rather than 
working days, i. e., the lapse of time in terms of 
calendar days from the beginning until the end of 
the stoppage. For stoppages which begin at a 


definite time and are terminated by a formal agree- 
ment at a definite time, no problem arises in 
determining the duration. However, some strikes 
are never formally settled, although the workers 
may gradually go back to their jobs or find other 
employment; employers may be able to resume 
production with new recruits or may close their 
plants permanently. In such cases, the stop- 
pages are terminated, for statistical purposes, 
when a majority of the vacancies are filled and 
production begins to approach normal. On oc- 
casion, an actual settlement is later reached and 
the statistical record of the stoppage is then re- 
opened, and the figures are adjusted correspond- 
ingly. 

Establishment involved is actually a single work- 
place, e.g.,a factory, mine,orstore. Ina widespread 
strike of intercity bus drivers, truck drivers, or 
railroad workers, the establishment is regarded as 
the terminal out of which the employees work; in 
a strike of seamen, the ship is the establishment; 
and in a strike of dock workers the individual dock 
or loading place is regarded as the establishment 
or place of work. 

Geographical classification of stoppages follows 
State and city lines. In interstate stoppages, the 
workers involved and man-days idle are allocated 
to their respective States. Data are also com- 
piled each year for 150 separate cities (excluding 
suburban areas outside the corporate limits). In 
general, all cities having a population of 100,000 
or more in 1940 are covered. 

The causes of most strikes are multiple and 
varied, and do not always lend themselves readily 
to immediate and exact classification. After 
evaluation of the information available, the stop- 
pages are classified by issues into four broad cate- 
gories: (1) wages and/or hours; (2) union organi- 
zation matters (representation, union security, 
etc.); (3) other working conditions, such as job 
security, physical working conditions, administra- 
tive policies, work load, etc.; or (4) inter- or intra- 
union matters. Within these groups they are 
further subdivided into more specific categories. 

Union involved is another major classification of 
the series. For this purpose the union involved 
is the union which has taken active leadership in 
the stoppage. In disputes involving more than 
one union (jurisdictional or rival union disputes as 
well as those of cooperating unions) classification 
is made accordingly. If unorganized workers 
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strike independently, a separate classification is _ disposition of issues is presented. In most strike 
used, the issues are usually settled or disposed of befor. 

Method of termination of stoppages is the classi- the return to work is effected, but provision j, 
fication according to the means of termination. made to present data for the cases in which aq- 
For example: (1) disputes in which the parties justment of issues after resumption of work js 
agree directly to terminate the stoppage without — effected (1) by direct negotiations between th» 
any third-party assistance; (2) those terminated employers and the union (or workers); (2) }, 
with the assistance of private or nongovernment _ negotiation with the aid of Government agencies. 
mediators; (3) those terminated with the assistance (3) by arbitration; and (4) by other means (cases 
of government agencies; (4) those ending without _ referred to NLRB union boards, tribunals, ete. 
formal settlements; and (5) those in which the where method is other than negotiation). | 
employers discontinued business. The following questionnaire is used in collecting 

Disposition of issues is the classification in detailed information from both employers and 
which information regarding the settlement or unions. 
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Dear Sir: The Bureau of Labor Statistics has received information 


Kindly furnish for official statistical purposes the information indicated below in connection with this work stoppage. 
Please return the report within 2 days, if possible, in the enclosed envelope which requires no postage. If you do not have 
the information, kindly forward the blank to the proper official or give us his name and address. Your cooperation wil! 


be greatly appreciated. 
Very truly yours, Ewan Ciacue, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 








J ee ee 
on ee eineeieennasdeinn nas SiR ek AeA bn heh eedeneneencocsccceee 
3. Principal products or services of plant(s) involved in work stoppage (list in order of importance) -_.........--.----- 


6. Dates and number of workers idle. (Please show separate data for each establishment if available; if not, give estimate 
for entire stoppage and show the total number of establishments involved.) 











Date greatest number 
Establishment involved First day of stoppage of workers were idle Last day of stoppage Number of 


(Clty and Btate) on pay roll 
; Date | Hour | Workersidle* | Date | Workersidle* | Date | Workers idle* | ‘Deforestoppase 






































(Use additional sheets if more space is needed) 


*Show the total number of workers idle in each plant or establishment reported—those concerned directly and those made idle because of dispute. 
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7. If stoppage lasted only 1 or 2 days, how many workers were idle at least one full shift?_.......---........-----.- 
s, Number of days worked per week by most employees before stoppage- -------.----------------------------------- 


10, How long before stoppage were principal issues listed in item 9 a matter of dispute? Number of days -......______- 
11, Relation of stoppage to union-management contract: 

| the Was contract in effect when stoppage occurred? Yes ____-_- Ie Adus ba 

) by Dispute was due primarily to: (Check) 

nCles: (a) Attempt to obtain union recognition ( ) or establish first contract._..............-.------__- nae 

Cases rr ee Ss Ge ao nnn cade eahteassabhisidinoedensenckaseecece . 

ete ee ee Ls... scoducdnenemedeeeacecweneceadéceeecaseuccees 
” (Date old contract expired or was scheduled to expire)__..._...-.----------------- eee eee oe 
(d) Attempt to alter contract terms during life of the agreement_-_____._._._____------------- ase <nmue 
cling (e) Matters not involving the question of a contract...........-.------------------------------- someon 
and 12. Did a Federal, State, or local government agency participate in negotiations before the stoppage began? 
ints tcearenocoas i p.cckatneos If “yes” give name of agency -...-..--.------------ caaladeuwdbasnds neewetinn 
13. Method of terminating stoppage: 
Agreement or understanding for return to work was reached: (Check) 
hs A a ei RMR andabeanbenencees 

R210,8, (b) With assistance of government agency: 

. oe ee nee eedbedanvornehansousione De omheewan 
2 a sebum bawweé debates nebdhndubibobiwoouenece Msp daw 
ee Eo) henna cide am cibidhthadibeatih otsthutbeniubéwere i ee 

ee ok ee... en bbciiee dea edad scbtadeebundénaandecds 

lie ~———-e ee ee ee em em wm mm em em ee eee mem mmm em em em mmm mr mmm emer rem m mmm mmm emer er mmm mr meme remem em mm ere mee ee - = 

(d) Workers returned without formal arrangement or settlement___..__............-------- aan 
ame SE, TD NI ng occu neccnsnctccusescucuscecs Date most employees resumed work - 
15. Were all issues completely settled at termination of stoppage? Yes ___-_-- it ahocue 
If not, please indicate how the remaining issues were to be finally adjusted: (Cheek) 
(a) By direct negotiations between employer(s) and union___.....-._._---------------------------------- 
née. (b) By negotiations with the aid of a government agency. Name -__-_.-------.---------------- 
“ Se ey eres COUOUOO Gl BUUCITROOED «onc cwccccccccncdeccecncccccceccccccecces aie Ce _ 
we nn smntaneieskioddlavdanscedeudiantinetecercios 
: 16. If no agreement to terminate stoppage has been reached, have the majority of the vacancies been filled either by old or 
= new employees? Yes -_---- Pe ides If “‘yes.’’give date by which majority of vacancies were filled________ 
ellie lait (Dae) t—t—<‘S 
17. Was there any violence in connection with the stoppage? Yes -_----- ae Were there any deaths? 
Pa PP Ridase DD cn eRe encanto 
Any injuries (necessitating medical attention)? Yes -_---- Se owen 
nai Re i i eekenp aEdEnGensinyeseenenaounenepbabhbneewes _ - 
18. REMARKS: 
te 
~~ Bignature of person makingreport) == (Position or office) (Date) 
see SS" (Company ororganization) == = "a (Address) 


PLEASE ENCLOSE A COPY OF ANY NEW AGREEMENT OR AMENDMENT TO OLD AGREEMENT SIGNED AT CONCLUSION OF 
DISPUTE 








Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours ’” 


Exemptions—Pipe-Line Employees. A _ Federal 
court of appeals held* that employees checking 
materials used in the construction and operation 
of pipe lines, although they were engaged in 
interstate commerce, were exempt from the over- 
time compensation provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Section 13 (b) (2) of the act, the 
court stated, made them exempt, since they were 
employees of an employer subject to part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The employer was a corporation created during 
the war by certain oil companies to construct and 
operate pipe lines owned by Government corpo- 
rations. The actual construction work was per- 
formed by outside contractors, but workers hired 
by the employer received, checked, and inspected 
the materials and tools ordered by the contractors, 
and also the materials used in the operation of the 
pipe lines. 

In holding the employees exempt, the court 
pointed out that pipe-line companies were ex- 
pressly covered by the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The test of whether they were employed by an 
employer subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 





! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law 
or to Indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which con- 
trary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the 
existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented. 

* This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

3 Schmitt v. War Emergency Pipe Lines, Inc. (U. 8. C. A. (8th), June 22, 


1949). 
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the court stated, was whether the employer oper- 
ated and controlled the pipe lines—not whether 
it owned or leased them. As employees engaged 
in checking materials used for construction wer. 
held to be in the same position as those checking 
materials for operation, and their activities related 
to operation of the pipe lines, the exemption was 
held to be applicable. Since one of the pipe lines 
was already in operation prior to their employ. 
ment, the construction work they performed was 
like work on the extension of a railroad system, 
and constituted interstate commerce. 


Defense Plant Construction not Production of Goods 
for Commerce. A Federal district court held ‘ that 
employees engaged in operations connected with 
the original construction of a munitions plant 
during the war were not covered by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

The employees included nurses, telephone opera- 
tors, clerks receiving and checking materials and 
supplies, clerical and stenographic workers, and 
clerks maintaining architects’ and engineering 
records. They sued for overtime compensation 
alleged to be due, under the act, from their 
employer, who was solely engaged in the construc- 
tion—not the operation—of the plant, under a 
cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with the United States 
Government. The plant had been completed in 
stages, and products were shipped from part of 
the plant while other parts were being completed. 

Plant construction did not constitute engaging 
in commerce or production of goods for com- 
merce, the court held. That the plant was in- 
tended for production of goods for commerce did 
not make the tie to commerce so close as to bring 
the construction within the act’s coverage. If 
Congress had desired to include such employee 
activities within the coverage, the court said, it 
would have so stated. 

Certain employees, such as checkers and tele- 
phone operators, had performed work in connec- 
tion with some materials which had been re- 
shipped to other States. However, the court 
refused to allow recovery of overtime compensa- 
tion for such work on the ground that it was too 
trifling and that it was not shown what proportion 
such activity was of the employees’ total work. 





* Cooper v. Rust Engineering Co. (U. 8. D. C., W. D. Ky., Apr. 18, 19) 
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Labor Relations 


Prohibition of Strike for Closed Shop. The Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit® upheld an 
order of the National Labor Relations Board® 
prohibiting @ union from striking to obtain an 
employer’s agreement to select employees through 
the union’s hiring hall. The union had refused to 
obey the Board’s order, whereupon the Board 
petitioned the court for its enforcement. 

In granting the petition, the court held that the 
strike for a hiring hall agreement was clearly a 
violation of section 8 (b) (2) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended by the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, since it was an 
attempt to cause the employer to discriminate 
against nonunion employees. New agreements 
made between the union and the employer after 
the Board’s order were held to justify enforcement 
of the order. 

The court held that section 8 (b) (2) of the act 
was constitutional and did not impose involuntary 
servitude on union members, since it did not 
prevent any individual from quitting work. 


Picketing—Restraint and Coercion; Agency. In two 
recent cases the NLRB further considered the 
question of when picketing constitutes restraint 
and coercion of employees in the exercise of their 
right to refrain from union activity under the 
amended NLRA. 

(1) During a strike, about 80 to 100 pickets 
patrolled in front of a struck plant, the number of 
pickets increasing when nonstriking employees 
reported for work. An assault on a nonstriker, 
an attempted assault on a supervisor in the 
presence of rank-and-file employees, and threats 
of reprisals to other persons took place. The 
NLRB held? that such picketing constituted 
restraint and coercion, was not peaceful, and was 
not privileged as free speech. The facts that 
traffic was not impeded and that police could have 
facilitated entry of persons into the plant were 
held immaterial, since the picketing was calculated 
to bar employees from entering. The act did not 
require that employees elicit police assistance in 
the exercise of their rights. 

In the same case, the Board considered the 





' NLRB v. National Maritime Union (U. 8. C. A. (2d), July 1, 1949). 

‘See Monthly Labor Review Oct. 1948 (p. 409). 

‘In re Local No. 1150, United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America, CIO (84 NLRB No. 110, June 30, 1949). 
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legality of a ‘“Taft-Hartley’ demonstration by 
1,500 to 2,000 persons marching in front of the 
plant during the strike. The demonstration was 
held to be coercive, since it was obviously in 
support of the strike. The Board stated that the 
legality of picketing did not depend on the number 
of pickets, which it was not authorized to regulate, 
but only on whether violence or threats were used. 

Both the local and the international unions, 
who together had sponsored the strike, were held 
responsible for these acts of restraint and coercion, 
even though individual acts of violence may not 
have been specifically authorized. ‘The Board 
found that officers (including shop stewards) of 
both organizations with power to represent them, 
had actively participated in the picketing and 
demonstrations and had directed or instigated the 
coercive acts. 

(2) Coercive action by rank-and-file strikers 
against nonstriking employees, on their entering 
and leaving a plant, or in their homes, was held ° 
by the Board to have been authorized by a local 
and an international union that had sponsored 
the strike. Although a union is not liable for 
coercive acts by persons whom it has clothed with 
apparent but not actual authority, the Board 
stated, a union’s actual or apparent sponsorship 
of a strike constitutes an invitation to all employees 
whether union members or not, to engage in 
strike activities, and employees engaging in such 
activities become subagents of the union. A 
union’s international representative was held to 
be the agent of both the local and the internationa! 
in the conduct of the strike, because the union’s 
constitution authorized him to take all necessary 
action regarding organizational activities in the 
area of the struck plant. The local union had 
turned the conduct of the strike over to him. His 
direction to strikers to “go out and get’ non- 
strikers was held to direct the use of every means 
at their disposal, including violence, to further 
the strike. The Board pointed out that this 
officer assisted in some acts of violence, but he 
was also held to be responsible for acts not com- 
mitted on the picket line or in his presence. 

Local-union committeemen were also held to be 
agents of the international union in picketing, as 
the international approved their appointment as 
picket captains. Accordingly, the international 





8 In re United Furniture Workers of America, Local 472 (CIO) (84 NLRB 
No. 69), 
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union was ordered to cease acts of coercion in 
violation of section 8 (b) (1) (A) of the amended 
NLRA. The local committeemen were held to be 
agents of the local union also, in picketing activity, 
because of the broad powers given to them in 
conduct of the strike. However, neither the local 
nor the international was held responsible for acts 
which took place before the collective-bargaining 
contract expired, since union members had been 
directed not to strike before that date. 


Discharge for Coercive Activity; Agency. The 
NLRB held * that an employer was not justified 
in discharging an active union member, although 
the member had told other employees (1) that if 
they did not join the union promptly, “‘it will make 
it so hard for you, you will have to join or quit 
work * * * when they organize it” and (2) 
that after the union had completed its organiza- 
tion work, nonmembers would be given from 12 
to 60 days to join. The Board stated that these 
remarks did not havea coercive effect, because the 
member who uttered them was not a union agent 
or organiZer, but only an enthusiastic rank-and-file 
member. The employee was held to have merely 
predicted a union shop after a union victory in 
representation and union-shop elections. 

In previous decisions, statements predicting loss 
of jobs because of failure to join a union had been 
held coercive and in violation of section 8 (b) (1) 
of the amended NLRA. But these decisions 
were distinguished on the ground that the utter- 
ances were made by union agents and so contained 
threats of action by the unions themselves. One 
Board member dissented, on the ground that there 
was no valid distinction between the effects of 
statements by union representatives and of those 
by rank and file members. 


Non-Communist Affidavit. The NLRB held ” 
that a union had complied with the non-Commu- 
nist affidavit provisions of the amended NLRA 
and was entitled to be placed on the ballot in a 
representation election, although one of its 
officers, shortly before he executed the affidavit, 
stated that he was resigning from the Communist 
Party merely to permit the union to secure the 
benefits of the act, and that he was still attached 
to the principles of the party. 





* In re Tennessee Coach Co. (84 NLRB No. 85, June 29, 1949). 
” In re American Seating Co. (85 NLRB No. 49, July 21, 1949). 


i 


The Board pointed out that section 9 (h) of the 
act merely required that union officers make th 
non-Communist affidavit, and did not require that 
the affidavit be true. Otherwise, the Board Stated. 
representation petitions would be subject to delay 
because of the necessity of investigating each 
affidavit. 

One Board member dissented, on the ground 
that the act did not require the Board to accept 
an affidavit which was repudiated in advance. 


Bargaining— Violation of ‘“‘No-Strike’’ Contract 
The NLRB held ™ that an employer’s statutory 
duty to bargain with a union was suspended while 
the union was violating a no-strike clause of 
collective-bargaining agreement. The employer's 
refusal to rehire some of the strikers, after he had 
repeatedly offered to reinstate them, was held not 
to constitute a discriminatory discharge in viola- 
tion of section 8 (3) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The strike occurred in 1946, prior to 
the enactment of the Labor Management Rela. 
tions Act. 

The strike was started by rank and file workers 
rather than by the union. The employer refused 
to enter into discussions with a union agent until 
the strikers returned to work, and 2 days after the 
beginning of the strike, sent the union a formal 
letter to this effect. The union then sanctioned 
and supported the strike. Thereafter, the em- 
ployer, by letters and advertisements, solicited the 
strikers individually to return to work and offered 
wage increases. Upon the rejection or ignoring 
of these offers, he notified the strikers of the 
termination of their employment. The union 
brought unfair labor practice charges against the 
employer. 

Dismissing the charges, the Board found that 
the union had violated its agreement not to sanc- 
tion, support, or engage in “any” strike, which 
was held to bar both authorized and unauthorized 
strikes. Even if the strike was unauthorized, the 
Board held, the union had not fulfilled its agree- 
ment to endeavor in good faith to bring about the 
strikers’ return to work, as no positive direction 
was given to that effect. The agreement was 
held not to have been fulfilled by a premature 
attempt to get the strike leaders to return to work, 
or by the holding of union meetings to make 
“plans” to persuade strikers to return. 





In re United Elastic Corporation (84 NLRB No, 87, June 29, 1949). 
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In holding that the union’s violation of the no- 
strike clause justified the employer’s refusal to dis- 
cuss grievances or negotiate, the Board stated 
that, while the Wagner Act created an absolute 
duty to bargain, this duty could be channeled 
through a collective agreement. The statutory 
purpose of promoting stable labor relations would 
he jeopardized, the Board said, if adherence to 
such agreements were not required, and futility 
were thus imparted to the bargaining process. 

The Board held that being under no duty to 
bargain with the union, the employer was justified 
in his individual solicitation of the strikers to 
return to work in his unilateral offers of wage 
increases. The wage offer, it held, was part of 
the offer of reinstatement. 

Striking in violation of the contract was held to 
justify discharge under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The employer’s several offers to rein- 
state the strikers were held not to constitute a 
waiver of his right to discharge them, since the 
offers were conditioned on their being accepted 
within a limited period, and that condition was 
not fulfilled. 

One Board member dissented on the ground that 
the union had not violated the contract. The 
majority’s decision, he stated, would either make 
the contract an insurance by the union of its 
members’ good conduct, or make all members 
agents of the union for purposes of liability. Dis- 
charge of the strikers was not justified, he said, 
since their violation of the contract did not change 
their status as employees. 


Union Security—State v. Federal Law. The 
NLRB ruled ® that a unit of employees was ap- 
propriate for a union-shop authorization election, 
although it included employees with headquarters 
in States that had more strict regulations of union- 
security agreements than those included in Federal 
law. 

Section 14 (b) of the amended National Labor 
Relations Act states: ‘Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as authorizing the execution or 
application of agreements requiring membership 
in a labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State * * * in which such ex- 
ecution or application is prohibited by * * * 
law.’ The Board, in accordance with a previous 





"Inve Western Electric Co. (84 NLRB No, 111, June 30, 1949.) 


decision, held that a unit for union-security 
election purposes could not include employees in 
States prohibiting all union-security agreements, 
but that section 14 (b) did permit inclusion of 
employees in States which merely regulated union- 
security agreements, even though a greater per- 
centage of employees was required to approve 
such agreements than under the Federal law. 

One Board member dissented, on the ground of 
a recent Supreme Court decision’® that State 
laws containing stricter regulation of union- 
security agreements must prevail over Federal 
law. The majority replied that its decision was 
not in conflict with that of the Supreme Court, 
since the State and Federal Governments had 
concurrent jurisdiction to regulate union-security 
agreements. Therefore, its certification of a 
union-shop election unit certified only that Fed- 
eral requirements had been met. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Florida—‘ Right to Work”’ not Enforceable by Union. 
The Supreme Court of Florida held '* that the pro- 
vision of the State constitution (in sec. 12 of its 
declaration of rights) that the right of persons to 
work shall not be abridged or denied because of 
membership or nonmembership in a union could 
be enforced only by the employee whose right was 
abridged, and not by a labor organization. 

The court reversed a lower court decree which 
had granted a union’s petition for an injunction 
against an employer’s dismissal of workers because 
of their union membership. It held that the only 
rights protected by the State Constitution against 
infringement by an employer’s action were those 
of the employees; that the constitution was not 
intended to protect any rights of labor organiza- 
tions in this respect. The court pointed out that 
there was no showing of any contract between the 
employer and the union or that the union was 
entitled to represent these employees. 


Michigan—Majority Approval of Strike Required. 
The Michigan Supreme Court ’ upheld the valid- 
ity of a State law providing criminal penalties for 





4 In re Giant Food Shopping Center (77 NLRB 791), See Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1948 (p. 57). 

18 Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. v. Wisconsin ERB (336 U. 8. 301). See 
Monthly Labor Review May 1949 (p. 554). 

16 Miami Laundry Co. v. Laundry, Linen, Dry Cleaning Drivers, Salesmen 
and Helpers Local Union No. 935 (Fla. Sup. Ct. June 17, 1949). 

1? International Union of United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, CIO v. McNally (Mich. Sup. Ct., June 29, 1949), 
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calling a strike which had not previously been ap- 
proved, at a special statutory election, by a ma- 
jority of the employees in the bargaining unit 
concerned. 

A union sought to enjoin a threatened criminal 
prosecution for violation of this law. It had 
called a strike without holding such an election, 
while mediation was still in progress. The lower 
court held for the union. 

On appeal, the supreme court reversed the lower 
court’s decision. It held that the statute was not 
repugnant to the State or Federal constitutions, 
since the right to strike was not absolute. Strik- 
ing and picketing, it held, were something more 
than the exercise of free speech and assembly. 
Strikes were held to contain an element of coercion 
and therefore to be subject to regulation under 
the State police power. The desire to prevent a 
minority of employees from tying up a whole 
plant was held to be sufficient basis for prevention 
of strikes without majority assent. It was also 
pointed oyt that the majority principle was main- 
tained in deciding whether a union should repre- 
sent a group of employees in bargaining with an 


employer concerning wages, hours, and conditions 


of employment. 
The statute was held not to be in conflict with 


the Labor Management Relations Act. The 
fact that the Federal act prohibited strikes in 
certain situations did not mean that Congress 
intended to prohibit States from making other 
regulations concerning strikes. Although applica- 
tion of the State statute affected interstate com- 
merce, this was held not to make the statute 
invalid when it was a lawful exercise of the State 


police power. 


Minnesota—Prohibition of strikes for Closed Shop. 
The Supreme Court of Minnesota held constitu- 
tional '* a 1947 State law prohibiting strikes or 
boycotts for the purpose of inducing an employer 
to persuade or coerce his employee into joining a 
union. 

The court upheld an injunction of a trial court 
against a strike by union employees to compel an 
employer to discharge certain nonunion employees 
in his store. Until 1947, almost all employees 
in the store’s floor covering and drapery depart- 
ment were members of a floor decorators’ union, 





18 Dayton Co. v. Carpet Linoleum and Resilient Floor Decorators Union, 
Local 696, AFL (Minn. Sup. Ct., June 24, 1949), 


which had an agreement with the employer regard- 
ing employee representation. In 1947, tho 
employer hired three nonunion “measurers.” Thy, 
union informed the employer that no work would 
be done on material required to complete the jobs 
measured by nonunion men. The employer sued 
for an injunction. 

The appellate court held that the strike violated 
the 1947 State act, although the strike notice. 
stated the reason for the strike to be the employ- 
er’s failure to pay union rates to the nonunion 
men. This statement was held to be withoy; 
basis, since the union was uninformed of the rates 
paid these employees. 

This statute prohibiting the strike was held to 
be compatible with both the constitution of 
Minnesota and that of the United States. }, 
virtue of a State’s police power to prohibit dis- 
crimination against either union or nonunion em- 
ployees and to prohibit a union from striking to 
coerce an employer to commit an unlawful act. 
The Minnesota labor relations law prohibited 
discrimination against nonunion men unless a 
union-shop agreement was in effect between the 
employer and a union representing a majority of 
his employees. An attempt by the union to 
show that an oral union-shop agreement existed 
was rejected, since the law presumed the written 
agreement between the parties to be the only 
agreement. The 1947 statute was held not to 
impose involuntary servitude on the striking 
employees, since it permitted individual quitting 
of work. 

One judge dissented on the ground that a union- 
shop agreement was actually in existence. 


Nevada—Picketing for Closed Shop. The Suprem 
Court of Nevada held that union members 
could lawfully picket an employer for the purpos: 
of compelling him to grant a closed shop. 

Two unions, representing less than a majority 
of workers in an employer’s drug stores, demanded 
recognition and a closed-shop contract, and, upon 
the employer’s refusal to grant them, peacefully 
picketed the stores. 

On the employer’s request, a lower court granted 
an injunction against the picketing. Two union 
members subsequently were prosecuted for con- 
tempt for distributing newspaper articles to the 
effect that the employer was “unfair to organize’ 


% State of Nevada vy. Eighth District Court (Nev. Sup. Ct., June 24, 1% 
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labor’ and had discharged five employees for 

ynion membership. The union petitioned the 

State supreme court to prohibit the enforcement 
of the lower court’s restraining order. 

The supreme court granted the petition. It 
held that one could not be punished for contempt 
of this order, since the order infringed the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly. 

The court held that the picketing was not for 
an unlawful purpose, although a Nevada statute 
prohibited an employer from making an agreement 
that employees or persons entering employment 
must agree either not to become, or to become a 
member of a labor organization. This statute was 
held not to prevent a closed shop, although its 
language was similar to that of statutes making 
such a prohibition, the validity of which had been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court.” 
The Nevada statute, the court pointed out, must 
be examined in the light of its legislative history. 
It was passed in 1907, at a time when “‘yellow-dog 
contracts’ making nonmembership in a union a 
condition of employment were arousing the ire of 
labor unions. The “‘company”’ union was another 
device used by employers to forestall formation 
of trade-unions. The court held that the 1907 
statute was directed against ‘‘yellow-dog con- 
tracts” and “company” unions, and not against 
union-security agreements. 

One justice dissented, on the ground that the 
similarity of the Nevada statute’s language to 
that of anti-closed-shop statutes made a different 
construction of its meaning unwarranted. 


Virginia—Severance Pay Plan. ‘The Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals ruled # that a severance 
or dismissal pay plan announced by an employer 
constituted a contract which was binding upon 
him to the extent that his employees performed 
satisfactory service subsequent to its announce- 
ment. 

An employer amended a severance pay plan 
in 1943 and published an outline of the plan in a 
handbook for employees, while he was still en- 
gaged in the performance of Government war 
contracts. Subsequently, upon termination of 





® Lincoln Federal Labor Union v. Northwestern Iron & Metal Co. (335 U. 8. 
525), see Monthly Labor Review, March 1949, p. 322. 
po Hercules Powder Co. v. Brookfield (Va. Sup. Ct. of App., June 
1949). 


these contracts, plans were made for transferral 
of one of the employer’s plants to the Army. 
Shortly before the plant was turned over, the 
employer notified employees that they would not 
be entitled to dismissal pay if they were transferred 
directly to the Army. 

An employee who later transferred to the Army 
sued to recover severance pay. The appellate 
court, affirming a lower court decision, upheld 
the employee’s right to recover such pay. It held 
that the employer could not, by the notice con- 
cerning transfer of employment, affect rights to 
dismissal pay earned through services performed 
prior to the notice. The fact that the outline of 
the plan said severance pay was authorized 
within the discretion of the employer was held not 
sufficient to nullify the positive nature of the 
employer’s offer, nor did a statement that the 
plan was subject to discontinuance or change from 
time to time. Such changes in the plan could only 
affect future rights—not rights already earned by 
services rendered—the court said. It pointed out 
that the employee had foregone the opportunity 
to secure another position in reliance on receipt of 
these benefits. 





Washington — Picketing; Injunctions. The Su- 
preme Court of Washington decided a number of 
cases involving the legality of picketing to compel 
workers to become union members or an employer 
to enter into a union contract. 

(1) Peaceful picketing was engaged in by a 
teamsters’ union in behalf of an automobile sales- 
men’s union. The object was to compel owner- 
operators of a used-car business, some of whom 
had no employees, to join either the teamsters’ 
union or the automobile salesmen’s union and enter 
into a contract to carry on business only during 
certain hours and days fixed by the salesmen’s 
union. The union had secured from 115 other 
local car dealers an agreement to conduct their 
business only during the specified hours, The 
picketers took down automobile-license numbers 
of persons patronizing the dealers who were being 
picketed. 

The State supreme court, affirming a lower court 
decree, held” the picketing to be unlawful and 
enjoinable. 'theld that the interest of the owners 
and the community in preventing this coercion 





2 Hawke vy. Teamsters Union (Wash, Sup. Ct., June 2, 1949). 
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outweighed that of the union, in view of the small 
number of employees hired by car dealers. The 
right of free speech was held not to be absolute 
where property rights were affected. One judge 
dissented, on the ground that a State could not 
prohibit picketing merely because no employer- 
employee relationship was involved. 

(2) The court reached the same result in another 
case with similar facts.” 

(3) Peaceful picketing by a union to compel an 
employer grocery store to sign an agreement to 
operate its meat market only at certain hours was 
held * to be lawful and not enjoinable, as the em- 
ployee operating the meat market was a union 
member. Although the employer claimed that 
the meat-market operator was an oral “lessee,” 
the court found that in fact he was an employee, 
since the lease could be terminated at any time. 
The picketing of the whole store was unavoidable, 
the court stated, since it was impossible to picket 
the meat market without picketing the store. 
Encouragement given to others not to patronize 
or deliver to the employer’s store, through the 
union’s picketing, was held not to involve such 
threats as to constitute an unlawful secondary 
boycott. 

(4) The court upheld * an injunction to prevent 
one local of a national union from peacefully 
picketing an employer in a jurisdictional dispute 
with another of its locals. The employer had 
signed a contract with Local No. 6 of the Masters, 
Mates & Pilots of America, covering the opera- 
tions of one of its ships in Puget Sound and Alaska 
waters. Another local, No. 90, claimed jurisdic- 
tion over Alaska waters and asserted this contract 
was invalid. The national union took the side 
of Local 90, but was unable to persuade or did not 
persuade local 6 to release the employer from the 
contract. Local 90 picketed the ship. The 
employer secured an injunction in the trial court. 

The supreme court held that the picketing was 
not justified and the imjunction was proper. 
While a few of the ship’s officers had been members 
of Local 90, they had been hired through Local 6. 
Therefore, the court stated, no labor dispute was 
involved within the meaning of the State anti- 
injunction law. The picketing was not “protected 





% Cline vy. Automobile Drivers Union (Wash. Sup. Ct., June 3, 1949). 

% Wright v. Teamster’s Union, Local 690 (Wash. Sup. Ct., June 24, 1949). 

% Pacific Navigation & Trading Co., Inc. v. Masters, Mates & Pilots of 
America, West Coast Local 90 (Wash. Sup. Ct., June 3, 1949). 
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free speech,” the court held, since it was for ay 
unlawful object—to force the employer to recog. 
nize Local 90 and negotiate with it in violation 
of an existing contract and of the law relating 
to exclusive bargaining agencies. The employer 
had not acted in bad faith, despite a promise in g 
letter to abide by the decision of the nationg| 
union, since the national had never brought 
disciplinary proceedings or used more than per. 
suasion against Local 6. 


Wisconsin—Public Utilities. The Wisconsin Sy- 
preme Court held* that a State act of 1947 
providing for compulsory arbitraion of labor 
disputes and prohibiting strikes in public utilities 
was constitutional. The decision upheld a lower 
court order dismissing a union petition that the 
act be declared invalid. 

The act did not constitute an invalid delegation 
of legislative power to the arbitration board, 
the court held, since it provided a number of 
standards to guide the board in its decisions, 
Among the considerations which the arbitration 
board was directed to take into account were (a) 
comparison of wage rates and other conditions 
of employment in the utility with those elsewhere 
in the locality and among workers doing similar 
work; (b) the value of the service to the consumer 
in the local operation area; (c) whether, if the 
employer had more than one public utility plant, 
and the plants were located in different areas, 
different compensation and conditions of employ- 
ment should prevail in the separate plants; (d 
comparative over-all compensation of employees 
at the plant and elsewhere, including benefits 
such as pensions and insurance. The court held, 
that these standards of delegation were reasonable 
and compared them to the delegation of power 
to fix reasonable public-utility rates. 

The court also held that there was no invalid 
delegation of judicial power, since the arbitration 
board was required to observe certain rules in 
conducting hearings, such as granting both 
parties an opportunity to be heard and the 
admission or rejection of evidence. If the board 
exceeded its powers, the court stated, there would 


be an adequate remedy. 





% United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers of America, Local 18 (C1) * 


Wisconsin, Employment Relations Board (Wis. Sup. Ct., July 12, 1%. 
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Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





July 12, 1949 


Tue PRESIDENT requested the major companies in the 
basic steel industry and the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) to continue under terms of existing col- 
lective bargaining agreements for 60 days, thereby avoid- 
ing a strike set for July 16. He stated that he was creating 
a board to investigate and to inquire into the issues in dis- 
pute and to report within 45 days of July 16, with their 
recommendations. (Source: White House release of July 
12, 1949.) 

On July 15, the President named a 3-member board to 
investigate the wage-pension demands, under a 60-day 
truce accepted by the companies and the union. (Source: 
Federal Register, vol. 14, No. 137, July 19, 1949.) 


July 14 


Toe PrEesIDENT advised the Cabinet and certain other 
Government officials that he had named John R. Steelman 
to assume responsibility for directing ‘“‘Federal programs 
of direct action or assistance to localities which can be 
timed and channeled so as to concentrate upon areas where 
unemployment is heavy without sacrifice of general 
national objectives,” in conformity with the statement 
made on this subject in the President’s Economic Report 
to Congress (see Chron. item for July 11, 1949, MLR, 
Aug. 1949). (Source: White House release of July 14, 
1949.) 

On August 9, Mr. Steelman designated 11 areas as 
having significant unemployment and submitted produc- 
tion and employment data for 9 of the areas to major 
Federal agencies for consideration under their respective 
procurement programs. (Source: New York ‘Times, 
August 10, 1949.) 


July 15 


Tue Presipent approved the Housing Act of 1949 (for 
discussion, see MLR, Aug. 1949, p. 155) providing for the 
construction of 810,000 low-cost housing units and other 
improvements in the Nation’s housing. (Source: White 


House release of July 15, 1949, Public Law 171, 81st 
Cong, Ist sess.) 


July 15 


A TRIAL EXAMINER for the National Labor Relations 
Board, in the case of Wilson & Co., Inc. and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers for America (CIO), ruled that the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 makes illegal a strike 
called to modify an existing contract before its expiration 
date, regardless of the presence or absence of a no-strike 
clause. (Source: NLRB release R-215, July 15, 1949.) 


July 16 


Tue Secretary or Larnor announced that, effective 
August 16, the hourly wage for employees engaged in the 
manufacture or supply of products of the pressed and 
blown glass and glassware industry in quantities involving 
more than $10,000 in value, purchased by the Govern- 
ment, under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act, 
would be no less than 83% cents. (Source: U. 8S. Dept. 
of Labor release PR-190, July 16, 1949.) 


A. F. Wuitney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (Ind.) died. Mr. Whitney had been president 
of the Trainmen since 1928. (Source: Labor, July 23, 
1949.) 


July 18 


Tue SEcRETARY OF LABOR announced that by congressional 
action (see Chron. item for June 29, 1949, MLR, Aug. 1949) 
the United States Department of Labor’s program for 
improving labor standards of working youth had been 
placed in the Bureau of Labor Standards. This program was 
previously administered by the Wage and Hour Division, 
which will continue to enforce the child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. (Source: U. 58. Dept. of 
Labor release 550-58, July 18, 1949.) 


July 19 


Van A. BitrtNER, vice president of the United Steelworkers 
of America, died. (Source: ClO News of July 25, 1949.) 


July 20 


THE PRESIDENT approved an act to amend the overtime 
compensation provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
thus clarifying the question of “overtime on overtime.” 
The retroactive amendment makes it lawful to treat as 
overtime premiums, for purposes of the FLSA, certain pay- 
ments which the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Bay Ridge Operating Co. v. Aaron, held were not “true over- 
time’’ pay under that act (see Chron. item for June 7, 1948 
MLR, July 1948). . (Source: U.S. Dept. of Labor release 
PR-191, July 21, 1949; Public Law 177, 81st Cong.) 

On August 11, the Administrator of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act issued a comprehensive statement on the 
new enforcement principles which he would apply, under 
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the amendment. (Source: U. 8. Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, release 
PR-194, Aug. 11, 1949; Federal Register, vol. 14, No. 154, 
August 11, 1949, p. 4946.) 


A TRIAL EXAMINER for the NLRB, in the case of Glaziers’ 
Union, Local No. 27 of the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators, and Paper Hangers of America (AFL) ruled that 
application of a union’s bylaws which are in aid of a sec- 
ondary boycott is illegal under the LMRA of 1947. 
(Source: NLRB release R-216, July 20, 1949.) 


July 21 


Purtire M. Kaiser was nominated by the President to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor. (Source: Congressional 
Record, vol. 95, No. 131, July 21, 1949, p. 10120.) 


Tue Secretary or Lanor amended the prevailing mini- 
mum wage determination under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act concerning workers on Government con- 
tracts involving over $10,000, for the iron and steel in- 
dustry. The determination, which supersedes that of 
January 16, 1939, provides, effective on August 27, mini- 
mum hourly rates from $1.08% to $1.23, according to region; 
rates for auxiliary workers or bona fide apprentices are from 
$1.04 to $1.18, according to locality. (Source: Federal 
Register, vol. 14, No. 143, July 27, 1949, p. 4668, and U. 8. 
Dept. of Labor release PR-192, July 26, 1949.) 


Tue NLRB dismissed the petitions of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. for an employee-representation election, on 
the grounds that affiliation of the previously independent 
Communications Workers of America with the CIO did not 
affect existing contracts with Divisions 43 and 44, or the 
“structure, functions, or membership”’ of contracting local 
unions. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 24 LRRM, 
p. 1391, and Summary, p. 5, August 1, 1949.) 


FoR THE FIRST TIME since the international officers of the 
United Furniture Workers of America (CIO) signed the 
non-Communist affidavits required under the LMRA of 
1947 (see Chron. item for June 14, 1949, MLR, Aug. 1949), 
the NLRB ordered an election placing Local 415 of the 
United Furniture Workers upon the ballot. The election 
was to be held within 30 days among the 1,600 employees 
of the American Seating Co. (Source: NLRB release 
R-217, July 21, 1949.) 


July 25 


Tae Unitrep States Court or Appgats in Cincinnati, in 
the case of Ohio Power Co.v. NLRB, held that possession of 
supervisory authority, even if not exercised ‘‘for all or any 
definite part of the employee’s time,”’ brought the possessor 
under the definition of ‘‘supervisor”’ as set forth in section 
2 (11) of the LMRA of 1947. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, Analysis, p. 57, and 24 LRRM, p. 2350, August 
8, 1949.) 


—— 


July 25 


An NLRB rriat Examiner held, in the case of Johny 
Ralph against the Union Starch and Refining Co. and the 
Grain Processors Independent Union, Local No. 1, that 
under 4 valid union-shop contract, a union may insist upon 
the discharge of an employee who refuses to become a 
full-fledged member of the union. (Source: NLRB re. 
lease, R—220, July 25, 1949.) 


A CommirTTes of 16, representing non-Communist trade. 
unions, met in London to draft a constitution and program 
for an international body of free trade-unions. (See Chron. 
item for Jan. 19, 1949, MLR Mar. 1949, concerning with- 
drawal of certain trade-union organizations from the Com- 
munist-dominated World Federation of Trade Unions.) 
Committee was set up at a preparatory conference in Gen- 
eva in June 1949. (See Chron. item for June 25, 1949. 
MLR, Aug. 1949.) Michael Ross (CIO) and Irving Brown 
(AFL) represented the United States. (Source: New York 
Times, July 25, 1949.) 


July 26 


An NLRB Tria EXAMINER held that primary picketing 
which had secondary effects did not constitute an unlawfu! 
secondary boycott, even though picketing took place on a 
secondary employee’s premises and his employees honored 
the picket lines. The case involved Sterling Beverages, 
Inc., and Drivers Local Union No. 807, Internationa! 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (AFL). (Source: Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, 24 LRR, p. 176, August 1, 1949.) 

On July 13, the United States District Court in New 
York City had ruled to the contrary and granted the 
NLRB regional director’s petition for a preliminary injunc- 
tion against theunion. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter 
Summary of Developments, p. 2, and 23 LRRM, p. 2348, 
August 8, 1949.) 


July 27 


Tue Executive Boarp of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO) agreed to sign the non-Communist affidavit 
required by the Taft-Hartley law. Sole reason for signing, 
the board’s resolution stated, was ‘‘to safeguard the inter- 
est of the membership * * * and to go forward with 
the organization of the unorganized within our jurisdic- 
tion.’”’ (Source: New York Times, July 28, 1949.) 


July 28 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Ryan Construction Corp. v. 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America 
(CIO) and Local 818, ruled that picketing the premises of a 
primary employer does not become illegal (under the 
secondary boycott ban of the LMRA of 1947) because it 
affects the employees of a secondary employer located on 
the same property. It held the picketing to be primary, 
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in that it was confined to the premises of the struck plant, 
and noneoercive in character. (Source: NLRB release 
pn-227, August 5, 1949; Labor Relations Reporter, 24 


LRRM, p. 1424.) 


July 29 


Tae AcTinG ADMINISTRATOR Of the U. 8S. Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division announced adoption of 
new minimum wage rates in the Virgin Islands for 16 
industries and a group of miscellaneous industries. The 
new rates of 40 cents or less an hour, effective August 29, 
are from 5 to 15 cents an hour higher than existing rates. 
(Source: Federal Register, vol. 14, No. 145, July 29, 
1949, p. 4753; U. 8S. Dept. of Labor release PR-193, 


July 30, 1949.) 


Tae NLRB dismissed representation petitions of the 
Great Lakes Engineers Brotherhood, Ine. (Ind.), for an 
election among assistant engineers employed by the Globe 
Steamship Co. and 16 other Great Lakes shipping com- 
panies. The Board held that such workers were “‘super- 
visors’ within the LMRA of 1947 and that therefore the 
proposed bargaining units were inappropriate. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, 24 LRRM, p. 1422, August 8, 
1949.) 


July 30 


Tae Unitep Nations Economie and Social Council 
decided to ask the International Labor Organization to 
establish a fact-finding and conciliation commission to 
protect trade-union rights. (Source: New York Times, 
July 31, 1949.) 


August 4 


An NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER, in a jurisdictional dispute, 
held three Portland (Oreg.) employers, the AFL Building 
Trades Council of Portland, and Local 857 of the Car- 
penters’ Union (AFL) guilty of illegal discrimination in 
the discharge in September 1947 of 6 machinists and 
helpers, members of the International Association of 
Machinists (Ind.), and recommended reimbursement for 
wages lost. (Source: NLRB release R-225, Aug. 4, 
1949.) 


August 6 


Tae Hawaran LEGISLATURE passed an act authorizing 
the Governor to take possession of and operate the docks 
in an effort to end the 98-day-old stevedore strike. Under 
the law, which is effective for 180 days, the Governor 
proclaimed a state of emergency, and called upon 
the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
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Union (CIO) and the stevedoring industry to resume 
operations. About 2,000 strikers, members of the ILWU 
voted unanimously not to work for the Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment. (Source: New York Times, Aug. 7-8, 1949; 
Labor Relations Reporter, 24 LRRM, p. 3041, Aug. 22, 
1949.) 


August 8 


An NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER found the Progressive Mine 
Workers of America (Ind.), its District No. 1, and its 
Local No. 13, guilty of illegal restraint and coercion of 
two employees at a mine of the Randolph Corp. (closed 
down permanently since August 1948). The men were 
kept by threats from returning to their jobs after they 
had consulted another national union about replacing the 
P. M. W. of A. as their bargaining representative. (Source: 
NLRB release R-228, Aug. 8, 1949.) 


August 11 


An NLRB TRIAL EXAMINER held, in the case of Lodge 1600 
of the International Association of Machinists (Ind.) and the 
General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif., that a union is 
entitled to full information on the merit ratings of em- 
ployees, even though its contract gives the employer 
complete power to make merit ratings and pay raises based 
upon such ratings without consulting the union. The 
company was held guilty of refusing to bargain collectively 
by withholding such information. (Source: NLRB re- 
lease R-231, Aug. 11, 1949.) 


Emp.oyresrs of the Ford Motor Co. in Michigan voted 
7 to 1 to strike, if necessary, to obtain their contract 
demands. The strike vote, conducted under the State 
Bonine-Tripp Act, gives a 30-day authorization dating 
from the State Labor Mediation Board’s certification. 
(Source: New York Times, Aug. 12, 1949.) 


Tue Unirep States Court or Appgats in the District of 
Columbia upheld the Federal Government’s loyalty pro- 
gram in Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee v. Clark. 
Section 9a of the Hatch Act which makes it unlawful for 
Federal employees to belong to any organization advo- 
cating the overthrow of ‘four constitutional form of gov- 
ernment’’ and requires removal from office of any person 
violating this provision, and Executive Order No. 9835 
which establishes procedures for determining the loyalty 
of Federal employees (see Chron. item, Mar. 21, 1947, 
MLR, May 1947) were held to be valid. The court also 
held that neither property rights nor free speech had been 
abridged. (Source: U. 8. Law Week, 18 LW, Aug. 23, 
1949, pp. 1026, 2089.) 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


Labor Relations and Federal Law: An Analysis and Eval- 
uation of Federal Labor Policy Since 1947. By Donald 
H. Wollett. Seattle, University of Washington Press, 
1949. 148 pp. $3. 

This is primarily a discussion and critical evaluation of 
the» Federal labor policy of 1948, as outlined in the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947. The Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act of 1935 are compared on the basis of the criterion 
that we are “irrevocably committed to a Federal labor 
policy of encouraging the establishment and maintenance 
of collective bargaining relationships.’”’” From this point 
of view the author finds that, although both acts proclaim 
the same ends, each provides different means to attain 
them. He lists the ways in which the 1947 statute weakens 
the possibility of reaching its stated objectives, and ways 
in which the provisions of the act are consistent with the 
achievement of these objectives. 

In his conclusion, the author predicts that ‘‘basically, 
Federal labor policy is certain to remain as is, that is, the 
policy will continue to be one of encouraging the establish- 
ment and maintenance of collective bargaining relation- 
ships.”” He cautions labor that any new statute should 
not be based on “political pay-offs and reprisals,’”’ and 
recommends that in any new labor legislation considera- 
tion be given to the internal operations of the unions; that 
the office of the General Counsel be returned to its former 
position of dependency with respect to the National Labor 
Relations Board; and that the provisions of the LMR 
Act dealing with national emergencies be re-examined. 
“Generally,”’ the author states, “‘the policy underlying 
a new law should be one of minimizing governmental 
interference with the collective bargaining process itself.’’ 

—I. R. 


Labor in Norway. By Walter Galenson. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 373 pp., 
bibliography. (Wertheim Fellowship Publication.) 
$5. 

As a close student of the Norwegian economy and labor 
situation during the period 1945—-48—including 2 years in 
the capacity of U. 8. labor attaché in Oslo, Mr. Galenson 
has a unique contribution to make to labor literature. 





Eptror’s Notge.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publish- 
ing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they 
have been shown with the title entries. 
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His is said to be the first comprehensive report on Norwegiay, 
labor in English. Norway is a small country, in many 
ways very unlike the United States, and Mr. Galenson ro. 
frains from drawing specific lessons or conclusions from 
Norwegian experience directly applicable to our own. 
Nevertheless, his detailed, factual, and well-grounded book 
is bound to provoke thought in connection with current 
discussions on industrial relations; determination of wag, 
levels and their adjustment; functions of trade-unions. 
relationships between organized labor, organized employ- 
ers, and government; economic planning in democracies: 
and other controversial questions. 

In common with other countries being assisted towards 
economic recovery by the United States, Norway has had 
to meet the threat of inflation while restoring an economy 
and resources depleted by war and hostile occupation. 
During this difficult period, she has been governed by a 
Labor Government allied with a strong and united trade. 
union movement; both Labor Party and unions have been 
harassed by a militant though small Communist Party, 

Norwegian experience shows some parallels and some 
contrasts with British experience, and very marked con- 
trasts with the labor situation in France and Italy. Like 
Britain, Norway has kept her price rise to moderate pro- 
portions, and has satisfied the wage-earners’ demand for 
an equivalent rise in wages. Like the British unions, 
the Norwegian unions have accepted arbitration for the 
emergency period, but, under left-wing pressure, have 
obtained some additional concessions from the Govern- 
ment. Industrial peace has on the whole been very well 
maintained. Nationalization of industries has not been 
undertaken by the Labor Government, but economic plan- 
ning has been pushed. Norwegian labor has a more radi- 
cal, Marxist tradition than the British, and this lends 
particular interest to Mr. Galenson’s account of the success- 
ful efforts of the present Norwegian trade-union leadership 
to subordinate the immediate interests of particular groups 
of workers to the long-range objectives of the whole labor 
group and to the national welfare. The process, he shows, 
is not complete. Possibility of the defeat of the Labor 
Government in a future election, with a consequent return 
to the tactics of day-to-day conflict, tends to preserve, in 
his estimation, the older attitudes of organized workers. 

—J. A. F. 


Arbitration and Mediation 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Arbitration Provisions. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1949. 65 pp.; processed. Free. 


Constitutionality of State Statutes Compelling Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes. By Daniel A. Kraemer. (Jn Mar- 
quette Law Review, Milwaukee, Wis., May !{49, 
pp. 48-53. $1.) 


Methods of Systematizing Labor Arbitration Costs. By 
Frances Kellor. (Jn Arbitration Journal, Vol. 4, No. 
2, New York, 1949, pp. 99-104. $1.) 


The Mediation Process. By Edgar L. Warren and Irving 
Bernstein. (Jn Southern Economic Journal, Chapel 
Hili, N. C., April 1949, pp. 441-457. $1.25.) 
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Economic and Social Problems 


Feonomic Man in Relation to His Natural Environment. 
By C. Reinold Noyes. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 2 vols., 1,443 pp., bibliography, 
diagrams. $15. 

The author’s concept of “economic man,” radically 
differing from that of the classical economists, is derived 
from the study of man as an organism. His definition of 
economics as a@ whole has three phases or branches: the 
biological, Or man as an organism living in a natural 
environment; technological, or the adaptations of his 
environment to himself by adapting his own actions to the 
“natural laws” of his environment; and sociological or 
institutional, or the social organization to which man’s 
life is conditioned. These two volumes are limited to the 
first or biological branch. The author’s conclusions would 
modify significantly many widely accepted economic 
ideas, such as the role of scarcity and the theory of mar- 
ginal utility. 


Economics of the Labor Market. 
New York, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1949. 
$4.50. 

The author adopts a broad view of the term labor 
market. He discusses the labor force; labor market 
institutions (trade-unions, management, and government) ; 
and operation of the labor market. Under the subject 
of operation of the labor market, he examines wage 
theories, wage patterns, employment and unemployment, 
and the problems of a full employment economy. He 
concludes that operation of the labor market without 
public intervention cannot solve certain critical problems 
such as employment stability, unemployment, and 
excessive inequality of income distribution; “greater 
intervention seems inescapable if we mean what we say 
about wanting a prosperous and healthy economy.” 


The Psychology of Social Classes: A Study of Class Con- 
sciousness. By Richard Centers. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1949. 244 pp., bibliog- 
raphies, charts. (Studies in Public Opinion.) $3.50. 

On the basis of data collected in an attitude survey of 

white males 21 years of age and over, the author attempts 
to relate class attitudes to such criteria as occupation, 
education, economic status, and political affiliation. 
The study is empirical rather than theoretical and is not 
simply another treatise of one individual’s opinions on 
the subject of social classes. Considerable information 
relative to the relationship of occupational groups and 
class of worker to various attitudes and other social 
and psychological phenomena is given; included are 
such subjects as the role of women, success and opportu- 
nity, satisfactions and frustrations, etc. 


By Joseph Shister. 
590 pp. 


The Impact of Federal Policies on the Economy of the South. 
A report prepared for the President’s Council! of 
Economic Advisers, on behalf of the NPA Committee 
of the South, by Calvin B. Hoover and B. U. Ratchford. 
Washington, National Planning Association, 1949. 
154 pp.; processed. 


The report also has been issued as a Joint Committee 
Print of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session (25 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington). 


Why Industry Moves South: A Study of Factors Influencing 
the Recent Location of Manufacturing Plants in the 
South. By Glenn E. McLaughlin and Stefan Robock. 
Washington, National Planning Association, 1949. 
148 pp. (NPA Committee of the South Report 
No. 3.) $3. 

Data from this survey were given in an article in the 
August Monthly Labor Review (p. 159), based on a 
summary published by the National Planning Association 
as Report No. 1 of its Committee of the South. 


A National Economic Policy for 1949. Analysis prepared 
for the Congress of Industrial Organizations by 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc. Washington, 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., 1949. 52 pp., 
charts. $1. 

The drop in business is discussed as of July 1949, the 
causes are analyzed, and “positive’’ programs are suggested 
for business, labor, and government. 


Another Round of Wage Increases and the Employment Out- 
look. By Herman W. Steinkraus. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, July 
1949. 20 pp., charts; processed. 

Statement by the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Mainly a criticism of “A National 
Economic Policy for 1949,” prepared by the Robert R. | 
Nathan Associates for the CIO. 


Education and Training 


A. F. S. Apprentice Training Standards for the l’oundry 
Industry. Chicago, American Foundrymen’s Society, 
1949. 24 pp. $1 to members, $2 to nonmembers, 
of the Society. 


National Apprenticeship and Training Standards for the 
Sheet Metal Industry. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, [1949]. 32 pp. 
Free. 

Supervisory Training. Edited by Maurice 8. Trotta. 
Newark, N. J., Associated Industrial Relations Insti- 
tute, Training and Research Divisions, [1949}. 23 
pp., illus.; processed. 


Supervisory Training—Why, What, How. By John F. 
Humes. Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 1949. 24 pp., 
bibliography. (Publications Series A, Vol. 3, No. 3.) 
5 cents. 


Psychological and Human Aspects of Vocational Training. 
By F. Billon. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, May 1949, pp. 485-505. 50 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 
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Housing 


Housing—Developments in 1948. (In Municipal Year 
Book, International City Managers’ Association, New 
York, 1949, pp. 300-312, bibliography, chart. $10.) 


Second Annual Report of [U. 8.] Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Calendar Year 1948. Washington, 1949. 
371 pp., charts. 75 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


The Postwar Rental Housing Situation. By Miles L. 
Colean. Washington, Producers’ Council, Inc., Con- 
struction Industry Information Committee, 1949. 
12 pp. 

Housing Policy Abroad. (In Planning, PEP (Political and 
Economic Planning), London, June 13, 1949, pp. 1-20.) 

Discusses housing policy and rent control in Australia, 

Denmark, Holland, Sweden, and the United States. 


Current Status of British Housing, Planning Reported. By 
Donald and Astrid Monson. (/n Journal of Housing, 
Chicago, June 1949, pp. 187-191, illus.) 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


State Safety* Codes. By R. P. Blake. (Jn Standards 
World, Vol. 1, No. 3, Washington, Summer 1949, pp. 
51-65. $2.) 

Discusses development and types of State industrial 
safety codes as well as procedures for making codes and 
obtaining their acceptance. 


Supervisor's Safety Guide Book. New York, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, Accident Prevention 
Department, 1949. 24 pp. 


Promoting Eye Safety. By A. G. Bungenstock. (In 
Sight-Saving Review, Vol. XIX, No. 2, Philadelphia, 
Summer 1949, pp. 79-83. 65 cents.) 

Brief account of the Western Electric Company’s eye- 
safety program and 2-year experience under it. 


Report of Research and Technologic Work on Explosives, Ex- 
plosions, and Flames, Fiscal Years 1947 and 1948. By 
Bernard Lewis. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1949. 92 pp., dia- 
grams, illus.; processed. (Report of Investigations, 
No. 4502.) 


Olycksfall i Arbete, Ar 1945. Stockholm, Riksférsikrings- 
anstalten, 1949. 63 pp. 
Report on industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
eases, and workmen’s compensation therefor, in Sweden 
in 1945. In Swedish, with table of contents also in French. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Cutaneous Granuloma From Accidental Contamination 
With Beryllium Phosphors. By A. D. Nichol, M.D., 
and Rafael Dominguez, M.D. (Jn Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago, July 9, 
1949, pp. 855-860, illus. 35 cents.) 

Describes medical history of two cases of chronic skin 





a 


inflammation following accidental cuts from broker 
fluorescent light bulbs (glass coated with zine beryllium 
silicate). 


Health Effects Associated with Beryllium. A literature 
review by Kingsley Kay. (Jn Industrial Healt) 
Review, Department of National Health and Welfare. 
Industrial Health Division, Ottawa, May 1949, pp. 
17-20, illus.) 


Precautions in Industrial Uses of Radioactive Isotopes, 
By G. H. Guest. (Jn Industrial Health Review, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Indus- 
trial Health Division, Ottawa, May 1949, pp. 1-6, 
illus.) 

Discussed by head of Health Radiation and Isotopes 

Branches, Atomic Energy Project, Chalk River, Ontario, 


Present Status of Aluminum in the Therapy and Prophylaris 
of Silicosis. By Ernest W. Brown, M.D., and Walton 
Van Winkle, Jr.. M.D. (Jn Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Chicago, July 23, 1949, pp. 
1024-1029. 35 cents.) 


Undergraduate Medical Training in Occupational Medicin: 
and Hygiene. By J. Wyllie, M.D. (Jn Industrial 
Health Review, Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Industrial Health Division, Ottawa, May 
1949, pp. 7-9, illus.) 

Outlines lectures and field visits to industrial plants, 
as utilized by a Canadian medical college. 


Industrial Relations 

Foundations for Constructive Industrial Relations. By R. 
Carter Nyman. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
in cooperation with Modern Industry Magazine, 1{49. 
209 pp., diagrams. $2.85. 

The author points out that management has been less 
successful in the field of industrial relations than in the 
field of technological development. This contrast, he 
asserts, results from the fact that management’s approach 
toward the latter has been scientific, whereas its methods 
of dealing with industrial relations have been those of 
“arbitrary authority, legal compulsion and power politics, 
sentimental paternalism, and, reluctantly, of collective 
bargaining.” 

Mr. Nyman urges that management adopt a professional 
attitude and a scientific point of view toward industrial 
relations, and suggests concepts and principles for such 
an approach based on already existing knowledge gained 
from such social sciences as psychology, psychiatry, 
anthropology, and sociology. 


Research on Labor-Management Relations: Report of 4 
Conference Held on February 24-25, 1949, at the 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University. 
By Charles A. Myers. [Washington], Social Science 
Research Council, Committee on Labor Market 
Research, 1949. 34 pp.; processed. 


Major Stoppages in the Bituminous Coal Mining Industry. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1949. 6 pp.; processed. Free. 
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Provisions of Collective Bargaining Contracts in the Ohio 
Retail Lumber Trade. By Alton W. Baker. Colum- 
bus, Ohio State University, Bureau of Business 
Research, 1949. 99 pp. (Research Monograph No. 
54.) $1.50. 


Closed Shop. By Buel W. Patch. Washington (1205 19th 
St. NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1949. 17 pp. 
(Vol. I, 1949, No. 9.) $1. 

The issue of the closed shop is discussed with particular 
reference to the effect of related provisions of the Taft- 

Hartley Act. 


Employee Communications for Better Understanding: A 
Guide to Effective Two-Way Information Programs. 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 
1949. 30 pp., bibliography. 


Industrial Relations in India. (In Indian Journal of 
Economics, Allahabad, January 1949, pp. 277-293, 
Rs. 3/4.) 

Two articles, by different authors. 


Industry Reports 


The Electric-Lamp Industry: Technological Change and 
Economic Development from 1800 to 1947. By Arthur 
A. Bright, Jr. New York, Macmillan Co., 1949. 
526 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Studies of Innovation.) 
$7.50. 

Comprehensive historical study of the electric lamp 
industry, designed as one of a series of studies on the 
economics of innovation and the human factors ‘‘which 
condition the introduction of technological change into 
our environment.’”’ Technological developments are de- 
scribed, and their relationships to production, prices, and 
employment are indicated. Much of the volume is 
devoted to corporations, cartels, patents, the licensing 
system, and tariffs. 


The Shipbuilding Business in the United States of America. 
By a group of authorities. Edited by F. G. Fassett, 
Jr. New York, Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, 1948. 2 vols., 324 and 255 pp., 
diagrams, plans, illus. $12.50. 
Includes a chapter giving a historical account of labor 
relations in shipbuilding and a chapter on shipyard wage 
systems. 


Profiis Build a Financial Fortress: An Analysis of the 
Textile Industry’s Ability to Weather Current Lull. 
New York, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 
Research Department, 1949. Variously paged, charts; 
processed. 

Discusses profits and net worth, profits per worker, 
textile prices, and related subjects. The main body of the 
report consists of statistical data relating to the industry 
as a whole and to segments of the industry and selected 
companies. 


The Regional Significance of the Integration Movement in 

the Southern Textile Industry. By Solomon Barkin. 
(In Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
April 1949, pp. 395-411. $1.25.) 


The author states that the movement toward the large- 
scale organization of the southern textile industry, ap- 
parent for two decades before 1940, has been accelerated 
during and since the war, and has been accompanied by 
important changes such as an increase in northern owner- 
ship. The effects of these changes on the South are dis- 
cussed and the shift to northern ownership is described as 
giving added importance to increases in southern textile 
wages retained in the South to offset the export of divi- 
dends and capital gains from the South. 


American Transportation in Prosperity and Depression. 
By Thor Hultgren. New York, Nationa! Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1948. 394 pp., charts. 
(Studies in Business Cycles, No. 3.) $5. 

Detailed statistical examination of transportation, 
mainly concerned with the railroads, as affected by business 
cycles. The study follows the general plan of research 
embodied in the National Bureau’s earlier treatises of a 
more general nature relating to business cycles. The 
detailed data do not go beyond 1938, but the concluding 
chapter, entitled ‘‘Future Cycles’’, takes account of war- 
time developments and analyzes some of the probable 
future trends. 


Annual Report and Statement of Accounts of National Coal 
Board, (Great Britain], for Year Ended December 81, 
1948. London, 1949. 299 pp. 6s. 6d. net, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 

The report states that “to produce more coal, to improve 
its quality and to curb costs were the most pressing needs 
in 1948. Over the years, the Board’s main task is the 
reconstruction of the industry.”’ This report sheds much 


light on the way the nationalized coal industry in Great - 


Britain is proceeding to meet these goals. In addition 
to providing full financial accounts and descriptions of 
the technical and business aspects of the Board’s work in 
its second operating year, the report treats in detail of the 
Board as an employer, with particular reference to nego- 
tiations with the unions; operation of joint consultation, 
especially at pit level; safety and health; extent of losses 
caused by work stoppages and the causes of such stop- 
pages; and the problems of recruitment and labor 
replacement. 


Report of the Committee on Police Conditions of Service, 
[Great Britain]. London, Home Office and Scottish 
Home Department, 1949. In two parts, 123 and 
10 pp. (Cmds. 7674 and 7707.) 2s. and 3d. net, 
respectively, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


International Affairs (General) 


Industrial Relations in World Affairs. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, 1949. 96 pp., bibliographies. $1. 

Proceedings of conference held in Los Angeles, June 4, 

1948, and in Berkeley, June 7 and 8, 1948, on occasion of 

meetings of ILO in San Francisco. Countries represented 

in the papers are China, France, India, Mexico, Sweden, 

United Kingdom, and the United States. 
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Report of Director-General of International Labor Organi- 
zation to 82d Session of International Labor Conference, 
Geneva, 1949. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1949. 156 pp. $1. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 

An article on the 32d International Labor Conference, 
including discussion of action on the Director-General’s 
report, is given on page 275 of this issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 

Reports prepared for submission to the Conference on 
each of the 12 items of the agenda were published by and 
are available from the International Labor Office. 


Third Report of the International Labor Organization to the 
United Nations. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1949. 192 pp. $1. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


Catalogue of Economic and Social Projects: An Annotated 
List of Work Planned, in Progress or Completed by 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies. Lake 
Success, N. Y., United Nations, March 1949. 271 pp. 
(No. 1.) $2, Columbia University Press, New York. 


United States Participation in the United Nations: Report 
by the President to the Congress for the Year 1948 on 
the Activities of the United Nations and the Participa- 
tion of the United States Therein. Washington, U. 8. 
Depasytment of State, 1949. 303 pp., bibliography, 
charts. (Publication No. 3437; International Organ- 
ization and Conference Series III, No. 29.) 55 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

A 32-page section of the report deals with economic, 
social, and human rights problems. 


Labor Organization 


Understanding Union Altitudes. By Clinton 8. Golden. 
(Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, July 1949, 
pp. 412-418. $1.50.) 


Where is Organized Labor Going? By Donald R. Richberg. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, July 1949, 
pp. 405-411. $1.50.) 


The Labor Movement in Egypt. By William J. Handley. 
(In Middle East Journal, Washington, July 1949, 
pp. 277-292. $1.50.) 


Labor Organization in German Public Administration and 
Services. By Joseph Mire. Berlin, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower Divi- 
sion, 1949. In English and German—English, 35 pp.; 
processed. (Visiting Expert Series, No. 8.) 

Covers such subjects as relations with Occupation Au- 
thorities, collective bargaining, right to strike, and the 
new civil service law. 

Available for reference in some of the larger public 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges and 
universities of the United States. 





i, 


A Message from Dutch Trade Unionists to German Labo» 
By H. J. Meijer, H. W. Koppens, Reint Laan, J, 
Berlin, Office of Military Government for Germany 
(U. 8.), Manpower Division, 1949. In English anq 
German—English, 12 pp.; processed. (Visiting fy. 
pert series, No. 7.) 

Report of a delegation of Dutch trade-unionists wh, 
visited the United States and British Zones of Germany “, 
consult and advise German trade-unions in their training 
and activity program.” 

Available for reference in some of the larger publi: 
libraries and in libraries of some of the larger colleges an¢ 
universities of the United States. 


Medical Care and Sickness Insurance 


The Quality of Medical Care in a National Health Program 
Statement by Subcommittee on Medical Care, Ameri. 
can Public Health Association. (Jn American Journ! 
of Public Health and the Nation’s Health, New York. 
July 1949, pp. 898-924, bibliography. 70 cents.) 

Presents “‘the essential components of medical care of 
high quality and the methods by which these standards cay 
be approached in a national health program.”’ Supple- 
ments the general policy statement adopted by the associa- 

tion in October 1944, 


Proceedings of Conference on Union Health Programs, 
Calesburg, Ill., February 8-4, 1949. [Urbana?], Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Division of University Extension, 
1949. Variously paged, bibliography; processed. 

Synopsis of addresses and discussions at a 2-day confer- 
ence conducted by the University of Illinois. The confer- 
ence was largely devoted to voluntary prepaid medical care 
plans. Supplementary material appended to report includes 

summaries of pertinent State laws and a partial list o/ 

unions having negotiated welfare plans. 


Union Administered Health Insurance. By Arax Simsarian. 
(In Conference Board Management Record, Nationa! 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, July 
1949, pp. 297-299, 321-323.) 

Statistical analysis of the New York Department of 
Labor’s report, Union and Union Management Health 
Insurance Plans in New York State, January 1949 (Pubii- 
cation No. B—19), covering 168 health insurance programs. 


The Story of Labor Health Institute—Annual Report to the 
Membership, 1948. By Elmer Richman, Director. 
[St. Louis], Labor Health Institute, [19497]. 17 pp.; 
processed, 
The Institute conducts a prepayment group medical 
care program for low-income workers and families. 


First Year of Sickness Insurance for Railroad Workers. 
By Daniel Carson. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington, February 1949, pp. 10-16. 
20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
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Minority Groups 


Annual Report of Division Against Discrimination, New 
Jersey Department of Education, July 1, 1947-—June 
30, 1948. Newark, 1948. 16 pp.; processed. 


1948 Report of Progress, New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination. Albany, Executive Depart- 
ment, State Commission Against Discrimination, 
[1949]. 95 pp., charts. 





Discrimination in Employment. By R. K. MeNickle. 
Washington (1205 19th St. NW.), Editorial Research 
Reports, 1948. 18 pp. (Vol. II, 1948, No. 23.) $1. 

Reviews action taken or proposed by the Federal 

Government to abolish employment discrimination against 

minority groups, and the results achieved by State and 

local efforts in this connection. 


Job Opportunities for Racial Minorities in the Seattle Area. 
Seattle, University of Washington, Institute of Labor 
Economics, 1948. 30 pp., forms. 35 cents. 


The Young Negro Worker in Washington, D. C. By Paul 


Mundy. (Jn Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 
XVIII, No. 2, Washington, Spring 1949, pp. 104-113. 
$1.) 

Prices 


Commodities Included in the Wholesale Price Index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 35 
pp.; processed. Free. 


Residential Heaiing Fuels—Retail Prices, 1941-48. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1949. 23 pp. (Bull. No. 950.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Average Prices of Gas, Water, and Electric Light and Power 
Companies in Pennsylvania Since 1939. By George L. 
Leffler. State College, Pennsylvania State College, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1949. 22 pp., charts; 
processed. (Bull. No. 39.) 


Report of the Royal Commission on Prices. 
Edmond Cloutier, 1949. 3 vols. $2. 

The Royal Commission on Prices was appointed by the 
Canadian Government to continue the inquiry concerning 
price structures, factors leading to price increases, and 
increased profits margins, which was initiated by a Special 
Committee on Prices, of the House of Commons. Volume I 
of the Commission’s report contains a brief summary of 
findings, and general conclusions. A detailed analysis 
of the economic factors underlying the general price rise 
is presented in Volume II, and a study of the 10 industries 
investigated is included in Volume III. 


Ottawa, 


Unemployment Insurance 


By R. K. MeNickle. 
NW.), Editorial 
(Vol. I, 1949, 


Defenses Against Unemployment. 
Washington (1205 19th Street 
Research Reports, 1949. 18 pp. 
No. 8.) $1. 











Reviews existing Federal-State systems for protecting 
workers against unemployment, through unemployment 
insurance and other benefits, and proposals for broadening 
their scope. 


Social Legislation—Unemployment Insurance—Labor Dis- 
pute Disqualification Provisions [of State Laws]: Effect 
on Employees Involuntarily Unemployed Because of a 
Strike, Lockout, or Labor Dispute. (In Minnesota Law 
Review, Minneapolis, June 1949, pp. 758-770. $1.) 


Unemployment Insurance—A Discussion of the Eligibility 
Requirements and the Voluntary Leaving Disqualifica- 
tion. By George M. Lhamon. (Jn George Washing- 
ton Law Review, Washington, June 1949, pp. 
447-470. $1.) 

Discusses a recent Pennsylvania Supreme Court decision 
which, if followed in other jurisdictions, may set up a 
new eligibility requirement for the receipt of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 


Unemployment Insurance Disqualifications. By Miriam 
Civic. (Jn Conference Board Business Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, June 1949, pp. 225-230.) 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Factory Hours and Earnings, Selected States and Areas, 
1947-48. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 51 pp.; processed. 
Free. 


Wage Movements—Changes in 1948, War and Postwar 
Trends. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 37 pp., charts; 
processed. Free, 


Union Wages and Hours, Building Trades, July 1, 1948. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1949. 49 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 
951.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 


Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit Operating Employ- 
ees, October 1, 1948. Washington, U. 8S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 7 pp. 
(Bull. No. 957.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Wage Structure, Metalworking Industries, 1946: Hourly 
Earnings and Supplementary Wage Practices in 14 
Industries. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 99 pp. (Bull. No. 
952.) 40 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Salary Scale and Hours of Work for Certain City Employees. 
Albany, New York State Conference of Mayors, 
Bureau of Municipal Information, December 15, 1948. 
28 pp.; processed. (Report No. 3081.) 

Minimum and maximum salaries, annual increments, 
and number of hours worked per week in specified cities 
of New York State, by occupation. 
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Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions in the Pulp and 
Paper and Paper Box Industries, [Canada], October 
1948. (In Labor Gazette, Department of Labor, 
Ottawa, June 1949, pp. 751-762. 10 cents.) 


Wage Control in Germany. By Martin Stoller and Joseph 
S. Zeisel. (/n Conference Board Business Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, June 1949, pp. 238-243, 249, chart.) 


Regelingen Van Lonen en Andere Arbeidsvoorwaarden in 
Nederland op 1 Januari 1948. Utrecht, Centraal 
Bureau Voor de Statistiek, 1948. 119 pp. 

Contains information on the regulation of wages and 
other labor conditions in the Netherlands, and detailed 
data on wage rates and supplementary allowances in 
various industries, as of January 1, 1948. An English 
translation of the table of contents is provided. 


Miscellaneous 


Labor Under Review: 1948. By Melvin J. Vincent. (Jn 
Sociology and Social Research, Los Angeles, May- 
June 1949, pp. 331-341. 70 cents.) 

A brief general review is followed by a month-by-month 
chronology of the principal labor events in the United 
States during 1948. 

Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1947-48. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1949. xv, 303 pp. In 
English, French, Spanish. $3. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Wages, Employment, and Personnel Problems in a Changing 
Economy, with a Paper on Human Relations Re- 


i, 


search. New York, American Management Associa. 
tion, 1949. 71 pp. (Production Series, No. 187 


Wages, Prices, Profits. Prepared for 33d Annual Mee. 
ing of Conference Board, May 25, 1949. No, 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, In. 
1949. 32 pp., charts. 75 cents. 


Handbook on the Trust Territory of the Pacific Island, 
Washington, U. 8. Navy Department, Office of th, 
Chief of Naval Operations, 1948. 311 pp., bibliog. 
raphy, map. $1.50, Superintendent of Document: 
Washington. | 

Includes chapters on population, social conditions, |anq 
and labor, resources and their utilization, health an, 
sanitation, and education. In view of the paucity of 
information on this area, the handbook is a valuah|. 
source for information on the economy of the islands 
methods of work, and training and adaptation of the 
islanders to western ways. 


Spravochnik Profsoyuznogo Rabotnika (Handbook of the 
Trade-Union Worker). Moscow, Profizdat (Trade- 
Union Publishing House), 1949. 703 pp. (2d ed 
15 rubles. 

Designed for the use of workers in the various Soviet 
trade-union organizations, this handbook is a compilatio: 
of excerpts or full texts of Soviet labor laws and trade- 
union resolutions and directives. The material 
presented under eight major subject headings: Wages, 
protection of workers, social insurance, trade-unio 
organization, cultural and educational work, physic: 
culture and sports, living conditions, and financial 
activities. 
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A.—Employment and Pay Rolls 
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Table A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Table A-2: Wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 
division 

Table A-3: Wage and salary workers in manufacturing industries, by major industry 
group 

Table A-4: Wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments for selected 
States 

Table A-5: Wage and salary workers in manufacturing industries, by State 

Table A-6: Production workers in manufacturing industries 

Table A-7: Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industries 

Table A-8: Indexes of production-worker weekly pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries 

Table A-9: Employees in selected nonmanufacturing industries 

Table A-10: Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 

Table A-11: Indexes of weekly pay rolls in selected nonmanufacturing industries 

Table A-12: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 

Table A-13: Federal civilian pay rolls by branch and agency group 

Table A-14: Civilian Government employment and pay rolls in Washington, 

D. C., by branch and agency group 
Table A-15: Personnel and pay in military branch of Federal Government 


B.—Labor Turn-Over 


Table B-1- Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

Table B-2: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected 
groups and industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries 

Table C-2: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries for selected States and areas 

Table C-3: Average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of production 
workers in manufacturing industries 

Table C-4: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected in- 
dustries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Table C—5: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

Table C-6: Earnings and hours of contract construction workers, by type of 

contractor 
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Table D-1: 
Table D-2: 
Table D-3: 
Table D-4: 
Table D-5: 
Table D-6: 
Table D-7: 


Table D-8: 


E.— Work Stoppages 


Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, by 
group of commodities 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, fo; 
selected periods 

Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 

Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 

Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods 

Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


360 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.— Building and Construction 
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Table F-1: 
Table F-2: 


Table F-3: 
Table F-4: 


Table F-5: 


Expenditures for new construction 

Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on federally 
financed new construction, by type of construction 

Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by genera! 
type and by geographic division 

Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 


Note.—The October 1949 issue of the Monthly Labor Review will contain employment and hours and earnings information 
for a new listing of manufacturing industries based on the new Standard Industrial Classification structure. That 
classification system, currently being adopted by a number of Government agencies, redefines a number of industries 


and sets up new industrial groupings. 
ments to reflect postwar product or activity, in contrast to the prewar basis now in use. 


The new series will also incorporate the reclassification of individual establish- 
In addition, a new method 


for deriving production-worker employment will be instituted. The revised data will, therefore, result in improved 


comparability with other economic series. 


Owing to the extensive revisions now under way, it will be necessary to 


omit the June 1949 detailed employment and hours and earnings statistics for individual industries from the Sep- 
tember issue of the Monthly Labor Review. June data are not available, in this issue, for Tables A-8, A—9, A-10, 


and A-11. 


Summary sheets showing all employees, production workers, average weekly hours, and average weekly and hourly earn- 
ings by month from January 1947 will be available after September 1 on request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Such requests should specify the industries for which revised data are desired. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls 
TaBLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 





— 


Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 
































Labor force 1949 | 1948 
July ? | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov.?} Oct. | Sept.? | Aug. | July? 
Total, both sexes 
Total labor TE cenpddpccasaneenenpdinened 65,278 | 64,866 | 63,452 | 62,327 | 62,305 | 61,896 | 61, 546 | 62,828 | 63,138 | 63, 166 63, 578 | 64,511 | 65, 135 
Civilian labor force...............----.------- 63,815 | 63,398 | 61.983 | 60,835 | 60,814 | 60,388 | 60,078 | 61,375 | 61,724 | 61,775 | 62,212 | 63,186 | 63, 842 
En cn dbdocncchebeccesetoesse 4.095 | 3,778 | 3,289] 3,016 | 3,167 | 3,221 | 2,664 ,941 | 1,831] 1,642] 1,890] 1,941 | 2,227 
I LAT 59,720 | 59,619 | 58,694 | 57,819 | 57,647 | 57,167 | 57,414 | 59,434 | 59,893 | 60,134 | 60,312 | 61,245 | 61, 615 
onagricultural  edieanabbeneunaasinbme 50,073 | 49,924 | 49,720 | 49,999 | 50,254 | 50,174 | 50,651 | 62,050 | 51,9032 | 51,506 | 51,590 | 52,801 | 52,462 
Worked 35 hours or more_._._..-. 27,686 | 40,924 | 41,315 | 40,761 | 40,761 | 40,830 | 41,314 | 43,425 | 40,036 | 42,451 | 30,372 | 42,305 | 32, 404 
Worked 15-34 hours._._.....-.... 14,701 | 5,425 | 5,078 | 5,913 5,964] 5,737] 6,533 | 6,303 | 8,460] 5,747] 17,149 | 4,811 | 12, 147 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__.-.._-.....- 1,438 | 1,525] 1,778} 1,888 | 1,944) 1,876] 1,899] 1,844] 1,877] 1,726] 1,696] 1,447] 1,304 
With a job but not at work §____- 6,247 | 2,051 | 1,654] 1,438 | 1,585 1,730 | 1,907] 1,488 | 1,540] 1,583} 2,472] 4,239] 6,508 
ESE SE SHEE SN SE 9, 647 9, 696 8, 974 7, 820 7, 393 6, 993 6,7 7,378 7, 061 8, 627 &, 723 8, 444 0, 163 
Worked 35 hours or more___._...- 7,326 7, 400 7, 159 5, 656 4, 973 4, 591 4, 299 6, 235 5, 485 6, 811 6, 705 6, 122 7, 011 
Worked 15-34 hours._.........._- 1, 871 1, 952 1,474 1, 700 1, 833 1, 776 1, 725 1, 680 1, 997 1, 455 1, 636 1, 669 1, 767 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢_.._.........- 262 228 211 243 357 267 392 265 279 223 218 249 203 
With a job but not at work §____. 189 116 130 221 231 260 345 196 201 140 165 405 in4 
Males { 
‘ 
/ 
Ce cincnacccnntnasdiceneasman 46,712 | 46,282 | 45,337 | 45,143 | 45,000 | 44,721 | 44,614 | 45,012 | 45,182 | 45,220 | 45,453 | 46,525 | 46,715 : 
| = SeSSaQQQqF Sj aS Se 
2 45, 267 | 44,832 | 43,886 | 43,668 | 43,525 | 43,229 | 43,161 | 43,573 | 43,782 | 43,851 | 44,101 | 45,215 | 45, 437 
TE, nnutncnndecaderesmecesiage 2, 845 698 | 2,366 | 2,205 | 2,433 | 2,417] 2,011 | 1,411] 1,231 ,988 | 1,251 | 1,326] 1,448 
Dt cc-snktiepnudubbcaévsnsens 42,422 | 42,233 41,521 | 41,463 | 41,002 | 40,812 | 41,150 | 42,162 | 42,551 | 42,763 | 42,850 | 43,889 | 43, O80 
onagricultural........ ctdinnka castes 34,799 | 34,796 | 34,411 | 34,714 | 34,622 | 34,689 | 35,193 | 35, 901 . 079 | 36,016 | 35,960 | 36, 836 , i Ms 
Worked 36 hours or more.._....-- 20,820 | 29,889 | 29,813 | 20,621 | 20,425 | 20,425 | 20,888 | 31,460 | 20,442 | 31,081 | 23,115 | 31,226 | 24,344 
Worked 15-34 hours_........-..-- 9, 604 3,004 | 2,766 3, 237 3,286 | 3,199 3, 075 2, 678 4,719 3,002 | 10, 577 2, 500 7, 706 . 
Worked 1-14 bours 4_._........_.- 651 629 780 825 802 825 879 763 808 711 646 563 
With a job but not at work §...._| 3,723 1,274 ; 1,052 1, 032 1, 109 1, 239 1, 352 1, 082 1,110 1, 132 1,622 2, 448 3, 062 
is at cs aetemtsincthoeentee 7,623 | 7,438! 7,109 | 6,749 | 6,470| 6,123 | 5,957] 6,171 | 6,472] 6,747 | 6,800] 7,053 | 7,356 
Worked 36 hours or more.._.....-. 6, 356 6,453 | 6,249 5, 372 4, 738 4, 344 4,102 4,813 5, 007 5, 772 5, 858 5, 663 6, 152 . 
Worked 15-34 hours. _...........- 916 731 | 610] 1,023] 1,204] 1,263) 1,261 | 1,046] 1,120 738 743 882 903 . 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__._._........ 185 148 134 153 223 270 75 143 163 124 138 179 145 tt 
With a job but not at work é____- 168 105 | 115 201 216 246 318 17 182 114 141 330 157 te 
— ' 
Females 
Total labor force *..................---------- 18, 566 | 18, 584 | 18,115 | 17,184 | 17,305 | 17,175 | 16,082 | 17,816 | 17,956 | 17,037 | 18,125 | 17,986 | 18, 420 > 
= SSS = SS eEE>E>_UO“w@whma—=—_—/|—_ | Mw 
eT 18, 548 | 18, 566 | 18,097 | 17,167 | 17,289 | 17,159 | 16,917 | 17,802 | 17,942 | 17,924 | 18,111 | 17,971 | 18, 406 
ET ate otdintadimighidadineams-muaie 1,250 | 1,180 923 811 734 804 653 530 600 554 648 615 770 
EE CR Ere 17,298 | 17,386 | 17,173 | 16,356 | 16,555 | 16,355 | 16,264 | 17,272 | 17,342 | 17,371 | 17,462 | 17,356 | 17,626 
een 15, 274 | 15,128 | 15,309 | 15,285 | 15,632 | 15,485 | 15,458 | 16,068 | 15,853 | 15,490 | 15,630 | 15,965 | 15,819 . 
orked 35 hours or more_.....-.. , 866 | 11,035 | 11,502 | 11,140 | 11,336 | 11,405 | 11,426 | 11,956 | 10,594 | 11,370 | 7,257 11,078 | 8,060 
Worked 15-34 hours__........---- 5,097 | 2,421 | 2,307! 2,676] 2,678} 2,638 | 2,458 | 2,625) 3,750 | 2,655) 6,572] 2,212] 4,381 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢__.........-_- 787 896 1,063 | 1.142] 1,051 | 1,020] 1,081 | 1,060; 1,015 950 RR4 R31 
With a job but not at work #____- 2, 524 777 502 406 476 491 555 406 439 451 850 | 1,701 | 2,646 
PE indittnapbabisbocendinacne 2,024 | 2,258} 1,865] 1,071 | 923 870 806 | 1,204] 1,489! 1,880] 1,833] 1,301 | 1,807 
Worked 35 hours or more... ...--- 970 947 910 284 235 247 197 422 478 | 1,039 847 459 85Q 
Worked 15-34 hours_.......--..-. 955 | 1,221 8A4 677 539 513 464 634 87 717 893 787 864 
Worked 1-14 hours 4........-..... 77 80 77 90 134 97 117 122 116 99 R0 70 58 
With a job but not at work §.__. 21 ll 15 20 15 14 27 26 19 26 14 75 2 






















































































































































































' Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. A!) data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to 


troup totals. 
S Cenepe survey week contains legal holiday. 
* Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 
§ Includes persons who had a job or bustness, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 


within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Divisio: 


[In thousands] 







































































































































































1949 1948 Annual = 
&Verage 
Indastry division 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 | 199 
———oe on | ce _ 
Total employment.................-..-..../43, 509 |43, 733 |43,670 |43, 939 )|43, 893 |44,019 |44, 350 |46,088 (45,739 45,877 |45, 889 (45,478 |45,098 42,042 | 30, a New 
| SS _ OCS. OSS OOO Oe SS ES SS_|F =— QQ —S=—== ' ’ ———_——=_ =— 2 
Manufacturing............................./14, 951 {15,061 |15, 030 |15, 332 15,625 15,777 |15, 800 |16, 283 |16, 461 /16, 597 |16, 697 |16, 441 (16, 172 |17, 381 | 10, on 
EN aS SRO 913 908 919 914 922 925 939 938 941 948 952 922 917 "Bas 
ASG...connudniinadiiiatmaiiiien 79 79 79 80 Bt) 81 82 82 82 82 82 R3 81 83 % 
IEESED GONE. cetnscoccesdbdabeeesé 37’ 401 398 407 409 417 419 423 421 422 426 426 395 437 ig | 
BOGREE «.d6-0<g ccc detliadiiverlbnebliee 9 |} 101; 104] #106; 105{ 104] 100/ 101 99/| 103] 100 99} 103] 12) jg Mid 
Quarrying and nonmetallic. ‘ 02 91 91 91 87 85 87 93 95 i) 98 98 97 90 * Mid 
Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- , 
duction * be ebedeedbudocssbbbancts 242 242 237 235 233 235 237 240 241 238 242 246 246 181 189 | 
Contract construction * -«----| 2,149 | 2,078 | 2,020 | 1,941 | 1,841 | 1,820 | 1,906 | 2,079 | 2,162 | 2,206 | 2,239 | 2,253 | 2,219 | 1, 567 1, 1% East 
Transportation and public utilities. Redioed 3,970 | 3,984 | 3,952 | 3,929 | 3,912 | 3,956 | 3,978 | 4,066 | 4,086 | 4,091 | 4,092 | 4,139 | 4,136 | 3,619 | 291 . 
Transportation. ................. avteen 2,704 | 2,725 | 2,702 | 2,679 | 2,663 | 2,703 | 2,729 | 2,809 | 2,809 | 2,836 | 2,832 | 2,869 | 2,873 | 2,746 | 2 om | 
Communication... .......- osubibeioste 729 728 728 731 732 736 734 740 740 740 741 747 745 488 39] | 
Other public GUD ak a cccccbibelones 537 | 631} 5622) 519) 5i7/ 517; 515) 517] 517] 515| 519) 523) BIS) 885) 44 Wes 
TEN. .. db aadienrdnabhanccdtiindnadulttalsas 9,421 | 9,520 | 9,535 | 9,683 | 9,525 | 9, 513 | 9,625 |10,381 |10,034 | 9,889 | 9,733 | 9,660 | 9,646 | 7,322! 6, 75 
DORNGD. scinduntctomvcepisendaephie whasbe 1,755 | 1,753 | 1,740 | 1,728 | 1,717 | 1,712 | 1,716 | 1,722 | 1,720 | 1,723 | 1,732 | 1,761 | 1,754 | 1,401 | 1, 39 
BTID. concnanéccébocdainddinibtscbbbubesda | 4,623 | 4,641 | 4,665 | 4,634 | 4,597 | 4,560 | 4,549 | 4,624 | 4,644 | 4,841 | 4,647 | 4,622 | 4,645 | 3,786 | 3 on 
Government...... chcunditindnadetliichedtl | 5,751 | 5,783 | 5,820 | 5,773 | 5,762 | 5,750 | 5,761 | 5,994 | 5,714 | 5,789 | 5,801 | 5,650 | 5,604 | 6,049 | 3 ge Sout 
Federal  dinemegucedindnencdaliblicecninl | 1,905 | 1,909 | 1,898 | 1,885 | 1,877 | 1,877 | 1,876 | 2,156 | 1,856 | 1,875 | 1,873 | 1,855 | 1,837 | 2,875 RGR 
State and local.........................| 3,846 | 3,874 | 8,922 | 3,888 | 3,885 | 3,882 | 3,885 | 3,838 | 3,858 | 3,914 | 3,928 | 3,795 | 3, 767 8, 174 | 3, 089 | 
East 
1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics series of more ment in nonagricultural Security Agency data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1949 Wes 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent series. Data for the three | 
ments and therefore differ from employment {information obtained by house- most recent months are subject to revision, | 
hold interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1) 2 Includes well drilling and rig building. 
in soveral important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics data cover 3 These figures cover al] employees of private firms whose major activity js Mot 
all fnll- and part-time wage and salary workers in private nonagricultural construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- | 
establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period ending ployment series presented in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 
nearest the 15th of the month, in Federal establishments during the pay a which include self- employed persons, — proprietors, and 
period ending yrst before the first of the month, and in State and local govern- ree-account workers and other employees of nonconstruction firms or public 
ment during the pay period ending on or Just before the last of the month. bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of con. 
Persons who worked in more than one establishment during the reporting struction firms. An article presenting this other construction employment 
period would be counted more than once. Proprietors, self-employed per- rm me »peared in the August 1947 issue of this publication, and will appear ' 
sons, domestic servants, unpald family workers, and personnel of the armed uarterly thereafterg Paci 
forces are excluded. Data have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal | 
r , _ ° ’ > >. .* J —_ 
rapLe A-38: Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group! 7 
{In thousands] = 
Lab 
Annual Btat 
1949 1948 average 
Major industry group = 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 1939 
PG ETRE A EE A tI Be 14,951 {15,061 {15,030 |15,332 [15,625 |15, 777 |15, 890 |16, 283 |16, 461 |16, 597 [16,697 |16, 441 |16, 172 [17, 381 | 10, 078 
PGGED IGE: an cucéqvesesedetanennet 7,309 | 7,430 | 7,451 | 7,656 | 7,807 | 7,898 | 8,005 | 8,222 | 8,303 | 8,318 | 8, 204 | 8,188 | 8,165 |10,297 | 4,357 
Noadurable goods ....................- 7,642 | 7,681 | 7,579 | 7,676 | 7,818 | 7,879 | 7,885 | 8,061 | 8,158 | 8,279 | 8,403 | 8 253 | 8,007 | 7,084 | 5,7” 
Iron and steel and their products........... 1,665 | 1,708 | 1,736 | 1,787 | 1,836 | 1,868 | 1,892 | 1,935 | 1,952 | 1,955 | 1,945 | 1,928 | 1,897 | 2,034, 1,171 
Electrical machinery ......................] 624 631 640 664 64 699 715 730 735 731 725 716 714 914 | 355 
Machinery, except electrical _.........._.- 1,306 | 1,338 | 1,387 | 1,441 | 1,487 | 1,515 | 1, 536 | 1,560 | 1,563 | 1,569 | 1,569 | 1,564 | 1,571 | 1,585 60) 
Transportation equipment, except automo- 
tt. ame cnnuknadinienuniaiseaiiamamaai 544 647 554 565 575 577 580 588 588 583 572 542 561 | 2,951 | 1% 
BEEING . cuanpcoccectbancinciticniindniniied 978 958 902 961 960 952 97 980 977 982 OR5 953 984 845 466 
Nouferrous metals and their products...... 304 409 413 425 439 449 455 468 474 473 469 465 457 §25 283 
Lumber and timber basic products ........| 820 846 825 803 799 793 800 870 908 918 930 930 912 589 465 
Furniture aod finished lumber products - da 495 503 503 513 518 527 529 552 562 562 558 552 542 429 385 
Stone, clay, and glass products............. 483 490 491 497 509 518 526 639 544 545 541 538 527 422 | 349 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- : 
factures 1,160 | 1,205 | 1,206 | 1,219 | 1,272 | 1,313 | 1,323 | 1,358 | 1,368 | 1,371 | 1,384 | 1,397 | 1,364 | 1,330 1, 235 
Apparel and other finished textile products 1,243 | 1,231 | 1, 244 | 1,307 | 1,365 | 1,366 | 1,310 | 1,327 | 1,340 | 1,353 | 1,348 | 1,329 | 1,235 | 1,080; 54 
Leather and leather products.............. 402 397 388 403 412 412 410} 409 408 421 4 429 421 378 383 
WOME id cin dtindibhienncoudebanboldiitiedebed 1,891 | 1,814 | 1,740 | 1,707 | 1,694 | 1,694 | 1,723 | 1,792 | 1,840 | 1,931 | 2,069 | 1,957 | 1,903 | 1,418 | 1,1¥ 
Tobacco manufactures............ aiaibtadiiieia oA 7 96 05 96 of 96 100 103 103 101 99 96 103 108 
Paper and allied products.................. 454 460 462 464 470 476 481 491 493 491 487 479 47 389 32 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 720 724 723 724 725 727 729 738 734 735 725 720 716 549 | bt 
Chemicals and allied products............. 710 7 737 759 774 777 784 788 7 789 785 775 751 873 | 421 
Products of petroleum and coal. ........... 238 240 239 237 237 237 238 240 242 240 245 246 7 170 4 
Rubber products piinanmeadehbhadel 213 219 221 227 232 235 240 246 249 248 246 245 240 231 150 
Miscellaneous industries...................| 615 522 §23 534 541 546 551 | 572 591 597 588 577 558 563 | 31) 
1 Data include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction to levels indicated by Federal Security Agency data through 1946 and have 
workers in manufacturing industries who worked or received pay during the been carried forward from 1946 bench-mark levels, thereby providing con: 


pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Data have been adjusted sistent series. Data for the three most recent months are subject to revision 
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TABLE A-4: Wage and Salary Workers in Nonagricultural Establishments for Selected States ' 


{In thousands] 
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1949 1948 Annual 
Region and State ne eS _ 
a 
June | May | Apr. | Mar Feb. | Jan. | Dee Nov Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 1943 
dn i 
‘ew England: ; 
NeWjaine....--------------| 254] 245] 242] 243| 248] 251] 266) 3] 268| 278| 81] 277| 208] 256 301 
Vermont?_.......-.---.- 96 94 93 93 04 95 99 99 100 101 102 101 101 99 91 
Massachusetts... .......- 1,623 | 1,624 | 1,636) 1,645/ 1,662] 1,680; 1,755] 1,728] 1,733 | 1,785] 1,726] 1,714] 1,731 | 1,720 1, 734 
Rhode Island-- - - -- ~nnn-|--2->--- 259 263 267 273 276 288 2x9 289 290 286 287 289 288 313 
Connecticut - - .- --- nob er 704 709 721 729 739 751 781 778 780 780 774 772 78 777 799 
Middle Atlantic: 
New York......-.-.--..- 5,418 | 5,421 | 5,437 | 5,429/| 5,454] 5,481 | 5,609) 5,649] 5,661 | 5,653] 6,618 | 5,550) 5,570] 6,521 5, 268 
New Jersey.---.---.----| 1,504/| 1,503 | 1,516| 1,520] 1,523] 1,538] 1,586] 1,585 | 1,594 | 1.604] 1,599] 1,589] 1,692] 1,576 1, 732 
Pennsylvania... 5 ee 5,418 | 5,421 | 3,533] 3,540 549 | 3,581 | 3,701 | 3,671 | 3,668] 3,660] 38,627] 3,586 | 3,609 | 3,579] 3,480 
‘ast North Central: 
' Indiana.......---------- 1,145} 1,144] 1,158] 1,154] 1,165] 1,176] 1,225] 1,215 | 1,220] 1.287] 1,203] 1,205] 1,207] 1,197 1,191 
Ilinois....-------------- 3,065 | 3,068 | 3,091 | 3,086 | 3,112] 3,157] 3,256 | 3,230] 3,228 | 3,218] 3,195 | 3,185 | 3,174] 3,126] 2,957 
 _ 972 960 959 957 961 971 | 1,006} 1,000} 1,003 1,018] 1,007] 1,016 903 977 885 
West North Central: | 
Minnesota... ..- _| 786 780 768 763 767 775 809 813 813 825 23 813 803 782 666 
0 See | 1,096 | 1,097 | 1,009] 1,096] 1,096/ 1,109} 1,154] 1,141 | 1,150] 1,140] 1,138] 1,138] 1,138) 1,128 1, 081 
SE 449 442 436 434 431 436 457 452 452 455 451 447 447 438 464 
South Atlantic: , 
Maryland ..-........--- | 679 680 683 687 690 699 723 723 719 720 714 707 707 698 756 
Geshe. <04-+--.------ 709 713 722 726 727 730 7 751 753 749 747 736 742 730 733 
East South Central: 
in bein on yeoun a: 714 716 718 715 715 722 751 749 754 757 756 745 744 741 669 
West South Central: ; 
Arkansas. ........-.---- | 284 285 286 286 284 289 305 299 301 300 207 295 206 22 277 
Oklahoma. -----.------ 461 463 464 462 458 460 483 475 477 476 468 466 468 459 436 , 
Texas_..................|--.-..--| 1,738 | 1,749] 1,742] 1,744] 1,752] 1,808] 1,778| 1,767] 1,758| 1,746] 1,740] 1,725] 1,702 1, 644 p 
Mountain: { 
ae | 143 142 139 137 135 137 142 142 143 143 142 141 139 136 117 
2. 123 120 118 117 115 121 129 131 134 133 123 123 120 118 101 
Wyoming.......-.-- wakeael 81 77 75 73 73 7 78 70 &3 87 87 85 82 75 64 
EO c2e5s---.- 133 131 130 129 130 130 132 130 130 133 132 131 130 128 95 
See 146 151 153 153 154 154 159 156 155 154 154 155 155 155 142 . 
a 184 182 181 174 169 16 184 186 19) 195 189 189 184 180 * 187 ; 
. tat bteedgebeses-coce 49 47 47 45 45 46 48 48 48 49 50 50 *5 48 55 
acinc: > 
Washington... _....__.. | 670} 662] 662| 653| 641| 646] 688| 692] 704] 707| 603| 687] ‘s86| 648 726 ; 
California.............-- | 2,901 | 2,988 | 2,987 | 2,963, 2,970] 2,996 | 3,117] 3,086) 3,123 | 3,162 | 3,147] 3,109] 3,078 | 3,046 3, 065 “ 


! Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 


asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. 


Comparable series, 


January 1943 to date, are available upon request to U. S. Department of 
Labor or cooperating State agency. See table A-5 for addresses of cooperating 


State agencies. 


Notre.—Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and ' , 
sources used in preparing data presented in tables A-2 through A-15 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly mimeo- 
graphed release, “Employment and Pay Rolls—Detailed Report,” which is available upon request. 


1 Does not include contract construction. 
8 Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data. 
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TABLE A-5: Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries, by State’ 
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{In thousands] 
1949 1948 A 
Region and State = 
June May | Apr. | Mar Feb. Jan Dec Nov Oct Sept. | Aug July June | 19431 
—— ae —,... 
Now England: 
(a ae a 98.4 08.31) 1020) 1063) 107.8) 109.9] 110.6) 113.3] 120.4] 121.5) 117.1] 1118 144.4 
New Hampshire *..............-.- 72.5 71.3 72.3 75.2 77.7 77.5 78. 2 79.5 81.2 81.8 82.2 81.8 81.5 77.6 
| ERAT te: 32.1 32.0 33.0 34.0 35.0 35.4 36. 3 36.7 36.9 37.3 37.9 37.1 37.8 41.3 
Massachusetts.................-. 629.6 | 636.1 | 655.5 | 675.8| 600.8] 606.7] 715.5 | 722.8| 727.9) 731.3 | 725.6] 710.0) 726.1 835.8 
OES Ee ee —_ UCU 122.4 128. 2 134.3 136.1 139. 5 142.1 142.8 144.7 144.1 144.8 146. 5 160.4 
i Conneetieut 4..0................-] 3382.6] 340.3 | 354.41 367.4] 379.0) 387.6] 3042] 300.8] 400.6] 300.9] 3963; 3047; 402.5 504.2 
kidle Atlantic: 
ee 1, 686.9 |1, 706.1 }1, 742.3 [1,790.0 |1, 809.0 |1, 807.8 |1, 853.1 /1, 884.7 /1, 896.9 |1, 900. 0 /1, 878. 4 [1, 818. 4 |1, 842.7 | 2.1157 
New Jersey......................| 654.2] 658.81 675.2] 604.9 | 7023] 707.2] 724.7] 740.9] 747.8] 750.4] 743.9] 732.8] 741.8 951.1 
Pennsylvania. ...................}1, 380.8 |1, 362.7 |1, 393. 2 /1, 429.8 |1, 447.0 |1, 461.7 |1, 498.9 [1, 504.0 |1, 508.1 |1, 608.1 /1, 498.0 |1, 481.2 [1,495.4 | 1, 579 3 
East North Central: 
ONO. oo cece cee e eee nnn---a--|--------] 1, LOL 1 [1,131.4 [1, 163.7 [1, 180. 5 [1, 190. 6 |1, 210. 4 [1, 224.6 [1, 226.5 [1,231.8 [1,224 5 [1,216.4 {1,228.2 | 1, 363 3 
Indiana..........................] 500.4] 400.7] 612.6] 519.4] 528.0] 533.5] 542.9] 545.8] 551.6] 660.4) 542.7] 544.1] 545.5 633.1 
eS CoRR tex 1,117.0 |i, 125.6 {1,147.6 |1, 171.1 |1,101.7 |1, 211. 5 [1,234.5 | 1, 242.7 |1, 243.3 [1, 243.8 |1, 231.0 [1, 227. 4 |1, 228.7 | 1, 263 7 
Michigan....................-...]--------]| 900.2 | 925.2] 941.6] 947.4] 972.9] 988.5 | 993.4 |1,002.0 [1,004.9] 987.8 | 996.8] 962.7 | 1,18) 8 
Wiseonsin 4... ........2..........]| 998.3 | 393.2 | 399.0] 407.8] 411.4] 415.5] 426.5) 430.7) 431.8] 445.9] 4345) 447.9) 420.7) 4498 
West North Central: 
Po ee 188, 0 185. 7 185. 9 189. 0 189. 7 191.7 197.5 200. 8 201.9 210. 2 210.0 206. 6 203. 3 215.1 
Towa? 2. eee eee eee] 142.6] 142.2); 1448] 149.9] 1523] 153.9] 155.9] 153.8] 153.8] 153.9] 153.0] 1521] 149.8 161.7 
DE. .. -.diatashdiibbabonsdla ae 328. 3 330. 6 337.8 338. 9 342.0 345.5 347.2 349. 8 347.3 349. 1 345.7 343.9 412.9 
North Dakota. ................ necddl 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 6.6 6.6 6.9 7.0 6.8 6.9 7.0 7.1 56 
| ESS BIT Se 11.6 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.7 12.0 12.2 11.9 11.6 11.7 11.8 11.9 10.3 
i itadehiituacwin ora . 41.0 39.7 40.9 41.6 42.4 42.9 44.1 43.6 42.4 43.1 43.6 43.0 60.8 
Kansas? ETC = * 87.5 86, 2 86.0 86. 0 86. 0 86. 6 87.8 87.8 88.3 87.5 87.6 87.6 87.6 144.2 
South Atliantie: 
SR aes s oat 44. 6 44.2 44.5 44.4 44.8 44.5 44.8 45.2 46.3 48.9 48.2 46. 6 46. 6 55.2 
DT) <lonmensanacoimenmedl mn 208 6! 212.1 215.6 | 218.0} 219.1 227.7 | 233.0] 235.3] 242.4] 239.2] 232.8) 220.4 348. 8 
District of Columbia. .........--. catia de 17. 5 17.0 17.1 16.8 16.7 17.1 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.7 17.2 17.1 15.6 
0 SS See 196. 1 195. 7 200. 5 204. 1 205. 9 206. 3 211.3 215. 5 218.4 217.7 214.5 211.5 211.1 21.9 
i. kk | [6 See ee _.-.---| 120.2] 123.5] 126.6] 1284] 129.6] 132.3] 132.7] 134.1] 132.9] 133.7] 133.3] 133.9 132.2 
North Carolina?.................]| 365.9] 366.5 | 374.1 381.8 | 30923] 304.2] 403.0] 407.9 | 415.8 | 421.8 | 421.5 | 391.5] 413.5 399.9 
Bene Gaetivnducéeseseeccssie< -| 181.5] 184.7] 188.0] 190.9 188.8] 193.0] 193.6] 193.8] 1943] 196.9] 195.8] 200.5 191.8 
OR as dttbdeoceseltn i oteall 249, 2 251.9 259.7 263. 5 265. 7 266. 6 271.7 277.6 279.9 | 279.4 280. 1 273. 6 276.3 302. 9 
| RIPE SSS RS 91.0 92,2 96. 6 99. 5 99.3 99.7 97.3 90.7 89.9 88.2 88. 0 90. 0 136.0 
East South Central: 
IPD <n bcdacceéeibenconsdl want fee 119. 5 120.2 121.7 122.7 126. 8 128. 6 129. 2 128.1 127.4 126.8 127.0 131.7 
_ irae sae fF 228. 6 231.2 234.3 237.4 237.0 246. 6 252. 1 258.0 258. 1 260. 4 256. 9 256. 9 255.9 
MEGIED ©. cccccccccsccccccceseel MGR Tel Bae 218.9 |} 220.8} 223.3} 2248] 228.7) 229.1 227.1 228.3 | 228.9] 227.4 258. 5 
yao ; ek RP 75.1 75.0 79.7 81.2 83. 5 86. 6 87.0 87.2 87.4 90. 6 91.3 89. 5 5.1 
West South Central: 
Arkansas? ...... tbvictbelpnchall 70. 8 71.4 72.5 72.4 70.9 74.7 77.1 79.0 80.2 79.5 79.6 78.8 79.0 76.7 
Loulsiana *. ... . a 147. 5 148.0 147.4 147.1 147.4 148. 6 150.9 152. 6 153.6 155.7 155. 6 150.0 148.8 166. 1 
Oklahoma *___. Seem —— 60. 8 61.3 61.7 2.8 63. 5 64.3 66.7 67.4 67.9 67.2 66.9 66.7 68.9 99.7 
- Lh ~ et seuccesoasebeaae 333. 0 331.8 | 236.2) 337.9 343.1 353.3 358. 0 352.8 | 351.4 353.6} 352.9 354. 8 424.8 
Mountain: 
Montana — , a ee 18. 1 17.4 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.9 18.1 18.6 18.8 18.1 18.0 18.1 17.7 15.7 
Idaho? 2 aoe : iat ae 20.1 18.4 17.3 16.8 16.7 18.0 20.9 23.4 26. 0 24.8 20.1 20. 6 18.8 15.9 
Wyoming *_. peaneee Bee 6.3 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.0 6.1 6.4 me 7.3 6.7 6.9 6.9 6.8 5.1 
Colorado ° SSSR emed 7 51.4 51.2 52.3 52.7 53.5 55.9 59. 2 60.2 58.3 56.9 56. 5 56.3 67.5 
New Merico? tical eee 10.1 9.8 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.9 9.3 9.5 9.8 9.8 9.8 9.5 7.9 
PN a eae ee 14.1 15.5 15.6 15. 2 14.8 14.6 15.2 15.1 14.8 13.8 15.1 15.8 15.4 19.4 
Utah? EA ool 7.2 26. 7 26. 6 25.9 | ~ 25.5 25. 5 27.7 30.9 31.6 32.8 29.1 29.4 26.7 33. 5 
p aaa bobsaws bbbitiedl ; 3.2 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.4 3.5 7.9 
acific: 
DP 2 cacdecusneundives 174. 2 170.9 171.8 170. 4 163. 4 163. 5 174.5 184. 8 192. 9 192. 8 183. 7 180. 6 164. 2 285. 6 
Oregon a allie oe naan ee aaa 105. 6 103. 7 102. 2 102 102. 9 109. 9 113.3 118.8 121.5 121.2 117.3 112.8; 192.1 
California... .. ant 697.0 701.3 691.3 694.0 704.0 727.1 738. 3 769. 2 802. 772.8 742. 1 714.1 | 1,165.5 
























1 Revised data in all except the first three columns are identified by an 
asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable series, 
January 10943 to date, are available upon request to U. 8. Department of Labor 
or cooperating State agency listed below. 

* Average for 1943 may not be strictly comparable with current data for 
those States now based on Standard Industria) Classification. 

* Series based on Standard Industrial Classification. 

Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabarna— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

as 5 ee Security Division, Department of Labor, 
4 e oc . 

California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

Delaware—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

Florida—Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee. 

Georgia—FE mployment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 3. 

os ~ “pened Security Agency, Industrial Accident Board, 


olse. 
Illinois—Department of Labor, Chicago 1. 
Indiana— Employment a mty be Indianapolis 4. 
Iowa-—-Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 9. 
Rapes Sepapenent Security Division, State Labor Department 
opera. 
Kentuck y—Department of Economic Security, Frankfort. 
Loutsiana—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 
Maine—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Augusta 
Mary land— Department of Employment Security, Baltimore 2. 
Masesachusetts—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor anc <n- 
dustries, Boston 10. 
Michigan—Department of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. 





Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, Department of 
Social! Security, St. Paul 1. 

M a —Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missouri—Division of Emplo t Security, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

a of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 

coln 1. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bureau of 
Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey—Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

New York—Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance, 
Department of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bismarck. 

eens me ay | Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Pennsy)vania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphis | 
(manufacturing): Bureau of Research and Information, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmanufacturing.) 

Rhode Island—Division of Census and Information, Department of 
Labor, Providence 2. 

South Carolina—Employment Security Commission, Columbia 10. 

South Dakota—Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas— Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commissio., 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Versnent—Caseyuent Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia—Divisionof Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 21. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

West Virginia—De ent of Employment Security, Charleston 5. 

W isconsin—Sta ] yy industriai Commission, Madison 3. 

W yoming—Employment y Commission, Casper. 
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TABLE A-6: Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 















































































— [In thousands} 
Annus! —_— 
Ve 
1043 1949 1048 Amana 
fee Industry group and industry 
m July | June} May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1943 | 1939 
41.3 _— 
335.6 Ti 4.» menofecturing...................--.--- 11, 754 |11,862 | 11,847] 12, 129 56 
| manufacturing . ; , 2, 12, 404) 12, 561) 12,673) 13,059) 13, 238) 13,375) 13,488) 13, 245) 12,987] 14,560) 8, 102 
{ a Durable goods. -_...........-.-.------- 5,864 | 5,980 | 6,002) 6,188) 6,325) 6,420! 6,525] 6,736) 6,810, 6,822) 6,803) 6,709) 6,681) 8,727) 3,611 
M2 Nondurable goods - --...........-.----- 5,890 | 5,882 | 5,845) 5,941) 6,079) 6,141) 6,148] 6,323) 6,428) 6,553] 6,685) 6,536) 6,306) 6,834| 4,581 
———_—_——_—_— == 
; as Durable goods 
51.1 
, 579.3 [ron and steel and their products. --......- 1,380 | 1,422 |1,449 (1,498 /1,545 /1,574 |1,597 |1,638 [1,654 |1,657 [1,648 [1,631 /1,601 [1,761 | 901 
34 Blast furnaces, stee] works, and rolling 
mt | Sn Se 532.8) 542.8] 547.3] 547.6] 543.0] 543.0) 538.1] 635.0] 535.1] 635.8) 526.5] 616.7) 9388.4 
te Gray-iron and semisteel castings ---....|-...-.-- 88.0} 95.1] 101.6) 105.8} 109.0) 113.1) 115.5] 115.8] 114.9) 1123] 110.4) 88.4) 62.2 
‘ia Malleable-iron castings. -.~.-........---|--.----|------- 30.4; 31.1) 33.6) 34.8) 36.6) 39.0) 386) 38.5) 38.6 7.4) 36.1] 28.8) 19.2 
= 8  tellnenntghnentecdpccecdincccsdisp seers 61.1) 65.4) 70.5} 72.3) 73.8! 74.9] 75.11 75.0) 74.7] 78.1] 71.8] 90.1) 32.1 
42.8 Cast-iron pipe and fittings. .....-......|....-.-]--...-- 25.2} 26.8) 28.6, 28.6] 29.8) 30.0) 20.9) 29.3] 20.4) 20.5] 28.9) 180) 17.6 
° Tin cans and other tinware_---........|....---|---..-- 42.3) 42.0) 42.7) 43.1) 448) 46.4) 47.0) 48.7] 650.1) 49.1) 47.8) 324) 31.8 
~~. Wire drawn from purchased rods. - -.--}......-|.-...-- 23.6} 25.6] 26.0) 27.7] 28.5) 28.7) 28.7, 20.1) 28.6] 28.4] 28.0) 36.0) 220 
4 L? EE ES See 38.7; 30.2) 39.9) 41.1) 41.6) 42.2) 421) 42.1) 42.8) 42.4) 41.8) 32.8) 30.4 
12.9 Cutlery and edge tools. ........-.------|......-|--...-- 20.3) 21.2} 21.9] 227) 23.2] 24.3] 25.01 24.8] 23.0) 22.5] 21.8] 21.8) 15.4 
5.6 Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
10.3 ED citbpnnctibanbeccioétociatinstedecasse 21.0} 22.1) 23.2) 23.3] 24.0] 24.4] 24.5] 24.6] 24.7] 24.6] 246) 27.8) 15.3 
60.8 LE ETS SC nae 44.4) 47.2) 49.3] 50.8) 652.1) 54.2} 54.1) 53.8} 53.5] 653.0] 62.2) 45.3) 35.7 
144.2 Plumbers’ supplies. --.-..-...-----.---|--.---- -------| 31.5) 35.7) 37.4) 30.6] 41.4) 42.4) 426) 42.4) 41.3] 40.4) 38.8) 25.0) 26.9 
Stoves, oil burners, and weer oe equip- 
55.2 ment, not elsewhere classified... .....|....._.].-....-- 56.7| 57.5} 60.0} 61.8] 64.0] 76.4] 87.6] 93.3] 92.0) 88.5] 81.8] 60.4) 49.2 
348. 8 Steam and hot-water heating apparatus { 
_i56 and steam fittings....-......- atiliediipclbetaddiedetnasee 52.0) 54.0] 57.4] 60.0] 63.3] 65.3] 66.1) 66.6] 65.3) 63.9) 60.0) 64.4) 32.3 é 
231.9 Stamped and enameled ware and gal- P 
132.2 TE at TT Saas 91.1} 95.1) 99.9) 405.7} 106.4) 113.5] 117.6] 116.5] 114.3] 114.9] 116.0) 97.0) 69.2 ( 
300. 9 Fabricated structural and ornamental 
191.8 EE CR eC AAT TNS 63.9 63.5] 62.9] 64.1] 65.0] 65.6] 68.8] 66.2) 65.0) 64.2] 62.5) 71.0) 385.5 
32. 9 Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, 
136.0 i nntsictibenstindlinaddindieclctnmiccdldhncne< 9.3) 93) (9.6/9.9) 10.3) 110) 11.3) 11-2) 11.0) 10.9) 16.4) 128) 7.7 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__......|......-|--...-- 24.8) 26.3 7.44 989) 28.4) 28.7) 28.4) 28.3) 28.1) 279) 28.1) 31.6) 15.2 . 
31. 7 Forgings, iron and steel. ........-...---|......-|--...-- 34.4, 36.8! 37.0) 37.6] 38.1) 38.4] 38.2) 37.4] 36.9) 35.3) 35.1) 43.6) 16.4 b 
255. 9 Wrought pipe, welded and heavy- - 
258. 5 iE EE CT HT 18.2} 18.8} 193) 496) 19.6) 10.5) 19.7] 19.9) 19.8) 19.7] 19.8) 28.4 8.9 C 
95.1 Screw-machine products and wood 
eo ST TT a a es 29.7; 31.6) 32.9) g3 8) 35.1) 35.7) 35.9) 35.5) 35.0) 35.1) 35.2) 53.8) 18.6 
Le. Steel barrels, kegs, and drums-----.-.-|......- eianand 6.6) 6.3 7.0) 7.3] 7.6) 7.81 7.8 7.9) 80) 8&1 7.9 8.5) 6.5 : 
at  — Se EN TT i LT Te 22.7; 23.0) 22.9) 924) 22.6) 22.4) 22.4) 22.1) 21.7] 21.4) 21.5) 71.7 5.3 . 
24. § Electrical machinery. --...........-.-.----- 451 459} 467 | 486 | 505 | 59) 536 | 552 | 557 | 553 | 548 | 538 | 535 | 741 259 ae 
BS Electrical equipment. - --.......-..-.--|.-.----|---.--- 309.8) 326.4) 339.8) 947.4} 354.5) 363.4) 367.9] 367.1] 368.6) 363.9) 362.3) 497.5) 182.7 
15.7 Radios and phonographs.._........-..-|.-....-|--...-- 79.9) 8.7) 83.8) gg6) 93.6) 97.2) 95.9) 93.1) 89.7) 86.9) 85.9) 124.1) 440 ly 
15 : Communication equipment_..........-|.......|--...-- 77.7, 78.7) 81.3] 95.3] 88.4) 91.8] 93.5] 92.4] 89.7) 87.5) 87.0] 119.3] 32.5 : 
0 
4.5 Machinery, except electrical. -.......----- 70 | 999 |1,045 [1,002 [1,133 |; 458 [1,179 |1,202 [1,204 [1,209 [1,208 [1,202 [1,209 |1,203 | 529 
7.9 Machinery and machine-shop products_|______-|......- 442.8) 458.1] 476.6) "429 9) 499.1) 506.0] 505.6) 506.7] 509.0) 502.2) 605.9) 586.0) 207.6 > 
19. 4 Engines and turbines. --..............-|_...--- -------| 47.4, 49.2) 50.6) 6) 5] 523] 52.6] 52.5] 52.1) 60.6) 61.5) 62.4) 79.5) 18.7 . 
33. 5 Tractors. .......... 1 RES et LE ee 50.5} 69.8, 60.7) 6) 4) 61.8} 61.6] 60.9} 50.8) 69.2) 60.0) 61.1) 52.4) 31.3 . 
7.9 Agricultural machinery, excluding 
OE EE CE TE TT 74.1) 75.8! 76.2) 760) 76.5) 77.1! 76.2) 75.9] 72.8) 72.6) 74.9) 45.1) 28.5 
a5. 6 SE TAT FP Spt 40.5) 41.7) 42.5) 43.3] 44.1) 47.3) 47.5) 47.6) 48.0) 47.8) 46.8) 109.7) 36.6 “ 
v2.1 Machine-tool accessories... .......-.---|-------|------- 47.2) 49.8) 50.9) 590) 63.5) 54.4) 64.5) 54.7] 55.3) 65.1] 61.8) 105.4) 25.8 
55. 5 IETS A Fs 36.4) 38.2) 40.2) 4) 9) 41.2) 41.6) 41.6] 41.6) 41.8) 41.8) 41.4) 28.5) 21.9 : 
i Pumps and pumping equipment......-/___..__|-...--- 61.7) 63.9) 66.4) 677) 68.6) 69.4) 69.1) 68.9) 69.1) 67.9) 68.5) 92.8) 24.9 
of ET CA ee 15.2; 16.0| 151] jy] 16.8] 184] 18.9) 20.6) 21.0) 22.1) 22.9) 12.0) 16.9 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ’ 
™ TT FT Aa 37.8 38.5} 40.8) 4) 5) 42.4) 43.8) 44.1) 44.2) 44.90) 44.6) 45.2) 34.8) 19.7 - 
DOF Washing machines, wringers, and 
A A TELE TTT — 8.5) 8.4) 86) gg 10.2) 12.5) 15.5) 16.7) 15.7) 15.6) 15.7] 13.3) 7.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and in- 
_ A EE A LT AS 5.2) 15.2) 15.2) yg ol 15.1) 15.0) 149) 14.8] 14.6) 14.3) 14.0) 10.7) 7.8 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equip- 
we hE a Te ian 61.1) 66.6) 72.9} 799) 76.3) 79.3) 79.5) 81.0) 81.7) 82.3) 84.3) 64.4) 35.2 
Transportation equipment, except auto- 
och nk oncitinddmoccbetbos 412} 415] 421 | 431 439 | ggo | 444 | 463 | 453 | 449 | 430 | 414 | 430 |2,508 159 
PTT Ha TT PR 24.6) 25.2) 25.9) “os of 25.7) 26.5) 26.5) 26.6) 26.5) 17.2) 26.4) 34.1 6.5 
” Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_._.._-|__._._- w-u-u--| 52.3) 63.21 55.4) ge 7] 56.2) 56.1) 55.9) 54.5) 54.5) 54.6) 954.5) 60.5) 924.5 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
AT TIE KL aa 146.0} 152.0} 151.9] 59 9} 151.8) 151.6) 149.8] 145.3) 138.5) 133.5] 130.3) 794.9) 39.7 
Aircraft ongines.............-..---.----|-------|------- 28.3) 28.2) 28.7) “og 5} 28.7) 28.5, 28.0) 27.5) 26.7) 21.6) 25.6) 233.5) 8.9 
1 Shipbuilding and boatbuilding -..-...-|....... ---.---| 78.8} 79.8} 83.8) geo) 87.8) 92.7) 94.5) 97.3) 97.5) 99.5) 103.4/1,225.2) 69.2 
A. Motoreycles, bicycles, and parts---....|_. Care ee 8.6} 87) 89) “gol 9.5) 120) 13.6) 13.8} 13.3) 11.6) 10.8) 10.0) 7.0 
of a a a 778 | 760 710| 763 | 759 | 760 | 776 | 784 | 780 | 782 | 788 | 763 | 787 | 714 | 402 
Nonferrous metals and their products__.__ 325 339 343, 354 368 378 385 398 404 403 399 305 388 449 229 
Smelting and refiniog, primary, of 
ee TS ae ea FT 41.4) 41.4) 41.1) 40.6) 40.7] 41.2) 41.4) 41.2) 40.2) 41.4) 41.9) 66.4) 27.6 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of 
nonferrous metals, except aluminum .|._____- _--.---| 40.2) 43.0) 489) 526, 54.4) 54.7] 5465) 54.6] 54.3) 652.9) 651.0) 75.8) 38.8 
n, Clocks and watches....................|.......|.....-- 22.4, 22.4) 22.8 23.1) 242) 27.0) 28.2) 28.8 28.6) 27.5) 25.9) 25.2) 20.3 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ | 
i SSPE Se Ses 23.9} 25.1) 25.5) 260) 260) 26.8) 27.5) 27.5) 27.1) 26.3) 25.8) 2.5) 14.4 
; Silverware and plated ware............!...._.. Eahiee 24.5| 26.4 26.0' 26.7; 27.0, 28.0, 28.3) 28.1) 27.7) 27.4, 26.5) I62) 12.1 

















See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE A-6: Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands} 










Industry group and industry 


1949 





Apr. | Mar. | Feb. 
















Durable goods—Continued 


Nonferrous metals and their products —C on. 


Lighting equipment ttubcbbastiedtc 


Aluminum manufactures... _.......... 


Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere claasi- 


SEs vcabbeckbbotneddbcdéccdiehboeciin 


Lamber and timber basic products... .. _.- 


Sawrnills and logging camps. ......... 
Pianing and plywood mills......._.-. 


Furniture and finished lumber products... - 


Mattresses and bedsprings............- 


IID bs os ona tdirendindiiesneiind 


Wooden boxes, other than cigar._..._. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
Wood preserving a Es ES 
Wood, turned and shaped... ..........- 


Stone, clay, and glass products... ......__. 


Glass and glassware Se > a 
Glass products made from purchased 

J ah ae Sees a 
Cement... .. oe See ee 
Brick. tile, and terra cotta._........... 
Pottery and related products... .._.- 


and mineral wool. ..... Mens 
ae be Sih cogitiinaoditieentibtins 

arble, cranite, slate, and other prod- 

Bieihieséibed stutioocchdsdoontice ee< 
Abrasives... , es Ss ES 
Asbestos products... .__. sbadéiiboenshatts 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber man- 


ETS A ES Seo 
Cotton manufactures, except small- 
RR SER Fe BE 

Cotton smallwares....................-/- 


Silk and rayon goods................... 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 

cept dyeing and finishing. ..........- 
I RE EEE AE PREM 


Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves_. 
Knitted underwear...................- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, includ- 


ing woolen and worsted.............. . 


Coerpets and rugs, wool...............-. 
Hats, fur-felt ___. aay * SS Ee ee 


Jute goods, except felts a Oe sewsces 


Cordage and twine....................- 


Apparel and other finished textile prod- 
ucts... 


Men's clot hing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear. ......... 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s._.___. 
, | EET 4 TeV a Aaa 
“ae clothing, not elsewhere clagsi- 
EE ETS: SE. PN Sa 
Corsets and allied garments...........- 
Re el i Ber 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads. _- 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, 


ES 
SR ae to = 


Leather and leather products_........... 
Leather......... oY ee aS eee 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. 
TT | ee ee eee 
Leather gloves and mittens............ aie 


Trunks and suitcases. _................ 
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“Ib -1 tb) onwneno 5) 


se 
ad 


SSB S35=8 8 
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Sak SSeS 
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SoSESS BB 
owoo-) 


os 
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Bee footnote at end of table. 
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27.6| 29.1) 30. 
37.7| 38.7] 38. 
31.3) 321] 32. 
719 | 714 | 710 
581.4) 576.9] 569. 
137.4] 137.5] 140 
423 | 429 | 437 
31.8} 32.1) 31. 
229.8} 234.8] 240. 
30.7; 30.4] 30. 
16.7| 17.5) 18. 
17.3) 16.7) 16. 
31.8} 32.1| 32. 
22 | 433 | 440 
107.9} 109.4) 111. 
12.5} 13.2) 14. 
36.5] 36.2) 36. 
76.9} 77.3) 78. 
58.6] 69.7] 60. 
a, ae 2 
8.9} 121] 12. 
10.6} 10.3] 10. 
19.1} 19.1) 18 
18.4] 19.8} 20. 
21.0) 22.4] 23. 
1,009 |1,149 |1,190 
465.4] 479.3) 490.6 
12.4, 12.7] 126 
100.6] 1208.5) 114.9 
111.0] 128.8] 144. 
134.3} 136.9] 139. 
10.7} 10.9] 10. 
30.0} 31.3] 32. 
40.4) 40.4) 40. 
89.8} 90.3] 91. 
37.5] 38.8) 39. 
8.6) 111) 11. 
4.3) 42) 4 
4.1) 14.3] 14. 
1,124 |1,178 [1,180 
284.0} 289. 5| | 290. 
69.2] 68.6) 67. 
18.5} 19.0) 18. 
16.2} 15.9) 16. 
460.5] 498.5} 502. 
17.44 18.4) 18. 
22.6) 24.9) 24. 
6.2} 63) 5. 
20.1] 20.2] 20. 
27.6) 27.1| 25. 
22.9) 23.6) 24. 
358 368 368 
44.0) 45.2) 46. 
16.2} 17.3) 17. 
232.8) 239.4) 239. 
9.6) 10.0) 9 
13.3} 11. 11. 
1,164 [1,155 /|1,153 
192.1} 199.9) 205. 
35.5) 33.8) 33. 
20.7; 20.0) 19. 
27.8; 25.5) 2. 
38.6, 39.7) 40. 
29.45 23.9) 2. 
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Oct. | Sept. 
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, ae 
TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries ' TAB 
{1939 average = 100] 
es, —_ 
. An. 
1949 1948 — 
Industry group and industry nn 
“i 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | igg 
_— - _---—_— —— _- — 
pO ae ee ee 143.5 | 144.8 | 144.6 | 148.1 | 151.4 | 153.3 | 154.7 | 150.4 | 161.6 | 163.3 | 164.6 | 161.7 | 158.5 IT? 
NE ESSE FARE 2) SSS 162.4 | 165.6 | 166.2 | 171.4 | 175.2 | 177.8 | 180.7 | 186.5 | 188.6 | 188.90 | 188.4 | 185.8 | 185.0 UL? 
Nondurable goods..............-.------------- 128.6 | 128.4 | 127.6 | 120.7 | 132.7 | 134.1 | 134.2 | 138.0 | 140.3 | 148.0 | 146.9 | 142.7 | 137.7) i274 Fura! 
a re me 9 9 —_— _ - 9 N 
Durable goods ‘ 
Iron and steel and their products_.................- 139.1 | 143.4 | 146.2 | 151.1 | 155.9 | 158.8 | 161.1 | 165.2 | 166.8 | 167.1 | 166.2 | 164.5 | 161.4 17.4 Cc 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|.....__|.-.----| 187.2 | 139.7 | 140.9 | 141.0 | 130.8 | 139.8 | 138.5 | 187.7 | 137.7 | 137.9 | 136.5 | 1335 v 
Oray-iron and semisteel castings...............|.--. _.|-------| 141.4 | 152.9 | 163.3 | 170.0 | 175.1 | 181.7 | 185.6 | 186.1 | 184.7 | 180.5 | 177.4 | 14) v 
Malleable-iron castings ...................-....- ae Soe 158.3 | 161.8 | 174.6 | 180.9 | 190.3 | 203.1 | 200.8 | 200.3 | 200.8 | 104.6 | 188.0 | 1495 
Bteol o—— SS a ee eS ee | ..-| 190.7 | 204.1 | 220.1 | 225.6 | 230.3 | 233.6 | 234.2 | 234.1 | 238.1 | 228.1 | 224.1) 2) Stone 
Cast-iron p "©. SS SS SSE EL 143.1 | 152.3 | 162.8 | 162.4 | 169.3 | 170.3 | 169.9 | 166.3 | 167.0 | 167.8 | 164.5 | ipo; G 
Tin cans and other tinware................-..- a 133.2 | 132.3 | 134.4 | 135.8 | 140.9 | 145.9 | 148.0 | 163.2 | 157.7 | 154.4 | 148.8 | 102) G 
Wire drawn from purchased rods..............|..-. wants ...| 107.5 | 116.6 | 122.6 | 126.2} 120.6 | 130.8 | 130.6 | 132.5 | 180.3 | 120.1 | 127.5) 1” C 
\, .. a ee Le. eae -aneuau|-------] 127.4 | 129.0 | 131.2 | 135.3 | 136.9 | 138.8 | 138.4 | 188.4 | 140.8 | 139.6 | 137.6 | 108 E 
noe sat __,| | See eee Ses boognpeltorent 131.7 | 137.5 | 142.3 | 147.5 | 150.3 | 157.8 | 162.1 | 157.7 | 154.9 | 146.0 | 141.2) 1413 F 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, C 

Gran pods tack painnodlinadiabadaemnnaibocenaviehtand: 137.3 | 144.4 | 151.6 | 152.5 | 157.1 | 159.3 | 160.3 | 160.8 | 161.6 | 160.6 | 160.8 | i815 J 
ES EE Ee a annua |e------| 124.7 | 132.4 | 188.3 | 142.4 | 146.1 | 152.0 | 151.8 | 150.9 | 150.0 | 148.8 | 146.4) 127) 
oS ESE ARS | Be botnoestaech ..-| 119.9 | 135.9 | 142.6 | 151.0 | 157.9 | 161.5 | 162.4 | 161.7 | 157.2 | 154.0 | 147.8 95.3 I 
Btoves, ofl burners, and heating equipment, d 

not elsewhere classified. .................. oo lacee oo fe------] 115.4 | 117.0 | 122.2 | 125.7 | 130.3 | 155.3 | 178.3 | 189.8 | 187.2 | 180.1 | 166.4 | 1229 J 
Steam and hot-water beating apparatus an J 

vO PR a a OE if oe oe 161.1 | 167.2 | 177.9 | 185.8 | 106.1 | 202.3 | 204.7 | 206.4 | 202.3 | 108.1 | 185.9 | 1904 
Stam and enameled ware and galvanizing..|.-~--..|------- 153.9 | 160.7 | 168.9 | 178.7 | 179.8 | 101.9 | 198.8 | 196.9 | 198.1 | 194.2 | 106.1 | 163.9 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 

A sorties 8 eee ore a. lt SE VE 179.9 | 178.7 | 177.2 | 180.6 | 182.9 | 184.7 | 185.3 | 186.7 | 183.0 | 180.8 | 176.0) 2.9 Text 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim_.|------.|------- 119.5 | 120.1 | 124.5 | 128.4 | 133.0 | 141.7 | 145.7 | 144.1 | 142.1 | 141.2 | 134.2! 1849 tur 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets................ eae _...---| 162.5 | 172.7 | 180.2 | 185.0 | 186.6 | 188.4 | 186.3 | 185.6 | 184.6 | 183.1 | 184.5) 2074 ( 
Forgings, tron and steel ............_......-..- heooedelteoheie 210.0 | 218.7 | 225.9 | 220.4 | 232.6 | 234.2 | 233.2 | 228.1 | 225.1 | 215.6] 214.5 | 2663 ¢ 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted._-..-|-.--.--|------- 204.4 | 211.4 | 216.6 | 219.9 | 219.3 | 219.2 | 220.7 | 223.6 | 222.2 | 221.1 | 2221 | 3185 
Screw-machine products and wood screws. ....|-------|---- ---| 164.9 | 175.3 | 182.6 | 187.6 | 194.5 | 197.8 | 100.3 | 106.8 | 104.3 | 104.6 | 195.3 | 2085 
Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums._..............- derencessegees 102.4 | 97.7 | 107.6 | 113.2 | 118.1 | 120.6 | 120.8 | 122.1 | 124.2 | 125.9 | 122.4) 1318 
ei, Ee A Se eae ay Bl Fi Ha es 425.5 | 430.9 | 429.0 | 421.3 | 424.9 | 421.3 | 421.3 | 414.9 | 406.4 | 401.0 | 403.0 | 13484 

Electrical machinery.....................-.-------- 173.9 | 177.2 | 180.4 | 187.5 | 194.9 | 201.2 | 206.9 | 213.1 | 215.1 | 213.4 | 211.5 | 207.7 | 206.6) 259 
Electrical equipment................-...---.-- _...-..|-------| 169.6 | 178.7 | 186.0 | 190.2 | 194.1 | 190.0 | 201.4 | 201.0 | 201.8 | 190.2 | 198.3 | 2724 
Radios and phonographs...................... _oa--2_}---e---| 181.6 | 183.5 | 190.4 | 201.3 | 212.8 | 221.0 | 218.1 | 211.7 | 203.8 | 197.6 | 195.3 | 2820 
Communication equipment ................... seneccc|soceces 230.4 | 242.4 | 250.5 | 262.8 | 272.4 | 282.9 | 288.0 | 284.7 | 276.2 | 260.5 | 268.1 | 367.5 

Machinery, excopt electrical...................-.--- 183.5 | 189.0 | 197.7 | 206.7 | 214.4 | 219.1 | 223.1 | 227.5 | 227.9 | 228.7 | 228.7 | 227.4 228.8) 24.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products........ ~ sn. 2|-------] 218.3 | 220.6 | 220.5 | 236.0 | 240.4 | 243.7 | 243.5 | 244.0 | 245.1 | 241.9 | 243.7 | 2822 . 
aT Sait. Sa Fe Se 254.2 | 263.7 | 271.4 | 275.9 | 280.4 | 281.9 | 281.2 | 279.1 | 270.8 | 276.3 | 281.0 | 42.4 
, Se > a ea CRS Seg ee 190.2 | 191.2 | 194.0 | 106.3 | 197.8 | 197.0 | 194.6 | 191.2] 189.4 | 192.0 | 195.2) 187.5 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors...__|-.-----|------- 259.9 | 265.7 | 267.0 | 266.5 | 268.3 | 270.1 | 267.1 | 266.1 | 255.2 | 254.5 | 262.6] 1581 ADI 

ON RR Be aR SNE -----.-|-------| 1106 | 113.8 | 116.1 | 118.2 | 120.5 | 120.3 | 129.7 | 130.0 | 131.2 | 130.5 | 127.9 | 200.5 
Machine-tool accessories.......................|---- me). FS 182.8 | 192.7 | 197.3 | 201.2 | 207.3 | 210.6 | 211.1 | 211.9 | 214.0 | 213.5 | 200.7 | 4081 
," YC  ~ Jo aeeEgesees Veg See 166.4 | 174.6 | 183.5 | 187.0 | 188.2 | 190.0 | 189.7 | 190.1 | 190.7 | 191.0] 188 9/ 1301 
Pumps and pumping equipment...............|-------|------- 248.2 | 256.8 | 266.8 | 272.3 | 275.9 | 278.9 | 277.6 | 276.8 | 278.0 | 273.1 | 275.8 | 3729 
ve) RE ee Ry at a a ed SR PR ES 93.8 | 92.8] 93.3) 90.6 | 103.4 | 113.2 | 116.6 | 126.8 | 129.8 | 136.5 | 141.0 73.8 
Cash registers; adding and calculating machines -.|------.|------- 192.0 | 195.6 | 207.3 | 210.9 | 215.5 | 222.5 | 224.1 | 224.8 | 228.1 | 226.7 | 229.8) 177.0 
Washing machines, wrin » and driers, 

p -onave PO es ae eT didstiesbtbedate 113.2 | 112.5 | 114.8 | 128.5 | 136.4 | 167.3 | 207.3 | 210.6] 210.3 | 208.7 | 209.9 1788 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. ...- duwenesiceatiend 66.2 | 193.6 | 193.4 | 101.8 | 192.1 | 191.4 | 189.8 | 188.6 | 186.4 | 182.4] 178.8 | 136.6 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment......|----.-.|-------| 173.8 | 189.5 | 207.4 | 210.0 | 216.9 | 225.6 | 226.0 | 230.4 | 232.3 | 234.1 | 239.9 1549 

! 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles....| 259.6 | 261.5 | 265.0 | 271.3 | 276.6 | 278.3 | 280.0 | 285.3 | 285.7 | 282.9 | 276.3 | 260.8 | 270.6 | 1590.! _ 
CE TSS BOS |-------]------ 381.0 | 300.2 | 400.1 | 390.8 | 397.3 | 410.1 | 409.6 | 410.7 | 409.0 | 265.6 | 407.4 | 526.5 
Cars, electric- and steam-rallroad............_.|---.-...]------- 213.4 | 217.0 | 225.8 | 231.2 | 220.3 | 228.6 | 227.8 | 222.1 | 222.2 | 222.8 | 222.3 | 2445 
Atreraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines._.|-.-....|------- 367.9 | 383.0 | 382.8 | 380.3 | 382.5 | 382.1 | 377.4 | 366.2 | 349.2 | 336.4 | 328.5 | 2003.5 
pO 2  .  o Lies _.eee-| 318.4 | 317.4 | 322.4 | 321.1 | 323.2 | 320.9 | 315.0 | 309.0 | 300.1 | 243.2 | 287.4 | 2625.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding... ............../-----.-]------- 113.8 | 115.2 | 121.0 | 124.0 | 126.8 | 133.9 | 136.5 | 140.5 | 140.8 | 143.7 | 149.3 | 1769 { 
Motorcycles, bicycies, and parts............... EAT 0 ET ay 123.1 | 125.2 | 128.2 | 128.3 | 136.4 | 171.6 | 104.6 | 107.4 | 190.3 | 165.8 | 1544/ 143. 

J EEE Se ee 193.5 | 188.9 | 176.4 | 189.6 | 188.7] 188.8 | 193.0 | 104.8 | 193.9 | 194.4 | 195.9 | 189.7 | 105.5) 177.5 Poa 

Nonferrous metals and their products___..........- 141.7 | 147.8 | 149.6 | 184.3 | 160.7 | 164.9 | 168.0 | 173.6 | 176.1 | 176.0 | 173.9 | 172.4 | 169.2 196.0 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 

| GE Get? eR id) A) Pe 149.9 | 149.9 | 148.8 | 147.1 | 147.3 | 149.1 | 150.0 | 149.1 | 145.5 | 150.0 | 151.7 | 2043 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonferrous : 

ES Pe a, Ee 102.7 | 110.7 | 126.0 | 135.6 | 140.1 | 141.0 | 140.4 | 140.7 | 140.0 | 136.2 | 133.7 | 195.2 
Clocks and watches.......................-.... Rie, y Sie 110.3 | 110.4 | 112.4 | 113.9 | 119.3 | 133.3 | 139.0 | 141.9 | 141.1 | 135.3 | 127.8 | 1242 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings |-.--....|--.---- 165.7 | 173.6 | 176.9 | 180.3 | 180.3 | 185.3 | 190.3 | 190.6 | 187.7 | 182.3 | 178.4 141 § 
Silverware and plated ware................. Sespooka _.|..-----| 202.8 | 200.2 | 214.5 | 219.8 | 223.0 | 230.8 | 233.5 | 231.5 | 228.5 | 226.2 | 218.3; 124.5 
ETAL LAIOIIE, - neu euleeaeue-| 129.0 | 134.6 | 142.2 | 148.6 | 146.1 | 151.0 | 155.2 | 155.6 | 157.3 | 154.1 | 147.6 137 § 
C0 ERA TRG TS 154.5 | 160.0 | 164.4 | 164.2 | 168.6 | 172.6 | 173.6 | 170.5 | 163.5 | 167.8 | 166.7 | 357.4 
Sheet-meta! work, not elsewhere classified . . ... |. stnaheleeseben 163.5 | 166.8 | 171.0 | 175.4 | 182.7 | 104.4 | 197.9 | 199.0 | 197.2 | 198.7 | 196.1 | 2019 

Lumber and timber basie products__..............-. | 174.5 | 180.2 | 175.6 | 170.9 | 169.9 | 168.9 | 171.2 | 186.7 | 195.4 | 197.7 | 200.6 | 200.8 | 197.3 127 3 
Sawmills and logging camps................... mean See | 101.9 | 185.4 | 183.9 | 181.5 | 183.1 | 201.6 | 212.7 | 216.2 | 220.4 | 220.7 | 217.2 | 159.0 To 
Planing and plywood mills.................... lawatieelwoediigel | 172.4 | 173.7 | 173.8 | 177.7 | 183.8 | 192.6 | 194.8 | 198.2 | 1923! 1902.8! 187.2) 1254 


Bee footnote, table A-6. 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 




























































































(1939 average= 100) 
—— —_—_— 
An. An- 
Dus 1949 1948 aver 
ver. . 
ry Industry group and industry age 
’ Sect 
P| log July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | 1043 
—| ee -_ —— eee 
: im Durable goods—Continued 
j oH Furniture and finished lumber products__......... 123.9 | 126.0 | 125.8 | 128.8 | 130.8 | 133.2] 134.1 | 140.7 | 143.1 | 143.3 | 142.0] 140.5] 137.8] 111.7 
= | Mattresses and bedsprings_....................|-------|--.-..- 150.2 | 154.9 | 156.6 | 155.6 | 152.9 | 162.9 | 173.9 | 180.9 | 179.5 | 171.7] 161.9] 105.9 
atin Mathis tiie inainonnemmeted angelecinnele 125.3 | 129.1 | 132.0 | 135.2 | 136.1 | 142.8 | 144.2 | 143.6] 141.9] 140.3] 137.4 112.4 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar_...............|-------|.-.---- 110.9 | 108.4 | 107.4 | 108.8 | 112.2 | 124.1 | 125.7 | 123.3 | 121.5 | 122.3] 125.6] 125.0 
i} 1%, Caskets and other morticians’ goods_..........|----.--|--.--.- 119.7 | 120.0 | 125.6 | 129.2 | 134.4 | 135.0 | 140.1 | 188.4 | 140.1 | 139.6] 135.6] 102.4 
TT 133.9 Alt ae Sa Rete Tiel + Rie. 136.9 | 137.6 | 133.3 | 131.0 | 131.8 | 135.4 | 135.5 | 136.0 | 137.9] 141.0] 187.1 98. 7 
142] Weed, mmmed and Ghaged .........s.6cccccscces|----~--].- 2-20. 125.6 | 129.5 | 130.6 | 130.7 | 132.3 | 136.1 | 138.0 | 140.4 | 139.7 | 140.9] 136.7 107.4 
149, 
mI Stone, clay, and glass products_................-..- 139.2 | 141.2 | 141.7 | 143.9 | 147.6 | 150.0 | 152.5 | 157.4 | 168.9 | 150.4] 158.2) 157.0) 153.2] 122.5 
102.5 "Glass et Pea ads | 4 150.7 | 151.2 | 153.4 | 155.8 | 159.2 | 164.5 | 170.6 | 172.6 | 172.3 |) 167.8] 161.0 139. 9 
102.9 Glass products made from purchased glass__...|~----.--|...---- 119.4 | 124.9 | 131.8 | 140.0 | 143.6 | 147.0 | 147.3 | 143.8 | 139.1 | 138.5 | 143.0] 113.1 
163.8 itt Riaid Von kdb edbeueeindetdubecondthocnceelboaunst 150.3 | 149.9 | 148.6 | 149.5 | 149.8 | 152.1 | 153.0 | 151.5 | 148.5 | 151.7] 151.8 111.5 
108.9 Brick, tile, and terra cotta..-............--.-..|-------|--.---- 132.4 | 132.4 | 133.2 | 135.2 | 137.7 | 143.1 | 143.9 | 143.9] 144.0 | 143.7] 141.0] 900.5 
ML3 Pottery and related products_.................|-------|.-.---- 165.9 | 173.1 | 176.5 | 178.5 | 177.9 | 182.0 | 181.7 | 180.4 | 178.3 177.3 | 168.6] 132.9 
a Dp diiiinncatediihhs abpetitas teddies apiip loo conin<geone 142.8 | 147.3 | 148.9 | 148.8 | 150.4 | 151.5 | 187.6 | 160.7 | 158.5 | 157.1 | 157.4 91.2 
181.5 allboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 
Ot Ths aa A a an ...----] 106.2 | 110.1 | 149.3 | 155.9 | 176.3 | 181.9 | 188.6 | 182.6 | 181.7 | 180.8] 180.6 137. 2 \ 
95.3 TE a ES es as 108.6 | 111.6 | 109.0 | 110.2 | 110.3 | 112.7 | 112.6 | 118.4 | 114.1 | 114.3 |] 114.6 98. 7 { 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_....|-------|.-.---- 104.3 | 103.3 | 103.0 | 102.2} 99.6 103.9 | 102.6 | 102.9 | 102.1 | 102.5 101.0 67.4 
122.9 ME ap aiid ieee eid cies, 223.2 | 237.7 | 256.2 | 261.3 | 265.7 | 266.9 | 264.6 | 265.7 | 264.6 | 267.4 | 272.7 | 302.2 { 
nn, 3. -ptepdipcitiibuntnddisenonenes|eo<r armelecganes 128.4 | 132.2 | 140.8 | 146.1 | 151.8 | 150.4 | 162.5 | 161.7 | 157.0 | 157.9 151.7 138.2 e 
190.4 
163.9 Nondurable goods C 
200.0 Textile-mill products and other fiber manufac- " 
164.9 tt th< tttinetihecestgininnertinkaekdguaoues 91.3 | 95.0} 95.0] 96.1} 100.4] 104.0 | 104.9 | 108.0 | 108.9] 100.2] 110.3] 111.4 108.7 108, 2 w 
207.4 Cotton manufactures, except smallwares._.-_---|-------|------- 108.7 | 111.2 | 114.6 | 117.3 | 118.3 | 121.3 | 121.6 | 122.2 | 123.6] 124.7 | 121.9 125.8 
266.3 NS eRe Oe (ent ee 87.7; 88.4 | 90.2] 89.9] 90.7) 03.2] 94.2) 95.1] 95.4) 96.2] 95.3] 126.6 bs 
318 § EE OEE IEE (RAE ee 77.4 | 79.5 | 85.7) 908) 93.2) 95.4] 96.4] 96.7] 96.5] 95.9] 92.0 82.2 me 
298 § Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- : 
131.8 "SSE SSL i int—qente Say Aare 76.1) 70.4] 81.7] 91.5] 04.6! 99.8] 100.4 | 101.2] 105.2] 107.7] 106.2) 110.4 t 
1346, 4 ST TE ES el SR ar 78. 5 79.9 81.5 82.8 82.0 | 83.6 84.7 84. 4 84.3 85.5 80. 5 74.9 
SE ETS aE Se —— 92.9 94.2 94.9 94.8 97.2 99.3 98. 0 95.9 97.5 96. 7 109. 4 “t 
285.9 Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.._......_|------.|------- 98.4 | 100.8 | 105.2 | 107.7 | 105.7 | 111.8 | 114.2 | 110.2] 107.1 | 106.6 | 101.8 117.2 . 
272.4 SS Ree eee ee Se 95.6} 99.3) 991) 99.9) 99.3 | 107.1 | 113.3 | 117.7] 120.6] 123.0] 123.2) 110.4 “ 
2? 0 Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen t 
367.5 Dik. dohcnatettusbdasutioawan<tb~.ccsslha _----} 124.8 | 127.1 | 127.8 | 129.0 | 127.7 | 130.9 | 130.1 | 120.5 | 129.0 | 129.8] 128.8 113.6 nes 
Carpets and rugs, wool_..............-....._-- _.-----|-------] 132.0 | 138.6 | 143.6 | 146.8 | 148.0 | 150.7 | 150.7 | 150.9 | 150.6 | 148.1 | 148.0 90.8 
244.7 Ep ET Ee habe elie Loasceal: WaNan 55.9 72.3 75.3 76.0 75,8 78. 4 74.6 81.4 86. 7 80.1 71.3 ly 
282.2 rn OO. . cc cewdensdindedeses|o-ocsnslocsoons 111.3 | 113.1 | 111.2 | 111.5 | 112.2 | 113.5 | 114.3 | 107.1 | 104.5] 114.3 |] 112.6 110.6 Ya 
426.4 Cordage and twine............................ Seke.. 106.9 | 110.1 | 112.3 | 114.4 | 115.1 | 116.7 | 117.8 | 116.8 | 119.5 | 120.7] 124.0] 143.4 R 
167.5 
158.1 Apparel and other finished textile products..__._._- 134.5 | 133.0 | 134.6 | 142.3 | 149.2 | 149.5 | 143.0 | 145.3 | 147.0 | 148.8 | 148.6 | 146.5 | 135.6 121.4 ” 
200, § Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified.. ._____|.....__|--.---- 117.1 | 123.7 | 126.1 | 126.6 | 121.8 | 122.5 | 124.4 |] 128.9 | 129.4 | 128.8 | 119.7 115.8 ~ 
408. | , collars, and nightwear._............___.|---- med Res be! 04.0] 93.5} 92.7] 91.2] 85.9) 90.3] 95.2] 95.6] 948] 04.1] 92.6 00.9 
130.1 n ear and neckwear, men’s_.__......_.__|------. bh onomnin 108.2 | 109.2 | 111.8 | 111.0 | 102.6 | 111.9] 114.3 | 111.3 | 107.0 | 105.5 98. 5 06, 3 / 
372.9 Ca, Se OR Cees. TT TE oe eee ee 111.5 | 114.9 | 112.7 | 114.2 99.4 | 112.9 | 117.1 | 117.5 |] 113.8 | 116.3 | 115 7 131.3 
73.8 Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified... __|-....__|--.---- 149.0 | 160.9 | 174.2 | 175.7 | 169.1 | 170.0 | 171.0 | 170.8 | 171.3 | 167.3 | 152.7 120.6 . 
177.0 Corsets and allied garments._..........._.___._|---- Be Behe 92.1} 92.8] 98.0] 980) 100.4 | 103.4] 102.8 | 103.0] 101.5} 99.0) 92.4 88. 1 
NT TT, SY Se: 77.5 | 884] 97.5] 95.3] 865] 820] 76.0] 884] 84.8] 85.2] 76.2 91.5 
178.8 “aw STL AAT a A | 99.6 | 103.0 | 105.1 | 103.0 | 106.0 | 107.6 | 108.4] 104.4] 988] 96.2) 77.7] 113.1 
136.6 Curtains, vs page and bedspreads.__......._.}.-..---|------- 110.1 | 112.9 | 113.9 | 112.9 99.2 | 109.9 | 116.2 | 117.5 | 119.9 | 122.8 | 107.5 141.9 
154.9 Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete_____|-....._|------- 252.7 | 247.2 | 243.1 | 224.4 | 214.5 | 228.8 | 235.6 | 228.6 | 222.4 | 215.5 | 1989 214.9 a 
lines enn intesahitliiiiiad ities pimaene (RR ue, SE 182.3 | 181.9 | 187.4 | 190.5 | 188.5 | 190.9 | 187.2] 186.2] 183.6] 181.6] 176.6) 155.7 
580.1 
526, § Leather and leather Ce a eee oe 102.6 | 101.0 98.9 | 103.3 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 105.0 | 104.8 | 104.5 | 108.3 | 109.3 | 110.4 | 108.1 98.1 
246. 5 «OO TT Se or 87.4 87.9 90.3 91.9 92.9 94.6 92.8 05.4 96, 0 95. 3 94.3 92.9 
003. § Boot and shoe cut stock and (“as A Se = 81.3 86.8 87.1 85.9 85.1 85.1 88.1 89.8 90.7 RS. 6 96. 0 
525.7 eo 5 ise es necommecnce ees ee 95.7 | 100.8 | 103.7 | 103.6 | 102.7 | 100.5 99.2 | 103.3 | 104.4 | 106.0 | 103.7 89.0 
60.4 Leather gloves and mittens_._......._.._.____. See eee 92.7 95.7 | 100.3 97.0 93.6 | 106.6 | 124.1 | 128.2 | 120.9 | 192.1 | 127.8 163, 7 
43.7 ee EE ‘igen 156.2 | 159.6 | 142.9 | 141.9 | 132.3 | 157.3 | 175.6 | 175.2 | 171.8 | 166.0 | 159.6 161,2 
7.8 LS SN Ca A eee 154.4 | 146.6 | 139.6 | 136.3 | 135.2 | 134.9 | 138.3 | 146.6 | 152.9 | 163.8 | 179.9 | 166.0 | 159.7 123. 3 
Slaughtering and meat packing............ _.. ---.---|--.----] 144.2 | 142.2 | 148.0 | 151.9 | 157.8 | 161.5 | 152.0 | 146.4 | 144.5 | 145.7] 1491] 128.9 
96.0 ARENT tS a a een _i.....}.-.---.] 182.3 | 176.4 | 168.1 | 164.5 | 165.4 | 173.4 | 172.1 | 176.2 | 181.7 | 189.8 | 196.8 165.2 
Condensed and evaporated milk.............__}----.--].-----. 203.8 | 189.8 | 183.5 | 176.7 | 174.9 | 172.1 | 179.6 | 186.3 | 104.3 | 201.4 | 207.4 | 182.6 
04.3 a tl le I. BR, RRR SS: 176.0 | 157.7 | 144.9 | 138.4 | 133.4 | 135.7 | 137.8 | 148.6 | 167.9 | 180.7 | 186.3 120. 7 
a ee TL encase Sa pbat 138.7 | 189.0 | 142.9 | 146.3 | 149.2 | 149.4 | 150.2 | 144.5 | 149.4 | 152.2 | 153.7 118, 6 
05.2 F sR Le CRIS BE oe __..__.}.-.--..] 181.4 | 170.1 | 167.4 | 167.4 | 166.1 | 167.6 | 167.3 | 169.1 | 170.0 | 170.8 | 169.7 145.0 
24.2 SE LI: SA Logtunl 160.2 | 155.1 | 159.7 | 156.8 | 152.8 | 149.8 | 166.8 | 158.0 | 157.6 | 165.6 | 165.7 136.0 
18 NS ELT SARS SRR .....--]--.----] 131.0 | 128.6 | 128.6 | 128.0 | 128.3 | 132.2 | 134.3 | 135.6 | 133.0 | 131.8 | 131.3 111.0 
4.5 Sugar STG REG Se RS a aiealtied 156.1 | 168.4 | 159.0 | 155.6 | 154.7 | 162.8 | 141.4 | 141.0 | 157.4 | 150.1 | 162.4 106.1 
7.8 le Et ETE. 3 PC Sa eee 39.8 | 37.0 37.2 41.7 45.2 93.0 | 217.0 | 215.2 91.0 78.0 65. 0 86.8 
An 6U6RlUlUlUUO~C~C~C”C ESSE A a Pe lnopepae 114.3 | 121.2 | 123.3 | 127.6 | 133.0 | 147.9 | 161.2 | 150.5 | 145.6 | 128.8 | 113.0 104.7 
19 Beverages, nonalcoholic._......................|------- te 179.1 | 166.4 | 162.8 | 158.5 | 162.2 | 165.7 | 1690.7 | 180.6 | 195.4 | 207.9 | 210.9 135. 1 
Malt 8 BR 0 EAS aR BIG) FORCES | 195.0 | 183.8 | 192.1 | 181.3 | 184.7 | 192.5 | 199.5 | 200.9 | 212.6 | 217.0 | 218.0 134.1 
+ Canning and Re GS LIBRE, a oS eae j......-| 964] 92.3 81.0) 80.1 87.5 | 108.5 | 129.9 | 192.3 | 205.7 | 217.0 | 182.5 126.4 
.U 
54 Tobacco manufactures...........................--- 87.9| 89.0) 87.4/| 86.5! 884) 886) 80.3) 93.3] 06.5! 05.9] 989) 025) B88/ 97.2 
AE Eee EE I Sil eee '...-.-.| 124.3 | 121.9 | 120.2 | 119.8 | 122.0 | 124.2 | 127.9 | 128.2 | 127.3 | 126.8 | 122.4 123.8 
ES es | Ea ees 72.5 71.9 75.6 75.8 75. 5 80.9 84.5 83. 2 80. 5 78.9 74.7 85.0 
(chewing and smoking) and snuff__._.'.....-.\--.----| 69.6] 71.2 | 72.6 | 747! 77.1! 7&0; 77.2) 78.6! 77.7 | 77.21) 76.6 92. 5 


See footnote, table A-é. 
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TABLE A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment in Manufacturing Industries '—Continug Tar 
[1939 average = 100) 
—_ 
An. 
1949 1948 == 
Industry group and industry age 
July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb, | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | 9g 
— 
} 
Nondurable goods— Continued 
Paper and allied products... _. ee er 138.1 | 130.9 | 140.4 | 141.4 | 143.6 | 145.4 | 147.5 | 151.1 | 151.7 | 151.0 | 149.8 | 148.6 | 146.1] 1295 [ron 
(abate Peg ES, see WL 142.8 | 143.6 | 145.4 | 146.9 | 148.4 | 150.2 | 150.0 | 149.5 | 150.0 | 150.0 | 149.4] 1163 1 
I, CD ee ‘lentes 159.3 | 150.5 | 161.6 | 163.0 | 164.9 | 168.2 | 168.6 | 168.4 | 166.1 | 163.9 | 160.2 | 133) 
PT ones diaeatadtiemeavandiend.sonne AR a 137.9 | 142.0 | 144.1 | 145.9 | 147.2 | 150.4 | 150.5 | 148.0 | 145.2 | 141.4 | 140.9] 11¢9 I 
li ll Te A He Riis) LS. io 136.1 | 139.0 | 144.9 | 147.5 | 148.5 | 150.5 | 162.6 | 160.1 | 150.9 | 159.2 | 156.3] 1199 I 
TR ee a al eee MB RS. 126.7 | 127.8 | 130.1 | 132.6 | 136.3 | 144.0 | 146.3 | 144.0 | 139.9 | 136.7 | 131.0] i993 f 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries... _- 130.1 | 131.4 | 191.5 | 131.4 | 131.6 | 132.1 | 132.9 | 186.2 | 134.7 | 134.8 | 188.0 | 181.8 | 181.1 | 199.8 f 
Newspapers and periodicals................... ' SaRe | eres 129.4 | 128.8 | 128.3 | 126.8 | 126.1 | 128.3 | 127.2 | 127.0 | 125.9 | 124.4 | 123.7| 959 ' 
TPR WO I i Ee A RE 140.4 | 141.1 | 141.8 | 144.3 | 146.2 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 147.9 | 145.3 | 143.5 | 143.4 | tog 
Lith A ME ge SB! eid 111.9 | 113.0 | 112.4 | 1223 | 114.5 | 119.3 | 119.7 | 110.7 | 118.5] 118.9) 118.9) og; 
a iy le inal IE Ae Ae My eB: i scedeeiie tee 129.6 | 128.3 | 129.7 | 129.5 | 131.5 | 133.8 | 136.0 | 136.3 | 133.7 | 134.8 | 129.1) 114) 
Chemicals and allied products................___. 181.0 | 185.4 | 190.4 | 197.7 | 203.3 | 203.9 | 206.1 | 207.0 | 207.8 | 208.1 | 207.1 | 203.3 | 196.6] 245 
POMS, VOTHMED, GG GRIBEB.... .cncoccocccececc]*-0°<0-)<-ccee- 158.0 | 159.1 | 160.2 | 162.7 | 166.7 | 168.2 | 170.2 ; 172.1 | 172.0 | 175.7 | 173.6 | 135.) ' 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides..........._.|------- Lot 238.7 | 240.7 | 238.9 | 241.6 | 241.2 | 233.9 | 235.3 | 234.1 | 233.2 | 232.1 | 230.2] 23 ) 
RED Gilt GUIOUID den cmtedbdeanmdatcceelérereeteatenbe 104.5 | 105.2 | 104.4 | 105.5 | 107.1 | 116.8 | 124.1 | 122.7 | 119.7 | 119.0 | 104.1 | 135.8 
aE Fel Be 4 RR AB aes! PTR te 164.3 | 169.2 | 173.0 | 172.3 | 173.3 | 173.5 | 173.9 | 178.4 | 177.2 | 164.7 | 157.6] 117, : 
es GE eh cemelenbenia 113.3 | 119.2 | 131.6 | 134.9 | 134.6 | 134.0 | 132.3 | 132.3 | 131.8 | 134.3 | 133.2] 111.7 
Chemicais, not elsewhere classified........._._. a PR 275.9 | 283.9 | 200.0 | 202.7 | 209.5 | 302.1 | 301.4 | 300.3 | 301.6 | 302.1 | 288.9 | 2H 7 ” 
Explosives and safety fuses.............__. cay. RM PE 353.9 | 355.8 | 363.6 | 366.6 | 371.7 | 375.2) 375.4 | 379.3 | 379.2 | 380.7 | 376.1 | 15969 Elec 
Compressed and liquefied gases..............__|--.---- _..----| 220.6 | 223.2 | 224.3 | 225.1 | 232.8 | 239.6 | 230.2 | 247.9 | 247.0 | 253.1 | 252.1 | 197.3 
Ammunition, small-arms......................|--.----]......- 125.1 | 144.9 | 1590.2 | 164.0 | 165.7 | 167.7 | 171.5 | 173.7 | 174.2 | 173.9 | 180.2 | 3505.4 
EL duh scditudadeindeoagndutinednnsdiinsmah i ORs | ieee 229.4 | 238.6 | 212.4 | 227.3 | 227.2 | 208.0 | 220.6 | 227.4 | 243.3 | 231.8 | 190.2 | 24085 
0 SS Ss RS eet MRR oaR 106.8 | 121.5 | 134.2 | 140.0 | 155.6 | 168.3 | 178.0 | 179.0) 163.3) 93.8 | 82.0} 133.4 M 
a RRR MRR AIRRINIR settee: | I pet 160.7 | 202.3 | 206.0 | 180.9 | 162.2 | 1621 | 152.4 | 152.9 ; 162.3 | 142.2 | 135.6] 146.9 a 
Products of petroleum and coal................._.. 154.1 | 153.2 | 152.6 | 152.8 | 153.0 | 155.0 | 157.7 | 152.7 | 150.1 | 160.3 | 160.7) 117.6 
Petroleum refining................... 4 152.8 | 153.3 | 154.1 | 154.4 | 154.2 | 154.8 | 165.3 | 146.9 | 155.7 | 158.3 | 159.8) 113.4 
Coke and ®yproducts..............._. 149.6 | 147.6 | 146.9 | 147.4 | 148.9 | 147.8 | 148.2] 147.8 | 149.2 | 149.3 | 146.7) 117.4 
Paving materials..................... 139.4 | 124.8 | 92.3] 87.8] 91.4] 105.0] 113.6] 117.2] 118.0] 113.5 | 1088] 87.9 
Ne ee 177.6 | 171.0 | 167.3 | 167.2 | 165.8 | 186.7 | 211.9 | 223.3 | 222.7 | 219.4 | 215.5 161.2 
a i Ba 2 8 140.0 | 142.3 | 144.2 | 147.8 | 151.0 | 154.8 | 157.8 | 161.8 | 164.5 | 163.5 | 162.8 | 160.9 | 157.7 | 160.3 
Rub 7 SB ASS) _....--| 156.5 | 188.1 | 158.2 | 150.5 | 163.0 | 165.3 | 168.2 | 165.9 | 168.6 | 168.7 | 167.6) 166) 
PRPS He S.A ems 125.2 | 130.9 | 133.9 | 138.8 | 151.1 | 158.0 | 156.2 | 154.0 | 151.2 | 148.3 | 130.4) 1605 
Rubber goods, other........................... | POSES! | ENy 137.9 | 142.0 | 148.7 | 153.9 | 164.4 | 150.2 | 162.9 163.4 | 150.9 | 155.8 | 152. 154.1 
Miscellaneous industries............. .«-| 155.3 | 158.1 | 158.5 | 162.7 | 164.8 | 167.9 | 160.4 | 177.7 | 184.9 | 187.8 | 184.2 | 180.1 | 173.9 181.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), an 
fire-control equipment....................... EES IA ELS 274.1 | 274.9 | 274.6 | 272.2 | 270.4 | 267.1 | 268.1 | 261.0 | 256.7 ) 248.8 | 247.4 | 7064 
PUD CIE, bce nachuinatbnasessochiccccochéceccos 203.0 | 210.7 | 210.4 | 212.8 | 217.1 | 223.9 | 224.1 | 224.5 | 224.4 | 224.5 | 220.9 | 200.9 Trs 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods. ...|.......|....... 213.4 | 217.6 | 219.6 | 221.5 | 219.6 | 221.5 | 218.7 | 221.8 | 219.7 | 218.3 | 201.0 | 280.3 
Pianos, organs, and parts...................... wne--n|--n-ne-] 1201 | 146.0 | 147.7 | 156.3 | 161.8 | 170.8 173.7 | 178.2 | 173.6 | 170.4 | 187.3) 156.2 
Games, toys, and dolis......................... wnasne+|ccceee-| 178. @| 181.2 | 175.9 | 177.1 | 168.8 | 206.9 | 243.9 | 258.7 | 251.7 | 236.9 221.8); 9.7 
RE LS! A, STE a eee HERP 105.2 | 105.3 | 110.0 | 112.0 | 111.1 | 11642 | 116.6 | 117.0 | 116.1 | 116.2 | 111.2) 116.6 
I en Te rh £2Ik 203.6 | 202.8 | 202.7 | 204.5 | 246.0 | 272.6 | 281.0 | 281.8 | 271.3 | 260.1 | 271.8 913.1 
1 Bee footnote, table A-6. Au 
. . . . No 
TABLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries ' 
[1939 average = 100} 
sf 
nu 
1949 1948 aver: 
Industry group and industry age 
June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 103 Le 
ne ee 329.4 | 336.1 | 349.6 | 357.8 | 363.1 | 377.6 | 370.3 | 382.9 | 382.2 | 374.7 | 360.0 | 350.0 | 3344 
ee ee te ed 967.2 | 379.3 | 300.9 | 402.7 | 412.7 | 430.1 | 430.3 | 435.7 | 423.7 | 418.8 | 403.0 | 401.3) 460.5 Fr 
Nondurable goods. .................-.-------.-|....... 202.4 | 208.8 | 300.2 | 314.0 | 314.7 | 826.3 | 320.5 | 331.2 | 341.6 | 331.6 | 318.0 | 317.6 | 2023 
Durable goods 
Iron and steel and their products..................|...___. 306.6 | 320.1 | 336.7 | 348.4 | 356.7 | 871.4 | 373.6 | 376.0 | 365.0 | 360.5 | 336.9 | 340.5 | 311.4 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills...|_..._.. 283.4 | 205.4 | 200.8 | 303.7 | 304.6 | 305.1 | 303.4 | 305.0 | 300.3 | 205.8 | 260.9 | 268.4, 2223 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings | te EES, ae 281.6 | 300.4 | 345.1 | 376.2 | 305.8 | 424.1 | 420.4 | 486.1 | 433.3 | 417.1 | 308.2 | 421.5 261.1 
Melleable-iron castings. .......................|....... 327.8 | 346.5 | 384.8 | 424.9 | 468.6 | 520.8 | 505.7 | 512.2 | 403.1 | 478.8 | 448.8 | 468.1 | 278.9 8 
Steel castings As etm AB tt AB ret | Aare 883.9 | 417.0 | 470.6 | 496.7 | 506.0 | 525.2 | 528.0 | 523.2 | 504.4 | 498.6 | 464.3 | 494.7 | 493.5 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.....................]....... 313.7 | 355.3 | 423.4 | 453.8 | 475.5 | 471.2 | 470.9 | 445.7 | 437.1 | 432.7 | 414.3 | 422.0) 177.2 
Tin cans other tinware....................|....... 302.8 | 205.2 | 306.1 | 306.5 | 317.7 | 340.3 | 324.7 | 351.6 | 301.7 | 364.9 | 353.2 | 310.8 | 161.6 
W ire drawn from purchased rods..............|....... 202.3 | 215.2 | 243.0 | 260.0 | 268.3 | 271.4 | 271.3 | 276.2 | 263.8 | 262.5 | 242.8 | 243.3 | 255.3 
i th, ee te, | rae ed 209.3 | 206.4 | 312.1 | 323.0 | 332.0 | 334.7 | 331.6 | 333.2 | 322.5 | 326.6 | 315.1 | 205.7 | 2026 
Cutlery and edge tools.........................|........ 311.4 | 318.7 | 338.8 | 353.8 | 371.2 | 304.3 | 405.8 | 392.1 | 374.9 | 350.3 | 335.7 | 343.6 | 279.5 
See footnote, table A-6. *See note on page 314. 
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[1939 average 100} 

A > 

nua 
1949 aver- 

Industry group and industry age 

Apr. Feb. | Jan. Nov. | Oct. Aug. | July | June | 1043 

Durable goode—Continued 
[ron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 

Dp atistinbwbamnanimiiinecsoossenenans 204.4 | 315.4 | 341.6 | 348.5 -3 | 372.5 | 373.8 | 876.3 | 366.3 | 373.4 | 358.7 | 370.8] 3834.1 
EE A SE I SA 277.9 | 208.5 | 324.0 | 335.0 | 347.0 | 370.8 | 367.4 | 363.1 | 349.2 | 347.1 | 325.0 | 340.9 245.8 
_ » ” ieee ap a eseein 256.8 | 283.0 | 306.3 | 321.8 | 343.3 | 378.3 | 376.9 | 381.9 | 388.7 | 338.7 | 316.7 | 320.0] 161.7 
Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment, not 

elsewhere classified. ....................-.__. 244.6 | 250.0 | 260.8 | 261.7 | 277.2 | 350.4 | 400.0 | 448.4 | 426.7 | 416.9 | 371.0 | 879.2 210.9 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 

ES i EEE ET GEES 318.0 | 332.5 | 379.5 | 400.6 | 418.1 | 454.6 | 466.5 | 474.3 | 447.6 | 436.4 | 414.7 | 481.4 360. 6 
Stam and enameled ware and galvanizing. __ 366.8 | 380.1 | 403.5 | 429.3 | 440.0 | 481.0 | 491.9 | 482.6 | 453.7 | 467.9 | 452.0 | 462.9 807.0 
Fabricated structural and ornamental! metal- 

eS Ss ie adie 392.3 | 378.7 | 385.2 | 394.8 | 398.5 | 406.8 | 406.2 | 409.4 | 871.9 | 884.5 | 346.7 | 363.7 364. 3 
Meta! doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim __- 271.4 | 272.3 | 281.2 | 207.4 | 311.7 | 341.8 | 344.0 | 340.1 | 340.4 | 328.5 | 287.5 | 200.1 292. 6 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and Pre leicccialsbetaneai 837.5 | 375.0 | 402.8 | 413.8 | 420.9 | 445.1 | 433.6 | 428.0 | 415.5 | 424.6 | 401.0 | 412.8] 382.0 
Forgings, iron and steel_......................- 429.9 | 455.8 | 490.2 | 520.4 | 540.5 | 548.5 | 544.8 | 533.6 | 513.4 | 475.8 | 449.6 | 454.1 | 607.9 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted______ 437.8 | 464.3 | 476.2 | 501.4 | 490.1 | 497.2 | 515.8 | 505.1 | 487.1 | 495.4 | 473.0 | 467.3 616.9 
Screw-machine products and wood screws..___. 347.1 | 370.4 | 398.0 | 421.3 | 441.3 | 453.5 | 450.5 | 453.0 | 433.1 | 420.4 | 426.8 | 436.9] 5860.4 
Stee! barrels, kegs, and drums_..........._.._. 268.2 | 256.0 | 265.2 | 301.9 | 321.0 | 349.4 | 328.8 | 329.8 | 306.9 | 338.0 | 301.4 | 313.3 247.0 
nt iin tcl baenakenaniminatinasecin 1005.8 | 980.9 | 1016.1 | 1011.1 | 1007.6 | 1005.6 | 1018.0 | 998.7 | 963.1 | 927.8 | 052.7 | 046.9 | 2034.8 

EE EIS EE LOE 886.0 | 401.7 | 424.1 | 442.2 | 454.3 | 474.6 | 479.2 | 474.4 | 465.4 | 454.8 | 436.3 | 440.0 | 488.0 
Electrical equipment. -_........................ 360.3 | 381.6 | 403.3 | 420.3 | 427.0 | 444.1 | 447.8 | 445.4 | 442.2 | 434.7 | 418.8 | 419.2] 475.6 
Radios and phonographs---_................_.- 427.4 | 423.7 | 454.0 | 478. 507.3 | 551.4 | 639.7 | 500.1 | 480.4 | 468.9 | 456.9 | 458.6] 505.0 
Communication equipment_..................-. 483.8 | 489.0 | 506.4 | 524.1 | 547.2 | 564.3 | 587.6 | 591.6 | 567.3 | 550.6 | 513.4 | 534.8] 528.2 

Mach , except electrical__...................... 406.8 | 423.4 | 448.5 | 463.0 | 473.7 | 401.6 | 486.9 | 491.7 | 484.0 | 482.3 | 473.6 | 480.7 443.7 
Machinery and machine-shop products__._.._- 443.1 | 457.6 | 484.7 | 501.9 | 517.7 | 632.6 | 527.3 | 531.5 | 523.2 | 520.0 | 607.9 | 519.6 | 501.8 
Engines and turbines_......................... 536.2 | 649.9 | 579.2 | 601.9 | 609.9 | 639.3 | 620.1 | 622.1 | 681.9 | 504.5 | 585.4 | 601.4] 849.4 
it atihindeaerenebenannedmeansocbounes 338.5 | 342.7 | 358.0 | 366.8 | 374.6 | 369.6 | 358.4 | 364.1 | 360.5 | 860.1 | 369.2% | 355.5 256, 7 
Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors__-..- 577.6 | 691.6 | 601.2 | 607.6 | 599.0 | 613.7 | 592.4 | 507.9 | 577.1 | 559.3 | 574.2 | 595.4] 208.6 

A A REE II 198.9 | 205.4 | 211.8 | 218.6 | 224.2 | 249.3 | 248.1 | 250.3 | 248.3 | 246.8 | 239.0 | 242.9 503.9 
Machine-tool accessories......................- 321.0 | 341.1 | 359.7 | 367.4 | 384.0 | 395.7 | 387.1 | 301.8 | 301.0 | 400.8 | 361.6 | 383.5 71.1 
Pn. aiheaccoctssenésssenceneus 879.1 | 300.1 | 423.7 | 420.2 | 437.8 | 461.4 | 452.0 | 453.2 | 458.9 | 454.3 | 438.6 | 459.1 230.1 
Pumps and pumping equipment_..........._. 648.4 | 564.1 | 504.0 | 619.9 | 609.7 | 632.9 | 625.5 | 620.1 ‘ 605.0 | 605.0 | 616.5 | 761.8 
PT ills A ontthiehakdioeunebeeesnadhoke 206.2 | 190.4 | 201.6 | 220.4 | 220.5 | 265.7 | 271.1 | 255.0 208.0 | 319.2 | 325.2 143.8 
Cash registers; adding, and calculating ma- 

EN Re ae kag eT 417.9 | 428.0 | 456.3 | 461.8 | 474.2 | 404.2 | 487.9 | 481.38 489.2 | 507.0 | 505.9 341.6 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, 

ETL hina kn dnnne gnaniinanamedinnieibeion 238.2 | 236.4 | 250.4 | 274.5 | 316.6 | 470.0 | 484.2 460.3 | 439.2 | 480.9 301.5 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_.____ 451.1 | 479.4 | 481.5 | 400.1 | 504.1 | 501.9 | 491.6 460.4 | 432.3 | 430.5 | 282.3 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment...___ 369.4 | 430.1 | 449.8 | 460.8 | 490.0 | 486.2 | 508.7 491.4 | 486.0 | 508.9 | 264.5 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles-_.- 573.9 | 599.4 | 607.5 | 610.3 | 635.5 | 611.8 | 613.3 547.7 | 552.4 | 561.2 | 3080.3 
Locomotives.....-. dibcbtinesdsidiitietetibadsoces 905.4 | 930.5 | 891.4 | 934.4 |1024.4 | 942.5 | 900.4 599.4 | 907.3 | 913.7 | 1107.3 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad_............. 478.9 | 533.9 | 563.4 | 557.1 | 565.9 | 635.4 | 526.6 516.9 | 467.9 | 492.5 | 457.9 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft engines__. 796.2 | 819.2 | 829.8 | 814.6 | 838.6 | 830.7 | 704.9 698.4 | 661.1 | 649.2 | 3496.3 
EE a 682.9 | 587.0 | 604.9 | 617.2 | 618.9 | 601.3 | 509.7 453.7 | 533.1 | 517.5 | 4528.7 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding. -.............. 245.5 | 259.5 | 261.7 | 272.3 | 288.6 | 262.4 | 201.2 290.6 | 304.5 | 321.7 | 3504.7 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............- 258.6 | 264.1 | 260.7 | 274.4 | 353.7 | 468.2 | 474.3 374.2 | 301.8 | 345.7 | 253.6 

i dlndi dn ncitistbbcndectistnceécdaimecnce’s 430.3 | 415.7 | 441.5 | 455.3 | 451.2 | 438.9 | 451.3 419.1 | 423.3 | 385.7 321.2 

Nonferrous metals and their products.............. 327.0 | 345.3 | 363.6 | 372.2 | 391.2 | 391.9 | 304.2 79.3 | 360.6 | 368.2 | 354.5 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 

TP si aay 347.9 | 343.8 | 339.2 | 344.2 | 342.1 | 340.0 | 344.6 345.7 | 338.6 | 329.7 | 353.9 
Alloying; and rolling and drawing of nonfer- 

rous metals, except aluminum............_.- 200. 2 276.5 | 206.9 | 309.8 | 208.2 | 308.0 208.5 | 284.3 | 278.3 353. 4 
Clocks and watches..........................-. .9 | 273.5 .4 | 282.8 | 205.9 | 335.9 | 348.1 | 353.0 334.9 | 304.5 | 332.2 | 238.4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings 334.7 | 342.6 | 368.2 | 375.7 | 370.5 | 402.3 | 407.3 | 397.0 365.9 | 345.7 | 372.6 | 211.8 
Silverware and plated ware.................._. 407.3 | 448.5 | 459.0 | 606.4 | 512.7 1 672.0 | 565.0 619.4 | 481.8 | 627.4] 212.8 
Lighting equipment ._........................- 291.5 | 300.1 | 317.3 | 347.2 | 319.8 243.1 | 340.0 828.2 | 317.0 | 305.9] 240.4 
Aluminum manufactures...................... 306.9 | 320.2 | 332.6 | 341.0 | 349.8 260.2 | 355.7 332.9 | 316.8 | 338.5 | 401.6 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. ___. 370.8 | 372.3 | 387.6 | 397.9 | 422.8 452.3 | 467.4 454.5 | 434.1 | 438.1 | 357.6 
Lumber and timber basic | SE SR 452.3 | 427.8 4 395.7 | 418.2 499.7 | 519.2 538.8 | 502.9 | 488.5 215.1 
Sawmills and logging camps................._. 601.7 | 469.3 . 423.1 | 450.7 549.7 | 575.3 604.6 | 563.3 | 643.3 | 238.28 
Planing and plywood milis...................- 426.8 | 424.2 | 416.4 | 425.6 | 429.9 484.9 | 491.9 485.4 | 455.3 | 456.1 | 197.8 
Furniture and finished lumber products._......... 296.1 | 209.2 .7 | 816.7 | 317.9 349.2 | 354.9 337.3 | 320.4 | 326.0 | 183.9 
Mattresses and bedsprings....................- 316.6 | 330.5 | 346.9 | 343.6 | 326.8 871.2 | 414.3 385.5 | 354.1 | 347.9 | 165.7 
Ei RS 295.3 | 299.7 | 313.8 | 320.5 | 323.0 356.7 | 358.1 334.8 | 317.5 | 325.7 185.3 
ooden boxes, other than cigar................ 284.4 | 261.8 | 258.2 | 263.7 | 274.0 320.7 | 325.0 327.3 | 318.6 | 325.7] 215.8 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods_....._.__. 236.1 | 234.2 | 256.5 | 269.6 | 282 6 287.8 | 284.9 289.0 | 273.4 | 283.4] 159.3 
EP ERNENER <r r ag 388.9 | 386.2 | 364.4 | 350.6 | 362.1 378.3 | 383.3 382.8 | 378.0 | 358.1 181.9 
Wood, turned and NE 6 ck. ctiechtaliibickess 291.0 | 303.7 | 313.8 | 315.2 | 317.3 328.3 | 338.7 332.1 | 313.9 | 322.8 175. 5 
Stone clay, and glass RE a es ec ee 321.5 | 323.5 | 335.9 | 344.5 | 349.5 366.9 | 372.1 358.9 | 334.2 | 347.1 189. 1 
lass and PE SRS Se ee eee 345.8 | 342.7 | 356.1 | 366.8 | 371.9 384.0 | 395.8 369.3 | 327.9 | 360.5 208.3 
Glass products made from purchased glass..... 267.9 | 279.8 | 289.2 | 313.9 | 322.9 344.6 | 329.0 309.3 | 293.4 | 308.5 | 165.9 
ag Ie 320.9 | 312.2 | 306.5 | 303.6 | 308.1 315.2 | 316.1 822.5 | 319.2 | 314.0 156. 5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._........-.-.-.-.... 321.8 | 320.7 | 322.6 | 329.0 | 330.8 356.5 | 362.4 368.6 | 335.7 | 338.1 | 135.8 
and related products................../_...... 347.8 ' 367.3 ‘ 384.6 | 302.1 ' 386.8 407.5 | 399.8 383.4 ' 345.2 | 364. 191.9 
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11939 average = 100! 

| An. 

1949 1948 Dua) 

aver. 

Industry group and industry age 
ee —_— — l <= —- 

June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | J uly | June | 194 
j —— 

Durable goode—C ontinued 

Btone, clay, and glass products—Continued , 

GYPSUM. 0 ie owen nw wee ewww nn nn ones snn|onesen-| 296.9 | 310.7 | 328.5 | 342.3 | 343.9 | 378.5 | 387.7 | 397.1 | 386.5 | 380.1 | 353.2 352.7 | 151.7 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and min- 

“ff | ape iit) BR AI we Ifo. 265.6 | 266.2 | 363.4 | 359.1 | 454.9 | 493.0 | 495.7 | 493.8 | 491.8 | 484.7] 491.6 | 475.7 27. 8 
DATO. cnantennevgapaccossspetaanubacapecebenccalopesann 298.5 | 304.8 | 303.5 | 206.8 | 304.3 | 313.0 | 322.3 | 826.9 | 323.8 | 324.5 | 309.9 311.9] i71/6 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products... _.|....__. 208.1 | 201.5 | 198.9 | 197.1 | 190.6 | 204.2 | 190.9 | 196.8 | 194.2 | 195.6 | 184.9] 185 9 90. 8 
Abrasives. ae Se Se es Se ae. See ---0--.| 448.8 | 492.6 | 537.1 | 556.4 | 574.9 | 580.7 | 583.3 | 604.6 | 588.5 | 576.3 571.6 | 578.8) 489 9 
Asbestos products. .................-.......-.- ------={ 905.6 | 302.8 | 334.4 | 351.9 | 362.2 | 398.9 | 406.7 | 414.5 | 402.7 | 395.6 | 377.5 | 385.4] 954 

Nondurable goods 

Textile-mill products and other fiber mannfactures__|_______ 233.6 | 237.6 | 260.3 | 274.8 | 276.7 | 201.9 | 201.9 | 201.2 | 205.5 | 208.2] 285.4] 304.4 178.9 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares....._.|_______ 278.6 | 204.3 | 319.6 | 332.9 | 331.9 | 352.7 | 348.9 | 350.0 | 354.9 | 357.4 | 342.0 | 365. 9] 215.9 
ee el lebbbescitsliics oncals 210.5 | 206.6 | 211.8 | 214.4 | 213.8 | 224.2 | 222.1 | 2225 | 228.7 | 227.3 | 226.5 / 238 9 214.8 
Silk and rayon goods.........-. wnonasnwcsunn|anonnen| 215.0 | 218.9 | 239.5 | 267.3 | 276.2 | 203.4 | 200.1 | 200.4 301.3 | 295.2 | 276.9 | 292 9 138.6 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 

_... LL ets t. 2S Cr Fee 190.3 | 172.6 | 208.3 | 245.6 | 258.5 | 275.0 | 268.8 | 265.7 | 286.1 | 297.8 | 205.51] 311.5 199.5 
|) EE a ONE R405 nb cliebdaded ~--+---| 179.9 | 182.8 | 190.5 | 193.6 | 192.2 201.8 | 210.3 | 208.8] 201.1 | 202.8 184.2 | 199.8 109.8 
Knitted cloth............. Se eee 211.5 | 222.9 | 220.1 | 225.4 | 226.3 | 227.0 | 232.9 | 228.7 | 219.7 | 228.4 | 224.4] 293 2 174.7 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__.._... ~---| 231.5 | 229.5 | 256.8 | 260.7 | 258.1 | 264.6 | 272.7 | 249.8 | 250.5 | 244.1 | 228 2 260.8 | 199.7 
EE GNI nchinnandednbocchevdleschouk ~---| 219.0 | 224.0 | 240.2 | 235.9 | 231.0 | 256.1 | 273.6 | 291.2 | 297.3 | 313.2] 306.2 | 324 9 183.3 
Dyeing and fnishing textiles, including wool- 

GD Gi so cc cucvcwcuccdedetedbe ebabonll ~-<«-==| 295.9 | 306.2 | 320.1 | 321.3 | 309.0 | 327.7 | 316.8 | 311.6 | 310.7 | 309.2] 299.8 | 320.6 174.9 
Carpets and rugs, wool........................].......] 811.5 | 322.4 | 362.8 | 370.0 | 382.1 | 389.8 | 393.5 | 393.2 | 387.5 | 381.5 368.4 | 371.8] 145.2 
Hats, fur-felt.............- dive dedcttbaresaiiies -----| 140.3 | 103.6 | 160.6 | 175.6 | 177.8 | 176.8 | 164.5 | 162.9 | 180.9 | 200.3 | 171.8 | 107.4 121.5 
Jute goods, except felts....................... fh. ~~~] 257.3 | 264.8 | 262.9 | 269.5 | 271.1 | 283.6 | 285.9 | 266.8 | 248.4] 282.2 | 273.0 277.5 | 198.4 
DO IE, 5 cb bene dbaliocedctucvectedthecsill 245.9 | 257.8 | 276.1 | 276.1 | 278.9 | 288.6 | 291.5 | 284.7 | 283.7 | 286.4] 298.2] 306.5 240, 3 

. 

Apparel and oth®r finished textile products......_.|_______| 283.3 | 207.3 | 344.7 348.2 | 328.6 | 329.2 | 336.8 | 325.0 | 348.1 | 342.3 | 303.6] 303.6! 125 2 
Men's clothing, not elsewhere classified. ......j|.. .__. 249.8 | 263.0 | 288.7 | 286.0 | 269.6 | 271.9 | 276.0 | 280.5 | 301.1 | 300.3 | 272.6] 200. O}] 1749 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear_.................]..__._. 231.8 | 226.1 | 230.5 | 218.7 | 197.5 | 211.5 | 234.5 | 231.8 | 230.0] 223.7 221.9 | 234.0] 143.6 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s..............|.._....] 298.5 | 287.8 | 322.5 | 312 8 | 281.0 | 320.3 | 333.6 | 309.9 | 301.3 | 294.1 | 269.6] 280.1 166.5 
Se Ma cichndctapenehdhdblihdadudiiedasuel ~--+-0-| 274.4 | 288.2 | 288.5 | 289.7 | 241.7 | 271.0 | 288.7 | 309.7 | 301.0] 299.7 290.5 | 204.2] 220.4 
Women’s aT not elsewhere classified .....|_._..__| 288.4 | 307.9 | 380.0 | 304.4 | 378.7 | 370.7 380.6 | 351.0 | 390.2 | 380.3 | 326.6] 310.7/ 184.4 
Corsets and allied garments _...........__. a 2 Seer 210.6 | 204.4 | 226.1 | 224.4 | 223.8 | 233.3 | 236.3 | 233.1 225.8 | 217.0 | 201.1 | 210.8 137. 1 
Millinery... oe eee nen en ewes eee see|-..----] 138.9 | 170.2 | 228.8 | 213.4] 168.2 | 148.4 | 121.6 169.2 | 177.7 | 172.5 | 144.71 115.5] 123.3 
Handkerchiefs... _. Se ee | ee 229.6 | 245.0 | 279.1 | 286.0 | 279.7 | 205.8 | 303.9 | 289.3 | 250.4 241.0 | 181.3 | 231.0] 184.9 
Ourtains, draperies, and bedspreads__....____. -----=-| 278.3 | 275.5 | 296.7 | 280.3 | 240.4 | 265.2 | 283.8 | 286.2 | 280.5 | 201.2 | 241.5 | 250 0 230, 2 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc__...|.._.___| 589.8 | 569.5 | 576. 6 | 533.6 | 483.9 | 560.4 | 576.2 | 553.1 | 502.5 | 501.3 | 453.3 | 464.6! 23702 
Textile bags. ........ sb6bcncb dba dedutetesccecteles ~----| 417.9 | 402.4 | 414.8 | 432.7 | 438.9 | 455.7 | 438.7 | 441.0 | 435.5 | 413.6 | 304.8 | 373.1 | 223.0 

Leather and leather products............. pusiccbonupe cect 209.6 | 222.0 | 238.7 | 240.1 | 235.0 | 234.3 | 224.4 | 236.8 | 245.1 | 248.3 | 236.5 233.4 154. 2 
ERR eS RIS Es EE Se 188.8 | 186.2 | 195.3 | 202.2 | 204.6] 210.9 | 202.0 | 206.3 206.5 | 207.3 | 203.6 | 205.2 140.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..........}.. .__. 149.6 | 160.7 | 180.6 | 184.4 | 177.4 | 178.1 | 166.5 | 175.3 185.2 | 189.5 | 178.6 | 178.9 142.2 
FF UE” ee EET ISA SCR -------| 202.7 | 220.1 | 239.6 | 239.6 | 234.4] 227.5 | 212.3 | 227.6 238.7 | 242.9 | 230.6 | 225.3 142.0 
Leather gloves and mittens................._.. ~---=-| 184.0 | 186.1 | 203.6 | 201.1 | 194.2 | 209.9 | 259.4 | 266.8 | 274.5 285. 4 | 267.4 | 273.6) 239.4 
UGS GS Cec cdccicodéccdcbedhscccbeie -.-----| 348.5 | 340.8 | 311.4 | 301.2 | 256.3 | 343.2] 417.5 | 401.4 393.3 | 376.2 | 339.5 | 339.5 240.3 

Sa ee masonameodsenes pedececooseacessibce .--| 316.5 | 302.8 | 302.7 | 302.9 | 312.1 | 333.5 | 340.7 | 358.2 389.8 | 351.3 | 352.2 | 328.3 180.9 
Slaughtering and meat packing.............__. ---+---| 206.0 | 284.9 | 297.9 | 307.8 | 343.8 | 365.6 | 336.2 305. 4 | 303.5 | 296.0 | 318.8 | 329.2 188.6 
RE EE HRS Ges eecbeoccenchsocedinoaseee 412.5 | 390.1 | 376.1 | 367.6 | 369.3 | 380.9 | 379.0 | 384.7 | 397.8 418.5 | 432.6 | 429.8] 221.0 
Condensed and evaporated milk............__. ~---=-| 504.1 | 466.6 | 446.5 | 428.0 | 416.1 | 407.4 | 424.4] 435.6] 473.7 | 492.5 | 509.9 520.3 | 268.5 
Ioe cream ....... eS ey ee 5 354.8 | 316.5 | 202.1 | 280.0 | 285.7 | 270.4 | 273.9 291.2 | 333.5 | 348.4 | 365.8 | 341.5 170. 6 
i Giubcdetietivbeeascebe ee ee 302.2 | 206.0 | 309.1 | 330.8 | 363.3 | 346.6 | 351.9 355.2 | 360.7 | 368.6 | 368.3 | 339.9 182.9 
CS SEE Se SOE CE tC See 459.5 | 424.6 | 408.5 | 385.0 | 301.9 | 306.0 | 405.9 | 405.8 415.4 | 405.0 | 400.0} 391.7 230.0 
Cereal preparations............................|....... 358.0 | 345.7 | 367.6 | 356.0 | 338.1 | 326.8 | 342.3 | 341.6 | 326.0 | 349.5 | 377.5 | 353.7) 22.2 
Pt chtndetpcabcietcecadstbdntughiincendtibechabl 281.0 | 276.2 | 209.7 | 271.7 | 265.6 | 279.5 | 280.8 | 286.6 | 282.61] 273.5 | 273.5 270.8 | 153.0 
Sugar refining, cane........ sccétocosucseceoscodieccecsl 351.7 | 324.7 | 340.1 | 346.4 | 343.0 | 316.9 285.3 | 286.4 | 348.2 | 369.5 | 378.5 | 295.0 152.8 
Sh Hin diediteeashabebcodednbdotctinsciclinsdellll 89. 3 84.3 85.7 98.5 | 110.6 | 194.2 | 528.9 | 455.8 | 207.7 | 161.1 | 138.6] 130.6 119. 6 
Disa nena toon cediindsticthiniaballiicadudlll 256.2 | 270.1 | 285.7 | 200.9 | 304.6 | 347.0 | 388.7 376.4 | 345.7 | 206.2] 255.4 | 261.8 157.6 
Beverages, nonaleoholic........................]....... 325.9 | 293.5 | 283.9 | 277.0 | 276.1 | 284.7 | 287.1 208.6 | 340.9 | 349.0 | 387.1 | 342.6 163. 2 
Malt liquors... ..._.. Sboncudéecccécdecoocecseeecsous 382.9 | 345.8 | 363.1 | 333.8 | 333.3 | 350.5 377.4 | 371.8 | 417.2 | 419.6 | 435.7 | 389.9 180. 5 

ey et SET CEN .. .cncnuedeacancchescesibbanens 258.8 | 242.8 | 213.3 | 215.6 | 226.7 | 280.0 | 313.7 | 537.1 | 835.0 525.4 | 469.2 | 314.8] 216.0 

Tobacco manufactures... .........................]--.--.- 196.0 ¢ 188.9 | 198.8 | 193.5 | 200.5 | 217.9 | 223.5 | 224.3] 214.8 | 218.3] 205.5 205.8} 151.0 
Ties ducedodctctbichdadatbdnindtabsbatiit.chelll 250.5 | 255.3 | 257.7 | 239.8 | 249.9 | 269.2 | 264.4 279.0 | 268.1 | 288.3 | 270.0 | 243.1 72.0 
| it CETERA SAE CE EEE ¢-apeeR: 162.9 | 162.2 | 167.7 | 169.2 | 174.8 | 192.1 207.4 | 197.2 | 187.4 | 180.9 | 171.1 | 175.8 141.0 
Tobneco (chewing and smoking) and snuff_.__.|....... 151.8 | 151.7 | 159.8 | 161.4 | 166.3 | 178.5 | 173.1 | 180.7 | 176.1 | 173.3 | 164.1 166.7 | 132.3 

Paper and allied products.........................-}......- 316.3 | 317.0 | 327.6 | 335.3 | 341.9 | 356.5 | 362.2 357.4 | 355.0 | 352.1 | 341.7 | 337.8 184. 8 

321.0 | 322.5 | 332.2 | 341.0 | 348.6 | 357.9 | 364.7 359.1 | 362.9 | 363.6 | 357.7 | 347.7 181. 6 

364.8 | 360.3 | 368.1 | 380.5 | 381.2 | 394.7 | 302.8 | 381.2} 372.3] 365.1 355.3 | 358.4 | 193.2 

273.0 | 286.5 | 202.4 | 207.8 | 302.8 | 317.5 | 317.3 | 307.0 | 208.3 | 290.0 272.9 | 284.0; 165.7 

324.5 | 334.9 | 358.1 | 358.7 | 355.4 | 364.5 | 365.3 | 301.4 390.2 | 392.7 | 380.0 364.4 | 183.4 

280.8 | 279.6 | 202.5 | 206.5 | 305.6 | 335.3 | 344.5 | 3421 | 328.0] 318.6 | 204.9 304.8 | 189.6 

Printing, pubiishing, and allied industries........../......- 277.3 | 278.8 | 273.9 | 260.7 | 268.8 | 280.6 | 275.4 | 273.6 | 273.6 | 264.8 | 260.1 | 284.9) 124.7 

Newspapers arid periodieals._................. — 264.7 | 260.0 | 255.3 | 247.8 | 242.7 | 258.9 | 253.3 | 252.2 | 253.6 | 240.6 | 235.5 | 238.1!) 1117 

Printing: book and job...... 2.222.220.2222... .| 304.9 | 301.8 | 307.5 | 307.0 | 308.4 | 316.0 | 307.9 | 305.4 | 304.8 | 207.6 | 206.0 200.3) 1373 

Sahin ancesest oes <sesandeudtiincessts eeasens | 221.0 | 218.7 | 218.9 | 216.3 | 218.6 | 233.3 | 234.5 | 235.5 | 233.1 | 231.8 | 223.5 | 230.3 124 ¥ 

POGUE: sclivendaasbesedet ccc: cedbbessbess eecsedl » $02.5 | 302.6 | 305.7 | 300.0 | 305.4 | 310.6 | 315.1 | 309.7 | 307.8 | 310.2 ' 291.8! 310.0 174.8 
See footnote, table A-4 *See note on page 314, 
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‘on TaBLE A-8: Indexes of Production-Worker Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
{1939 average = 100] 
=—_ ST 
® An- 
Z nual 
Ua) 1949 1948 aver- 
4 Industry group and industry = 
— 
“3 June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 143 
Nondurable goods— Continued } 
Chemicals and allied products..........-...-.-----].-.-.--- 425.9 | 434.9 | 449.0 | 454.2 | 450.1 | 462.3 | 461.9 | 460.1 | 462.5 | 450.6 | 432.7 | 434.9 | 422.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...........--..----|-.------ 311.7 | 816.1 | 311.4 | 315.6 | 317.2 | 325.5 | 320.9 | 338.4 | 330.3 | 345.1 | 343.0 | 335.6) 197.2 
1.7 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides---.........-|.....-- 631.5 | 525.7 | 520.9 | 535.7 | 584.5 | 514.4 | 514.9 | 506.9 | 401.1 | 485.3 | 480.6 | 486.7 | 286.3 
Perfumes and cosmetics. -.......--..-.--.-----|------- 221.8 | 220.0 | 222.2 | 223.2 | 280.3 | 247.4 | 261.9 | 262.2 | 243.0 | 237.4 | 204.3 | 213.7 180. 6 
3. 8 OS PE 269.7 | 370.3 | 384.5 | 385.5 | 385.0] 404.1 | 405.3 | 412.2 | 400.7 | 365.7 | 344.3 | 343.1] 174.5 
+ Rayon and allied products..............-------|--.---- 256.1 | 260.9 | 294.7 | 304.0 | 304.5 | 305.3 | 300.1 | 206.7 | 207.5 | 302.7 | 289.6 | 280.2] 168.2 
8 Chemicals, not elsewhere classified_............|......- 581.3 | 597.2 | 609.3 | 621.6 | 639.3 | 639.7 | 637.5 | 628.6 | 641.6 | 620.1 | 600.4 | 613.5 | 336.9 
0.2 Explosives and safety fuses. -..........---.----|------- 720.6 | 604.8 | 714.4 | 720.7 | 707.6 | 746.9 | 749.1 | 763.8 | 796.0 | 798.3 | 760.2 | 737.6 |2, 361.8 
4.6 Compressed and liquefied gases... .........--.-|--.---- 477.2 | 481.3 | 489.1 | 490.9 | 487.7 | 483.8 | 491.0 | 488.5 | 513.9 | 512.0 | 518.2 | 505.4 | 325.38 
Ammunition, small -arms...........-----------|------- 294.1 | 280.8 | 346.9 | 385.3 | 380.6 | 305.2 | 403.7 | 409.4 | 411.2 | 403.1 | 420.8 | 411.2 (6,734.4 
Se ae 567.1 | 588.6 | 537.9 | 559.9 | 587.4 | 541.4 | 544.2 | 552.7 | 621.0 | 630.2 | 507.0 | 572.5 |5, 963.9 
. EE tebnincitencndedececesucbcoporséth|p<edume 312.4 | 348.7 | 400.0 | 409.9 | 470.2 | 538.9 | 555.4 | 559.8 | 4590.3 | 261.7 | 230.1 | 228.3 | 230.4 
. aS 2ST TAPS TY Ges 518.6 | 693.7 | 591.0 | 506.8 | 453.2 | 427.5 | 415.3 | 430.8 | 436.1 | 408.9 | 306.7 | 414.5 | 272.2 
1.6 Products of petroleum and coal..............------|--.---- 343.8 | 340.6 | 330.4 | 330.2 | 349.6 | 345.5 | 354.9 | 344.8 | 345.6 | 358.2 | 353.4 | 342.2] 184.8 
6 ELSE LL SE ~"| 334.6 | 332.0 | 334.7 | 384.2 | 346.4 | 338.2 | 343.9 | 324.7 | 326.1 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 330.8 | 176.7 
Coke and byproducts.....................-..-.-/.--.-.- 348.9 | 349.8 | 346.6 | 351.0 | 358.4 | 350.7 | 346.7 | 849.5 | 353.2 | 350.8 | 329.5 | 330.1 183. 4 
t Paving materials... .............--------------|------ 308.4 | 274.1 | 204.9 | 191.3 | 185.8 | 239.5 |*240.2 | 276.3 | 270.1 | 264.3 | 248.1 | 235.0) 144.8 
. eee a Henn 422.1 | 406.3 | 379.7 | 373.1 | 368.5 | 413.2 | 507.0 | 577.7 | 558.3 | 548.7 | 531.9 | 523.3 | 267.2 . 
2 Rubber products.........-.-.-.-.-- dndhit hes deciidbleie dill 294.5 | 201.4 | 208.4 | 300.8 | 320.6 | 332.7 | 341.9 | 345.5 | 344.9 | 347.2 | 820.7 | 330.2 | 263.9 
.3 Rubber tires and inner tubes_-.........--.----|.-.-.-.- 292.9 | 285.2 | 287.8 | 288.8 | 204.5 | 209.6 | 312.9 | 318.2 | 326.2 | 341.0 | 320.8 | 322.0 | 265.7 e 
9 Rubber boots and shoes. - ........-.--.---..----|------- 275.4 | 276.1 | 251.6 | 301.5 | 351.1 | 388.2 | 377.2 | 360.0 | 355.9 | 344.1 | 321.7 | 320.7 | 268.8 f 
9 NOD, GEOG... on cn cecececocescccscces|osccne- 303.0 | 306.2 | 330.1 | 348.3 | 353.9 | 370.0 | 378.7 | 383.0 | 370.8 | 356.3 | 331.9 | 343.7 | 255.8 - 
6 Miscellaneous industries... ........--------------- ana 350.9 | 359.5 | 373.5 | 381.4 | 384.2 | 406.8 | 420.8 | 422.6 | 411.8 | 307.4 | 375.0 | 386.7 | 322.7 
4 Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
3 fire-contro] equipment_...........---------.- ___....} 593.9 | 589.6 | 598.1 | 596.3 | 588.1 | 578.6 | 576.9 | 555.5 | 530.1 | 505.9 | 487.2 | 401.0 |1, 356.9 . 
9 Photographic apparatus. --.........-----------|------- 401.3 | 415.4 | 426.6 | 432.1 | 440.7 | 455.1 | 455.4 | 450.2 | 450.5 | 444.1 | 443.8 | 438.8) 3118 ‘ 
9 mony instruments and ophthalmic goods... .|.......| 430.8 | 439.1 | 447.2 | 452.5 | 452.9 | 455.7 | 447.8 | 451.9 | 444.4 | 430.6 | 393.1 | 421.6 | 439.0 os 
8 Pianos, organs, and parts...-....-.-.-.---------|------- 254.8 | 306.6 | 311.7 | 320.1 | 341.3 | 381.2 | 389.5 | 387.6 | 369.1 | 361.7 | 327.9 | 362.7 | 205.1 
; Games, toys, and dolls.... 428.8 | 410.3 | 434.3 | 429.4 | 410.2 | 501.4 | 633.2 | 651.1 | 613.5 | 566.8 | 521.2 | 510.6 | 169.7 
4 ls oc ccncncgenencssnesnboont 234.6 | 242.9 | 258.4 | 263.0 | 267.4 | 281.7 | 273.6 | 275.4 | 271.9 | 275.3 | 254.0 | 271.7 | 204.1 
4 DIIIING.. .. ncn ccacesccececccocenecesselececcoe 521.4 | 603.7 | 512.6 | 515.5 | 601.7 | 635.1 | 638.1 | 616.9 | 606.1 | 566.7 | 573.0 | 595.6 |1, 622.9 
l % 
: 1 See footnote, table A-6. *See note on page 314. " 
- ey 
. TABLE A-9: Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' ly 
) {In thousands] 
} > 
~ 
, Annual 
: 1949 1948 average 
| Industry group and industry ; 
June*| May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | 1943 | 1939 
Mining: 94 
Coal: 
Sh ocncbsscecocedsscecentetobere 73.9 | 74.9) 75.3 | 76.2 77.2 | 77.0) 77.0| 76.6] 77.8| 77.7) 76.2] 77.4] 78.4 83.6 
«SS e See 381 389 392 399 401 405 403 404 408 408 378 407 419 372 
«(i -_- S — 93.2} 94.8) 941 92.8 89.8 90.1 88. 5 92.0 | 89.4 88. 4 91.7} 92.8 | 112.7 92. 6 
EPC SARS 33.3 | 33.3] 32.1] 3820 32.0] 32.3] 32.1) 328] 33.4] 33.7] 33.7] 33.7] 35.3 21.1 
Popper 8 Se eo Se 27.0 | 27.6) 27.8) 267 24.2 | 24.4] 23.9] 27.0] 26.9! 26.5] 26.6] 26.7] 33.3 25.0 
MPT Ca Ese 16.1} 17.0] 17.1 | 17.0 16.9] 16.9] 16.6] 16.2] 13.0] 12.0] 15.0] 16.2] 21.6 16.3 
ASST SSE 9.0 9.1 9.1 9.1 8.9 8.7 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.1 8.4 8.3 7.7 26. 0 
SS SS Se 7.9 7.9 7.9 8.0 7.9 7.9 nT 7.9 7.9 8.0 8.0 7.9] 14.8 4.2 
Querying and nonmetallic. -......-..|-..---- 81.5 | 81.4) 78.2) 76.6 77.8 | 83.4] 85.3] 86.6] 87.8] 87.8] 87.1] 86.8) 80.9 68. 5 
rude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
Se aa 129.8 | 128.9 | 129.2 | 129.6 129.5 | 120.6 | 130.4 | 129.9 | 133.2 { 137.1 | 136.6 | 133.5 | 103.2 114.4 
Tmnagportation and public utilities: 
Cc a aa See 1,237 |1,215 (1,198 /1,231 1, 255 1,306 [1 1,345 |1,350 /|1,356 /|1,361 1,352 {1,355 9&8 
Street railways and busses *...........|-..---- 239 241 242 242 243 244 245 246 248 248 246 249 7 194 
TTT ARS 634 | 637 ~+| 637_—=«|:«640 638 | 642 | 642 | 642 | 643 =| 647 =| 644 «=| 633 | 402 318 
i ws SERN IPS 31.9) 32.4) 324) 328 33.8) 33.9] 34.2] 234.5| 34.7] 35.1] 36.0) 36.1] 46.9! 37.6 
Electric light and power-..-......----|---- ...| 284 | 288 | 282 | 282 281 282 | 282 | 281 284 «| 286 «| 283 «| 279 «| 211 244 
Hotels (year-round).......... ..------|------- 364 360 361 364 365 370 372 375 37 369 375 379 244 323 
Power laundries ?_...............-.--.|-----.- 220 216 216 217 221 224 224 229 232 233 239 238 252 196 
Cleaning and dyeing *___...........--.-|-----.- 90.1| 880] 841] 8323) 84.65! 86.3) 87.5| 89.4| 8&7) 80.7) 926] 94.7] 78.0) 58.2 
' Unless otherwise noted, data include all employees. Data for the three ‘Includes all employees at middle of month. Excludes employees of 
most recent months are subject to revision without notation. Revised data switching and terminal companies. Class I railroads include those with over 
for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. $1,000,000 annus! revenue. Source: Interstate Commerce Comission. 
‘Includes production and related workers e ¢ Includes private and a street-railway companies and affiliated, 
* Data have been adjusted to levels indicated by Federal Security Somer subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies. 


data through 1946 and have been carried forward from 1946 ben 1 Includes ali land-line employees except those compensated on a commis- 
vels, yay 4 Joortting consistent series. sion basis. Excludes genera! and divisional headquarters personnel, trainees 


‘ Does not include well drilling or rig building. tn oaheet, el myo 
oO ’ 
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§ Sce footnote 3, table A-0, 
4 Bee footnote 4, table A-9, 
‘Not available. 





* See footnote 8, tab 


le A-10. 
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ee! 
TABLE A-10: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 
{1939 average 100] 
on —— 
Ap 
1949 nual 
Industry group and industry ove. 
on 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. July 
a 
Mines: ’ 5 
oal: 
Dc cuccocasnbeucceccnecesccesceos: 88.4; 89.6) 90.1 91.1 92.3 92.0) 92.1 91.7) 92.7] 92.9] 91.1 92.6 
NED ccdintihinntal diiitindmdntibtinnctintiiit 102.5 | 104.7 | 105.4 | 107.3 | 107.9 | 109.0 | 108.3 | 108.8 | 109.7 | 109.7 | 101.8] 109.6 
REGEinbcn dhdilucdatatbivodbcibuedadidosctaiitin 100.6 | 102.4 | 101.6 | 100.2 97.0 97.3 95.6 | 99.3 96.5 | 95.5 99.1 | 100.2 
ED. andeéittinacéntidcoouscilindptdbiiocstabel 157.6 | 157.7 | 152.1 | 151.7 | 151.4 | 152.7 | 152.1 | 155.4 | 168.2 | 150.6 | 159.5 | 150.6 
Copper..... puccaseboqusentibapénddbnsotetilia 107.9 | 110.5 | 111.4 | 106.8 96.7 | 97.7 95.6 | 107.9 | 107.7 | 106.0 | 106.6 | 106.9 
BO GE Bt. dndsccoctctibenéndduantntiil 08 9 | 104.4 | 104.8 | 104.3 | 104.1 | 103.6) 101.9 99. 8 79.8 74.0 92.2 99.7 
Ce ON Ge nabitccchesdbcpdadtincsbaill 34.6 | 34.9] 35.0] 35.1 34.3) 33.6] 31.6] 30.9] 31.4 31.1 32.2] 31.9 
I niin octosnbebendinbccbattd 187.3 | 187.6 | 188.5 | 191.7 | 188.0 | 189.4 | 183.2 | 188.6 | 188.9 | 190.0 | 191.3 | 188.6 
varrying and nonmetallic. ..................-. 119.0 | 118.9 | 114.2 | 111.9 | 113.6 | 121.8 | 124.6 | 126.5 | 128.3 | 128.2 | 127.3 | 126.8 
rude petroleum and natural gas production 4. 113.4 | 112.6 | 112.9 | 113.2 | 113.2 | 113.2 114.0 | 113.5 | 116.4 | 139.8 | 119.4 | 116.7 
Transportation and public utilities: 
ej) lll CL ae ea be 125.3 | 123.0 | 121.8 | 124.6 | 127.1 | 182.2 | 134.6 | 136.2 | 136.7 | 137.3 |-137.9 | 136.9 137.3 
Street railways and busses *...................- 123.2 | 124.3 | 124.9 | 125.1 | 125.4 | 125.9 | 126.2 | 126.9 | 127.9 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 128.3 | })7; 
I dp dit astindiiimectctabupdétameckubed 199.6 | 200.4 | 200.5 | 201.6 | 200.8 | 202.2 | 202.1 | 201.9 | 202.3 | 203.7 | 202.8 | 190.4) jm; 
TD Viccudhuscdschegucensadbaesccsqueann 84.7 86.1 86.0 87.1 88.6 | 90.0) W.7 91.6) 923) 93.3) 95.7) 96.0) jm; 
Electric ES GES BOWER. cnkcbibardedatoccscost 116.3 | 116.0 | 115.6 | 115.5 | 115.1 | 115.6 | 115.5 | 125.1 | 116.2 | 117.1 | 115.8) 114.1 8} 
Trade: 
ST NEED, ch ddubasdosdbvodbtbhbdpiniiitetcéenes 112.6 | 114.0 | 114.5 | 114.9 | 115.9 | 117.8 | 118.3 | 118.1 | 117.1 | 317.0 | 116.2 | 115.3 08 
dbs conwwtnicccsaddbccendbdbanénditineceutnd 109.5 | 113.0 | 109.3 | 100.1 | 111.7 | 129.0 | 119.4 | 116.0 3.4 | 333.2 | 112.0 | 113.6 90.9 
> esocnen gebedhdnbtbcthbarenditnecsenes 111.5 | 112.5 | 112.0 | 111.8 | 111.6 | 114.6] 113.8 | 113.8 2.0 | 112.3 | 113.8 | 115.5) 1m) 
General merchandise... ................... 119.4 | 128.2 | 119.0 | 118.7 .0 | 177.1 | 146.4 | 185.3 -2 | 120.8 | 121.3 | 124.8) 1145 
DEE: sins aninbdénpebabibacdnddipesnesiil 112.4 | 123.9 | 108.8 | 106.3 135.0 | 122.5 | 119.4 L 105.1 | 108.0 | 115.4 | 339) 
Furniture and housefurnishings............ 88.9 | 89.2; 89.8] 90.1 97.5 | 93.8) 92.2 . 90.1 90.5} 91.2) ar 
Automotive... ..... secucibbceabedsodesnces 109.2 | 108.2 | 107.1 | 107.3 113.7 | 111.7 | 110.0 111.1 | 109.8 | 108.4 63.0 
pare Lumber and building materials............ 116.0 | 115.9 | 114.0 | 115.0 123.9 | 126.6 | 127.8 128.2 | 126.3 91.8 
ervice: 
Hotels (year-round) .........................-.- 112.9 | 111.6 | 112.0) 112.9 114.6 | 115.3 | 116.2 116.2 106.4 
EE SEED? ... canunsbheweusebooscananitene 112.2 | 110.3 | 110.2); 110.8 114.2 | 114.6 | 116.7 122. 1 1B) 
Cleaning and dyeing?.... .............-.-..--. 154.9 | 15) 2 | 144.5 | 143.2 148 4 | 150.5 | 153.7 149.2 134.4 
1 Bee foagifote |, table A-9. + See footnote 5, table A-9. 
1 See footnote 2, table A-9. * See footnote 6, table A-9. 
4 See footnote 3, table A-9. ' See footnote 7, table A-9. 
4 Bee footnote 4, table A-9. * Includes all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
* See note on page 314. 
TABLE A-11: Indexes of Weekly Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 
{1939 average =100] 
An- 
1949 = 
Industry group and industry age 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Nov Sept. July 1943 
ates: ' 
oal: 
CC Se eee 215.8 | 195.7 | 160.1 | 168.3 | 238.6 | 224.6 | 216.0 | 260.4 | 247.3 | 260.3 | 193.3 | 246.0) 1461 
ROU. cpacceauétandesdponnsetdpetnes 323.8 | 326.1 | 300.0 | 341.0 | 355.3 | 355.0 | 343.1 | 358.5 | 355.1 | 365.8 | 203.0 | 344.2 2033 
BENGE: svémccese scvecoscnguccssadbescsacdaoctes 226.9 | 235.2 | 237.4 | 228.6 | 225.1 | 224.4 | 215.3 | 224.9 | 211.2 | 210.4 | 202.2 | 208.2); 1&4! 
OR. ecapceccavecqnocéonepencpeneunedseonss 372.5 | 374.3 | 368.2 | 364.7 | 363.1 | 358.0 | 353.2 | 371.6 | 363.0 | 355.8 | 331.5 | 345.0 | 257.9 
Ecc cagpcnevenquenummmpebecentpdcoeenn 255.6 | 277.1 | 277.3 | 252.9 | 241.2 | 244.4 | 232.2 | 255.6 | 247.6 | 254.8 | 242.4 | 232.9) 214.8 
Lead and zinc. .......-.. bi AD ID ae 255.6 | 265.6 | 285.7 | 276.1 | 280.3 | 277.8 | 266.4 | 252.7 | 199.2 | 189.1 | 193.2 | 238.1 | 228.7 
Gold and ellver.............-.............- 62.7 | 64.3) 63.9) 66.2] 61.9) 624) 566) 56.4) 541) 561) 57.1) 54.2) 97.2 
DEL, 2g cnondwpaumenbapaenedseneen 390.2 | 388.4 | 306.0 | 306.2 | 410.3 | 408.2 | 374.1 | 38%.7 | 382.4 | 387.5 | 383.0 | 360.7 | 58.) 
Quarrying and nonmetaliic...................-. 320.0 | 309.6 | 286.8 | 281.2 | 200.2 | 321.2 | 320.5 | 345.2 | 342.4 | 348.5 | 329.7 | 329.1 199.6 
‘rude petroleum and natural gas production‘ _. 242.7 | 235.8 | 233.1 | 236.7 | 245.1 | 235.7 | 285.3 | 230.7 | 235.6 | 251.0 | 240.8 | 227.1 | 128° 
Transportation and public utilities: 
Class [ railroads ._. ... . . --.-+---+----------e0- (8) (5) (9) (5) (8) (%) (5 (5) () () (5) m |; o. 
Street railways and busses... ................ 227.2 | 227.2 | 220.2 | 230.6 | 231.3 | 233.4 | 231.2 | 235.7 | 233.4 | 235.2 | 232.2 | 231.2); 155.7 
Telephone.......... peuperecegerbapenmpapentin 348.2 | 342.0 | 344.9 | 346.2 | 337.2 | 330.7 | 340.7 | 338.8 | 335.4 | 331.7 | 336.1 | 327.1 | 144.9 
TREEIED lp ,cocarpoccoccdoccncenpencecedpecses 208.4 | 210.6 | 206.8 | 208.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 | 215.3 | 217.4 | 220.4 | 225.5 | 233.2 | 228.5 | 159.3 
Electric ye ee eee 211.3 | 208.1 | 206.1 | 206.3 | 206.7 | 206.4 | 205.8 | 204.5 | 204.3 | 204.9 | 202.8 | 196.4) 109.2 
e: 
RS. Ss Se SS 218.7 | 218.7 | 217.4 | 219.3 | 222.7 | 224.0 | 224.2 | 222.5 | 200.8 | 220.6 | 215.3 | 211.8 | 127.0 
gS RE SH: PIB CHR 219.4 | 223.4 | 214.5 | 214.4 | 222.6 | 251.4 | 228.4 | 223.5 | 219.4 | 218.1 | 218.6 | 218.3 | 126 
WOOR. .cccccenrcognecccececcocccesscenccees 232.2 | 234.0 | 231.7 | 232.4 | 231.9 | 234.8 | 220.7 | 227.4 | 226.0 | 229.0 | 232.9 | 231.9) 12.2 
General merchandise... ...................- 234.3 | 244.0 | 227.5 | 225.0 | 248.3 | 340.8 | 270.3 | 252.7 | 238.3 | 231.8 | 233.6 | 236.5 | 135.9 
po ean teen ee 210.4 | 238.1 | 200.0 | 198.7 | 211.9 | 254.7 | 226.9 | 222.2 | 210.8 | 195.5 | 202.3 | 214.3 | 135.9 
Furniture and bhousefurnishings. ._........ 178.6 | 176.1 | 177.1 | 180.3 | 186.8 | 201.1 | 182.5 | 184.3 | 179.9 | 178.5 | 176.7 | 179.6) 
Pees Pe EO. 225.9 | 220.3 | 212.7 | 210.4 | 216.5 | 224.7 | 219.0 | 215.6 | 217.0 | 219.6 | 213.4 | 200.6, 4° 
ant Lumber and building materials............ 242.2 | 237.5 | 231.9 | 234.4 | 230.8 | 251.0 | 254.7 | 261.3 | 258.3 | 264.6 | 257.3 | 252.8 | 12.’ 
ce: . 
Hotels (year-round) *.................-....--.- 238.9 | 232.0 | 233.1 | 236.3 | 236.5 | 238.6 | 237.9 | 238.7 | 235.3 | 233.7 | 234.4 | 236.3 | 138.' 
|, AT aL TTT es 230.1 | 221.2 | 219.2 | 219.8 | 228.5 | 227.6 | 226.8 | 227.6 | 232.9 | 228.1 | 240.6 | 238.3 167. 
___ Cleaning and dveing ?. ._...................--- 322.4 | 308.9 | 278.9 | 271.1 | 284.3 | 201.2 | 280.3 | 300.0 | 208.8 | 287.2 | 308.0 | 324.8) 185.4 
1 See Motnote I, table A-¥, * See footuote 6, table A-9. 
2 See footnote 2, table A-9, T See footnote 7, table A-9. 


* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, #n¢ 


tips, not included. 
* See note on page 314, 
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TABLE A-12: 





Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group '! 














Executive! 





Year and month 


Defense 
Total | agencies ¢ 





Post Office 
Department ! 


All other 
agencies 








Legislative 


Judicial 





Government 
corporations * 





Total (including areas outside continental United States) 








sescnanesenenceneon= 968, 596 935, 493 207, 979 
——————EE 3, 183, 235 8, 138, 838 2, 304, 752 
a 2, 065, 672 2, 026, 086 919, 784 
Aagett....ccc2<<-- 2, 073, 720 2, 034, 538 924, 555 
September........- 2, 083, 614 2, 044, 087 #33, 214 
Sl ai panntiocs 2, 076, O11 2, 036, 951 931, 918 
Novem ber...-.-..--.- 2, 078, 623 2, 039, 218 934, 509 
bebecunoe 2, 380, 186 2, 340, 902 937, 178 

g49; January............ 2, 089, 545 2, 050, 385 933, 670 
February-.-......-.. 2, 089, 040 2, 049, 809 935, 216 
TS 2, 089, 806 2, 050, 601 934, 433 
eee 2, 095, 814 2, 056, 193 934, 969 
(x 2, 106, 926 2, 067, 982 935, 966 
i  magedeqgeocqnce 2, 114, 767 2, 076, 036 934, 661 
le eR NT 2, 106, 242 2, 067, 566 917, 001 











319, 474 408, 040 
364, 092 469, 994 
452, 932 653, 370 
455, 549 654, 434 
457, 003 653, 870 
458, 414 646, 619 
459, 685 645, 024 
759, 268 644, 456 
475, 836 640, 879 
475, 022 639, 570 
474, 045 641, 223 
476, 440 644, 784 
479, 722 652, 294 
482, 447 658, 928 
485, 196 665, 369 
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Continental United States 








































oe 926, 659 897, 602 179, 381 318, 802 399, 419 5, 373 2, 180 21, 504 f 
i 2, 913, 534 2, 875, 928 2, 057, 696 363, 297 464, 935 6, 171 2, 546 28, 880 P 
Ranch aledkeitiglinal 1, 839, 560 1, 806, 926 732, 217 451, 339 623, 370 7, 305 3, 406 21, 923 ( 
KE 1, 854, 242 1, 821, 574 742, 925 453, 926 624, 723 7, 341 8, 424 21, 903 , 
September___.....- 1, 868, 589 1, 836, 008 756, 500 455, 372 624, 136 7, 377 3, 409 21, 705 7 
= Sal 1, 868, 846 1, 836, 310 762, 682 456, 708 616, 920 7, 355 3. 426 21, 755 
November. __....-- 1, 876, 443 1, 843, 888 770, 286 457. 972 615, 630 7, 443 8, 462 21, 650 7 
L depbigeen 2, 181, 744 2, 149, 306 777, 474 756, 549 615, 283 7, 343 8, 437 21, 658 % 
1049: January_.........-.- 1, 895, 969 1, 863, 573 777, 679 474, 100 611, 794 7,414 3, 463 21, 519 
February--..-.-.--- 1, 897, 665 1, 865, 217 781, 956 473, 289 609, 972 7, 420 3, 476 21, 552 
SE 1, 897, 224 1, 864, 685 780, 782 473, 215 610, 688 7, 482 8, 481 21, 576 
ce 1, 905, 131 1, 872, 635 784, 474, 679 613, 879 7, 47 3, 495 21, 523 
et a 1, 918, 278 1, 885, 936 787, 045 477, 940 620, 951 7, 480 3, 489 21,373 : 
SP ae 1, 929, 461 1, 897, 276 790, 087 480, 651 626, 538 7, 498 3, 494 21, 193 « 
SE re 1, 925, 251 1, 893, 089 777, 454 483, 390 632, 245 7, 507 3, 502 21, 153 - 
! Employment represents an ave’ for the year or is as of the first of the and 1943. From July 1943, through December 1946, employment within F 
month. Data for the legislative one judicial ches and for all Govern- continental United States was reported monthly and the number of persons ‘J 
ment rations except the Panama R, R. Co. are reported directly to the outside the country (estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure \. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the executive branch and for the Pana- 
ma R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Commission but differ 
from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Exclude seamen and trainees who are hired and paid by private 
steamship companies hav contracts with the Maritime Commission, 
included by Civil Service Commission starting January 1947; (2) exclude 
substitute rural mail carriers, included by the Civil Service Commission since 
September 1945; (3) include in December the additional postal employment 
necessitated by the Christmas season, excluded from published Civil Service 
Commission figures starting 1942; (4) include an upward adjustment to Post 
Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert temporary 
substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name-count basis, 
the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months have been 
reported; (5) the Panama R. R. Co, is shown under Government corpora- 
tions here, but is included under the executive branch by the Civil Service 
Commission; (6) ap ee 9 published by the Civil Service Commission 
as of the Jast day of the month is presented here as of the first day of the next 
month. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

‘From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas 
monthly and employment within continental United States was secured by 
deducting the num of persons outside the continental] area, which was 

from actual reports as of January 1939 and 1940 and of July 1941 
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employment in all areas. Beginning January 1947, employment is reported 
monthly both inside and outside continental United States. 

' Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Reserve 
banks, mixed ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and 
the Panama R. R. Co. Data for earlier years include at various times the 
additional corporations: Inland Waterways Cor 


followin 


Production Corporation, and certain employees of the 


Treasury Department. 
the executive branch, 


‘Covers the National Military Establishment, Maritime Commission 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
until their abolition or amalgamation witb a peacetime agency, the agencies 
to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 

' For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Employment figures include fourth-class post- 
uly 1946, clerks at third-class post offices 


created specifical! 


Commission, see footnote 1. 
Prior to 
were hired on a contract basis and therefore, because of bein 
ployees, are excluded here. They are included beginning July 1945, how- 
ever, when they were placed on the regular Federal pay roll by congressional 


masters in al] months. 


action. 


ration, Spruce 
ederal Deposit £ 
Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
Corporations not included in this column are under 


The Panama Canal, and 






















private em- 
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TABLE A-13: Federa] Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group ! TABI 
{In thousands] 
Executive! | 
Year and month All branches Legislative Judicial] Government 
Total Defense Post Office All other Corporations! 
agencies ¢ Department ! agencies 
Total (including areas outside continental United States) 
————————E $1, 757, 202 $1, 602, 824 $357, 628 $586, 347 $748, 849 $14, 767 $6, 691 $43, 019 
| ET ee 8, 301, 111 206, 411 6, 178, 387 864, 947 1, 163, 077 18, 127 9, 274 67, 206 
4 528, 447 518, 639 223, 968 121, 677 172, 994 2, 600 1, 301 5. 1939-.- 
EE. ssiimummanen 543, 481 £33, 561 229, 273 122, 320 181, 968 2, 695 1,39 5 RS 1943... 
September... .._. 647, 847 537, 960 232, 975 121, 908 183, UR6 2, 604 1, 453 5, 731 
October ........... 533, 871 523, 860 225, 675 124, 098 174, 090 2, 656 1, 454 5 A 
November. ........ 550, 353 540, 393 235, 507 125, 130 179, 756 2, 682 1, 419 5, 889 A 
December ......... 624, 546 614, 309 245, 169 178, 899 190, 341 2, 722 1, 468 5 97 ; 
1949: January...........- *538, 453 °528, 405 230, 653 *122, 135 175, 617 2, 657 1, 352 6.0% b 
February. ......-.- *518, 820 *508, 998 220, 788 *120, 5065 167, 705 2, 650 1, 306 5, 844 I 
i pcshamenumen *576, 546 "666, 252 250, 618 *124, 948 190, 686 2, 763 1, 455 6,078 
TE cosdbanasanes *546, 000 *535, 978 233, 826 *124, 576 177, 576 2, 722 1, 311 5 og) ae 1949: J 
May CS eas *562, 080 *551, 907 242, 059 *1 22, 930 186, 918 2, 762 1, 429 5, Oe) I 
i odeikmmeenal 574, 990 564, 785 247, 993 124, 672 192, 120 2, 792 1, 441 5. 979 } 
Re 8 = 551, 366 541, 218 231, 968 126, 464 182, 786 2, 884 1, 346 5,918 ; 
_——. J 
Continental United States J 
6906 4...cncscncedsouseupas $7, 628, 017 $7, 540, 825 $5, 553, 166 $862, 271 $1, 125, 388 $18, 127 $8, 878 $60, 187 
> eae 487, 067 478, 016 191, 686 121, 263 165, 067 2, 600 1, 43 5, 188 
I tr Ga 501, 815 492 503 197, 058 121, 906 173, 629 2, 695 1. 351 517 ae 88 
Beptember......... 608, 309 497, 084 200, 912 121. 479 174, 693 2 604 1,414 5 | 1948... 
October. ....... ‘. 491, 324 482.045 192, 530 123, 633 165, 882 2, 656 1,413 §, 210 
Novembher......_.. 609, 114 499 801 203, 323 124, 647 171, 811 2, 682 1, 379 529) ae O48: 
December........- 581, 370 871, 845 211, 614 178, 151 182, 080 2, 722 1, 428 5, 375 
1049: January............ *499, 162 *489, 900 200, 204 *121, 691 168, 005 2, 657 1,314 5, 21 , 
Fobruary.......... °481, 724 °472, 552 192, 441 *120, 067 160, 044 2, 650 1, 268 5, 2 : 
Oa aa al *534, 633 *525. 109 218. 474 *124, 489 182, 146 2, 763 1.414 54 
0 ER ar * 504, 901 *495, 623 202, 699 *124,114 168, 810 2, 722 1, 272 5, 
SP .ccaslitintne #522, 002 °512, 544 212, 447 *122, 474 177, 623 2, 762 1, 387 5309 ae Oe 
1 RRR A 633, 002 523, 512 216, 532 124, 210 182, 770 2, 792 1, 400 5, 208 
Se ovnnciemanditianed 512, 663 503, 192 203, 473 125, 991 173, 728 2, 884 1, 307 5, 280 
; 
! Data are from a series revised June 1947 to —_ rolis, which from ment) by the average pay per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey : 
July 1945 unt!) December 1046 were reported for pay periods ending during the as of that date, adjusted for the salary increases given in July 1946 and July ‘ 
month, to cover the gptye calendar month. ata for the executive branch 1946. . Beginnin as ber 1946 pay rolls for areas outside the country are — 
and for the Panama R. R. Co. are reported through the Civil Service Com- reported monthly by most agencies. iD 
mission. Data for the legisiative and judicial ences and for all Govern- See footnote 3, table A-12. Go 
ment corporations except the Panama R. R. Co. directly to 4 Bee footnote 4, table A-12. ve 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for Central Intell Agency are 5 Beginning July 1945, pay is included of clerks at third-class post offices fife 
excluded. who previously were h hired on @ contract basis and therefore were private 
* From 1999 throu a May 1943, pay rolls were reported for al] areas monthly. aye and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recom pensed — 
Beginning June |! some agencies reported per ll rolls for all areas and some the apy of a part of the receipts. Both these groups were bam 
reported pay rolls for the continental area on rolls for areas outside on 68 basis in July 1945 by congressional action. to Pc 
continental United States from June 1043 th bf ovember 1046 (except 4. Data are s 4 for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal! tables, 
for the National Mili Establishment for which these data were reported because pay rolls for for employment in areas outside continental United States — 
monthly during most of this period) were secured by multiplying employ- are not available prior to June 1943. a 
ment in these areas (see footnote 2, table A-12, for derivation of the employ- *Revised. tor $ 
June 
Servi 
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TaBLE A-14: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C., by Branch and 





















































Agency Group ' 
Federal 
Total District of Executive 
Year and month government Columbia 
government 
Total Legislative Judicial 
Allagencies | . Defense a All other 
agencies * ment! agencies 
Employment ¢ 
MED... .ccssdubuliinetnnaccansédusoces 143, 548 13, 978 129, 570 123, 773 18, 761 5, 099 99, 913 5, 373 424 
DE .cocecvensesencesccccnsesescnes 300, 914 15, 874 278, 363 144, 319 8, 273 125, 771 6,171 506 
BR Wiicandiinccccnccacesticseses 233, 808 19, 204 214, 014 206, 110 69, 056 7, 499 129, 555 7, 305 599 
AOE ncomcccccccecesecceee- 234, 253 18, 882 215, 371 207, 438 70, 217 7, 486 129, 735 7, 341 592 
i tincaddmaédnecce 235, 063 18, 853 216, 210 208, 245 70, 771 7, 561 129, 923 7, 377 ASS 
a sesh 234, 544 18, 564 215, 208, 036 70, 666 7, 589 129, 781 7, 355 589 
November. .-. nébénénoan 236, 478 19, 065 217, 413 209, 373 71, 084 7, 702 130, 587 7,443 f97 
OE ae *242, 626 *18, 731 223, 895 215, 955 72, 219 12, 015 131, 721 7, 343 507 
ile DMN ites nccccccescceccess *237, 542 *18, 896 218, 646 210, 629 71, 202 7, 623 131, 804 7,414 603 
nt cicedecdsbonncces 238, 911 *19, 064 219, 847 211, 823 71, 723 7,613 132, 487 7,420 604 
Es ciccieedvtiobedne cnn 239, 898 19, 095 , 803 212, 719 71, 991 7, 625 133, 103 7,482 602 
ST 241, 442 19, 358 222, 084 214, 004 72, 359 7, 750 133, 805 7,478 602 
ipiiidtin@bbecesbecsancess 242, 379 19, 144 223, 235 215, 142 72, 545 7, 755 134, 842 7, 480 13 
on 243, 889 19, 760 224, 129 216, 019 72, 440 7,749 135, 830 7, 498 612 
OS i 245, 029 19, 668 225, 3615 217, 239 72, 521 7,77 136, 948 7, 507 615 
Pay rolls (in thousands) 
an cinnmrinencibnccne $305, 741 $25, 226 $280, 515 $264, 541 $37, 825 $12, 524 $214, 192 $14, 765 $1, 200 
737, 792 32, 884 704, 908 685, 510 352, 007 20, 070 $13, 433 17, 785 1, 613 
, 208 3, 461 63, 747 60, 931 20, 235 2, 651 38, 045 2, 600 216 
71, 251 3, 480 67, 771 64, 848 21, 114 2, 605 41, 039 2, 805 228 
73, 551 4, 607 68, 044 66, 020 22, 141 2, 722 41, 157 2, 604 230 
, 755 4,450 66, 305 63, 421 20, 908 2, 684 39, 829 2, 656 228 
, 223 4, 528 68, 605 65, 782 21, 656 2. 750 4), 374 2, 682 231 
78, 680 4, 742 73, 938 70, 972 22, 526 3, 704 44, 742 2, 722 244 
*71, 971 4, 647 *67, 324 *64, 441 20, 687 *2, 669 41, 085 2, 657 226 
*69, 006 4, 418 64, 678 *61, 810 19, 924 *2, 597 39, 229 2, 650 218 
*77, 819 4, 801 *73, 018 *70, 011 22, 190 *2, 721 45, 100 2, 763 244 
*72, 228 4, 577 *67, 651 *64, 703 20, 491 *2, 642 41, 570 2, 722 226 
*74, 803 4, 676 *70, 127 *67, 128 21, 020 *2, 670 43, 438 2, 762 237 
74, 474 4,772 , 727 66, 695 20, 080 2, 678 43, 937 2, 792 240 
70, 468 3, 771 66, 697 63, 579 18, 708 2, 656 42, 215 2, 884 234 






































' Data for the legislative and judicial branches and District of Columbia 
Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data for the 
executive branch are reported through the Civil Service Commission but 
differ from those published by the Civil Service Commission in the following 
respects: (1) Include in December the temporary additional postal oe 
ment necessitated by the Christmas season, exciuded from published Civil 
Service Commission figures starting 1942; (2) include an upward adjustment 
to Post Office Department employment prior to December 1943 to convert 

substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to a name- 
count the latter being the basis on which data for subsequent months 
have been reported; (3) exclude persons working without compensation or 
for $1 a year or month, included by the Civil Service Commission from 
June through November 10943; (4) employment published by the Civil 
Service Commission as of the last day of the month is presented here as of 
the first day of the next month. 
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Beginning pempery 1942, data for the executive branch cover, in addition to 
the area inside the District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland 
and Virginia which are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metro- 
politan area. Data for Central Intelligence Agency are excluded. 

2 See footnote 4, table A-12. 

? For ways in which data differ from published figures of the Civil Service 
Commission, see footnote 1. 

‘ Yearly figures represent averages. Monthly figures represent (1) the 
number of regular employees in pay status on the first day of the month plus 
the number of intermittent employees who were paid during the ~~ 
month for the executive branch, (2) the number of employees on the pay rol 
with pay during the y period ending just before the first of the month 
for the legislative and = icial branches, and (3) the number of employees on 
the pay roll with pay during the pay period ending on or just before the last 
‘= — for the District of Columbia Government. 

vised. 
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{In thousands) 


TABLE A-15: Personne] and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ' 


a 











































































| Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) ! Type of pay 
Year and month - | , - 
farine Coast Mustering-| Family al- | Lea 

’ - ve 
| Total Army Air Force Navy Corps Guard Total Pay rolls ¢ | ont pay ! | lowances ¢ ment,’ 
= — —— — ie 

1930 ee 345 #192 (*) 124 | 19 10 | $331,523 | $331,623 |.......__. | eo 

1942 ‘ 8,044 56,733 (*) 1,744 311 | 156 | 11,181,079 | 10, 148, 745 ------. | $1, 082, 334 = 
| 

1948: July sale 1, 463 552 388 20 R4 20 276, 590 246, 422 $2, 516 26, 353 $1, 209 
August _.___| 1.514 579 400 430 86 21 278, 234 244, 547 3, 955 27, 756 1 97 
September .__| 1, 548 609 401 432 86 21 292, 040 251, 398 9, 292 28, 115 3 238 
October . 1, 585 636 406 438 K4 21 294, 843 259, 175 5, 818 . 253 1 hug 
November 1, 610 | 647 410 446 BS 21 208, 971 264, 137 5, 733 QR, 624 "ips 
December 1, 628 662 410 449 85 22 294, 061 260, 046 5, 221 28, 605 1% 
1949: January...-... 1, 644 677 412 447 86 22 299, 593 265, 618 5, 023 28, 709 243 
February .... 1, 687 712 416 450 87 22 290, 041 257, 503 4, 292 28, 163 Rs 
March 1, 681 703 417 451 87 22 289, 255, 340 4, 31 29, 108 84 
pu Serene 1, 666 689 417 450 7 23 292, 446 258, 961 4, 391 29, 037 57 
May 1, "49 673 418 449 8A 23 284, 790 250, 549 4, 678 29, 517 46 

PD. cndada 1, 638 664 418 447 85 23 (*) 255, 034 5, 343 29, 254 (%) 

July 1, 634 659 419 448 84 24 (*) 270, 094 3, 609 29, 050 (*) 
























} Except for Army personnel 


Labor Statistics by the various military 


‘Pa 


only. Beginnjng October 1, 1947, the 
payments made at time of discharge. 


B: Labor Turn-Over 


yranc hes, 
totals will not necessarily add to the sum of the items shown. 
? Includes personne! on active duty, the missing, those in the hands of the 
enemy, and those on terminal leave through October 1, 1947, when lump-sum 
terminal-leave payments at time of discharge were started. 
* Prior to March 1944, data incinde persons on induction furlough. 
to June 1942 and after Apri! 1945. Philippine Scouts are included. 


rolls are for personnel on active duty; they include 
sonnel while on terminal leave through September 1947, 
applies to al! prior periods and for enlisted personne] back to October 1, 1946 
include lump-sum terminal-leave 
oast Guard pay rolls for all periods 
and Army pay rolls through April 1947 represent actual expenditures. Other 
data represent estimated obligations based on an average monthly personne) 


for 198¥ which is from the Annual Keport of 
the Secretary of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Because of rounding, 


Prior 


ayment of per- 
‘or officers this 


count. 


Pay rolls for the Navy and Coast Guard include cash payments for 


clothing-allowance balances in January, April, July, and October. 
5 Represents actual expenditures. 
6 Represents Government’s contribution. The men’s share is included {p 


the pay rolls. 


7 Leave payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 
and were continued by Public Law 254 of the 80th Congress to enlisted per. 
sonnel discharged prior to September 1, 1946, for accrued and unused leave, 
and to officers and enlisted personnel then on active duty for leave accrued 


in excess of 60 days. 


Value of bonds (representing face value, to which ip. 


terest is added when bonds are cashed) and cash payments are included, 
Lump-sum payments for terminal leave, which were authorized by Public 
Law 350 of the 80th Congress, and which were started in October 1947, are 
excluded here and included under pay rolls. 


§ Separate figures for Army and Air Force not available. 


shown under Army. 
9 Not available. 


by Class of Turn-Over ! 


Combined data 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, 


















































Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Total accession: 

a 3.2 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.5 ee eee ee rn ae ‘ 

i jdusdbinedsenanencinedinctnedbubnesasdaiiia 4.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 4.1 5.7 4.7 5.0 5.1 4.5 3.9 $2.7 

re ea ae ee 6.0 5.0 5.1 5.1 4.8 5.5 4.9 5.3 5.9 5.5 4.8 3.6 

htt bth atibititinks tiitipntbbbositibnnal 8.5 6.8 7.1 6.7 6.1 6.7 7.4 7.0 7.1 6.8 5.7 4.3 

19308 we inipeanenguamenenemniindll 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.9 3.3 3.9 4.2 5.1 6.2 5.9 4.1 2.8 

Total separation: 

EEN a EO ey ene ee 4.6 4.1 4.8 4.8 5.2 8 A eee eee ee 

1048 iitieebcecousteace padiete 4.3 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.3 4.6 4.4 6.1 5.4 4.5 4.1 4.3 

RR ee aera 4.9 4.5 4.9 5.2 5.4 4.7 4.6 5.3 5.9 5.0 4.0 3.7 

| EE ree 6.8 6.3 6.6 6.3 6.3 5.7 5.8 6.6 6.9 6.3 4.9 4.5 

|” RR Pe Pa 3.2 2.6 3.1 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 2.9 3.0 3.5 
Quit: 4 

1949 a sadbottibbbtstanies 1.7 14 1.6 17 1.6 i 4 | eee eS ees = eo 

1945 penal We anct abt 2.6 2.5 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.9 2.8 2.2 1.7 

1047 wohl dicundl ~~ 3.5 3.2 3. 5 3.7 3.5 3.1 3.1 4.0 4.5 3.6 2.7 2.3 

EEE eee 4.3 3.9 4.2 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.6 5.3 5.3 4.7 3.7 3. ( 

19398 . sninanai .¥ .6 .8 8 oa ot ot 8 1.1 9 .8 7 
Discharge: 

EE ee 3 3 3 on om | a CSS a ee a 

RE ea Te a Se .4 4 .4 .4 3 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 3 

RE EES Eee .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 4 

Se a ee 5 5 -4 .4 .4 3 4 4 4 .4 .4 4 

| Sa ee 1 1 65 od od 1 ot on ot on mn 
Layoff: 6 

ee ee ee 2.5 2.3 2.8 2.8 3.3 0) a a a a ae alias 

SRS meneecidiatidés Rtnbtnmananamaniaien 1.2 1,2 1.2 1.2 * 1.1 1.0 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.4 2,2 

1047 sini tieicaeieeatamahnehitiies inicateiatiiines 9 .8 9 1.0 1,4 1,1 1.0 .8 9 9 8 

RE Sra ER ee eee 1.8 | 1.7 1.8 1.4 1.5 1.2 6 on 1.0 1.0 at l. 

10304. . —_ iienaiiiibanaundieiiene 2.2 | 1.9 2.2 2.6 2.7 2.5 2.5 2.1 1.6 1.8 2.0 2. 
Misceilaneous, including military: ¢ 

Essenseungeteus ee 1] 1 1 1 | 1 A) a ee Ee ee 

a RP a a MCLEE HC . 1 1 | 1 | v1 a . ze 1 1 . 

Ne Se ne "1 | J of ] ] 1 “a ot os oa ok od 

1046 bapieneontinhnans _ .2 2 | >. 2] 8] «2 .2 1 . 















those shown by the 








| Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
3ureau's employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 

are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a i-week period ending nearest the 15th of the month. The turn- 
over sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and pay- 
roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing and 
publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, 


are not covered, Piants on strike are also exciuded, 


2 Preliminary figures. 


3 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 


‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included wit) 


quits. 


5 Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), an’ 


permanent lay-offs. 


See Note, table b-2 
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LABOR 
i, ee" 
TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries' 
ee —_ 
Separation 
ae = 
AVC Day. Total accession Miscellaneous, 
ments | Industry group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
in, military 
aw ae -——-—- 
ates . June?| May | June? | May | June?/| May | June?| May | June? neey June? | May 
$1, = re a lige “—) +h og RM we 
rm MANUFACTURING | | 
8 235 | 
1. Bog ES SENS eer : See 3.9 3.5 4.4 5.6 1.5 1.7 0.2 0.3 2.6 3.5 0.1 | 0.1 
a Nondurable goods. ...................... 5 EIEN 4.6 3.5 3.8 4.8 1.5 1.5 2 < 2.0 3.0 1 | 1 
1 ——SSE SE — SS S| SS _—E————— SS | = = 2 
Durable goods 
‘0 | 
85 [ron and steel and their products____.______ 2.5 2.0 4.2 4.2 1,2 1.1 2 2 2.6 2.8 .2 | ol 
84 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__ 1.5 1.6 3.6 3.0 1,1 1.1 od 1 2.1 1.6 3 | .2 
7 EE ERS: &- I 3.5 3.1 4.5 8.3 1,2 1.6 .2 4 2.9 6.1 D1 in 
Tr Mabenore-iren castings. ......................... 2.1 2.1 5.3 5.1 1.0 1.1 ey .2 3.9 | 3.7 31 “a 
(%) Steel castings ‘ye ERE SS, | a Eee a ees 1.5 1.6 4.9 6.6 7 1.0 - 2 3.9 | 5.3 so on 
(°) Cast-iron pipe and fittings................._____- 1.3 1.4 2.8 1.7 .6 5 a «2 2.0 9 . al 
Tin cans and other tinware_............_..._____. 8.1 4.5 2.8 5.8 1.4 9 5 . fe 4.6 wa <a 
ee Ri TE EH SAN aN 3.1 2.0 4.7 3.4 11 * 2 a 3.1 2. 1 3 .3 
ents for Cutlery and edge tools................_..__..__- 1.6 2.1 3.3 2.9 8 1.0 3 4 2.1 1.4 1 1 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
ud EE SR ORS i SAGE: OS I a a 9 8 5.5 4.8 9 | 9 2 3 | 4.3 3.4 ok | a 
aded fn SF AT EARNED HE 2.1 1.7 4.2 6.9 1.0 | 9 2] 28] 6&7 2 | a 
on Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment_______. 4.8 3.6 4.8 8.1 1,2 1.4 ; mo 2 6.4 eo “a 
a Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam | 
4 A ag OS Ce af Dts = Chapel erie | 3.0 3.2 5.1 6.7 1.1 1.6 1 S| 38 4.8 1] @& { 
, my | Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing......| 6.2 3.1 3.8 5.4 1.6 1.4 2 3 | 1.9 3.6 of 3 , 
hehe Fabricated structural-metal products.......... __| 3.9 5.4 3.7 3.9 1,2 1.4 .3 4 | 2.0 2. 0 ye oa ; 
Sinden Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets...............__. | 24 1.7 4.0 5.5 7 6) @® 2 7 16 2 < 
"Public Forgings, iron and steel........................ | 3.0 1.5 4.7 7.7 s 1.2 «ll 2 3.7 6.2 1 | 1 
047, are EET: SITES Te Se TCS ' 2.1 1.9 4.3 5.2 9 1.0 a . 3.1 3.9 | 1 1 = 
od dat Electrical equipment for industrial use_...______ 1,2 9 4.2 4.4 8 * 1 1 | 3.1 | 3.4 | 2 2 
ala Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs.. | 3.2 3.9 4.7 4.3 1.6 1.6 3 3 | 2.8 | 24; @) | @ 
Communication equipment, except radios.__._____| 1.0 5 3.8 3. 5 % .6 “a sei 8 | 2. 6 1} " 
Machinery, except electrical__...................__. | 2.3 1.7 3.9 5.6 9 1.0 p an 2.7 4.3 | un 1 
Engines and turbines_.....__.._....__...__. ’ 3.0 2.0 6.8 10.9 5 .8 ‘2 - 5.8 9.8 | a 1 
Agricultural machinery and tractors........._ ___| 3.0 2.6 3.4 4.3 1.4 1.6 3 | 3 1.5 2.2 = ~ 
: ee ee 7 4.5 3.9 .4 5 _ wl 3.8 Saas beet 1 
Ties Machine-tool accessories...----_---.__-__. | 34 2.8 5.7 6.5 1.0 8 4 2 4.2 5.4 -1| J 
’ Metal working machinery and am « not | 
elsewhere classified... __. , | 9 9 3.2 4.0 6 8 a 2 23/ 29 2] 1 
——- Genera! industrial machinery, except pumps. ye 1.6 1.2 3.9 4.7 8 1.0 om = 2.8 3.4 | 3 al 
Dee Pumps and pumping equipment.............. | 3.3 1.5 4.8 3.5 1.1 . 3 a 31 2,2 | 3 | y 
. | “ 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles.______ | 6.5 6.1 6.4 7.0 1.6 1.7 | 3 3 44) 4.9 1] 5 . 
Aircraft_._...- iit haw a 4.5 3.4 3.5 1.9 2.0 | 2 . 1,2 1.2 efi i. 
Aircraft parts, including « engines. UCT OT Aes 2.2 2.4 2.4 3.3 8 9 | 7 3 9 2.1 @) | & » 
“¥95 Shipbuilding and repairs...__............22.2...2. | 13.5} 135] 16.1] 17.4 1.6 1.9 | 4 6] 13.0] 14.9] of | a : 
3.6 Automobiles... __- 2 a 8.4 6.5 6.2 7.6 3.3 2.9 5 1 | 2,2 1 2 2 
os Motor vehicles, ‘bodies, and trailers............ 8.8 8.1 6.3 7.6 3.9 3.6 .6 4 1.7 3.4 1 | 2 
25 Motor-vehicle parts and accessories...........__. 7.6 4.0 5.7 7.4 2.0 1.8 4 4 3.1 5.0 | 2 | 2 
13 Nonferrous metals and their products______- 3.0 2.0 4.3 | 6.1 9 1.0 . 2 3.2 4.8 | l «il : 
37 Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 
43 le tn ess Be ane ms dpore 1.8 1,2 5.4 3.0 1,0 9 | -2 | 2] 4.0) 1.8 | 2| 1 
H Rolling and drawing of copper alloys._._.....___. 1.4 9 5.2 6.0 7 7 (*) (*) 1.4 5.2 1 
5 Lighting equipment__________- 6.0 4.3 4.1 .9 .8 1.0 a | (3) | 2.9 2.7 | 2 | 2 
Nonferrous metal foundries, except aluminum and | 
“F"9 EAT siitlinbscttmene | 29 2.0 3.4) 6.8 1.0 | 1.1 | 2 | 2) 21] 53] 1 | .2 
of | | | } | 
Ht Lumber and timber basic products. --_......-.....-. | 5.6 6.3 4.2 5.2} 23) 3.4 | 2 | low | 1.5 | ' 4 
=> ee acne ny Daag se 6.0 6.2 4.6 4.8 | 2.4 3.1 2 02 | 1.9 1.4 ! oJ 
- Planing and plywood mills___............_._..__. | 3.1 2.9 2.5 3.8 | 1.5 2.1 2 a | yo 1.4 l 22 
oo Furniture and finished lumber products..........__-- | 3&7) as 5.0 64) 16; 20 .3 | 5 3.0 3. 8 i | l 
4 Furhiture, including mattresses and bedsprings_- 3.5 | 3.8 4.5 6.8 | 1.4 | 2.0 | 41 6 2.6 4.1 | a ia 
¥ | | | 
8 Stone, clay, and glass products eke Aa <n. A ala ts 2.7 | 2.8 3.5 3.9 | 1.1 | 1.3 | 2 | 2 | 2.1 | 2.3 | -1| 1 
a Glass and glass products......................... ae So le 24) 47) 7 | 8 | “a war (24 3.6 | 1 | 1 
Cement_..._._. eke ee, 2.8 | 2.7 1.6 1.6 1.0 1,2 a 3 3 at a (3) 
a. Brick, tile, and terra cotta..._........-..-.---..... 3.3 3.3 3.9 3.9 1.4 | 1.8 2 6 1.3 1.5 | 1 (%) 
ar Pottery and related products. .................__- 1.5 1.5 | 4.0 4.4 2.1 | 2.3 | 3 6 18) Jd 
1.0 See footnotes at end of table. 
1 
¢ 
3-2 
‘ith 
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ee, RI 
—_ 
TanLe B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries '—Continued C 
_ 
j Separation 
Total accession ~ a 
Miscellaneous 
Industry group and industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including ' — 
| June May June May | June May | June | May | June | May | June | May 
——— ee | ——. 
MANUFACTURING—Continued | | | | | | y 
Nondurable goods | | | 
EE SE. A oe | -Oa1 On: SOT ae | 13/ 14! 02 02) 23 3.6 0.1 01 
Cotton ‘ ey ee 2.8 | 2.6 | 4.0 | 6.1 | 1.5 1.7 | oll sa 2.3 4.1 (*) y 
Silk sed rayon goods I ar aes 5.2 | 2.8 | 5.2 | 4.2 | 14 | 1.2 -2 .2 3.5 2.7 7 
Woolen and worsted except dyeing and finishing 83) 7.2) 46) 68 9 8 1 .2 3.4 5.6 2 | 0 — 
Hosiery, full-fashioned..........................-.- 26; 16; 33] 33 1.2 1.4 .2 1 1.9 1.8 © = 166 
et ncentniieenmeseda 3.8) 3.1 29) 5.4 15) 20) 1; @ 13} 3.4 ») | @ 1041 
Knitted underwear. | 40] 3&3 3.7) 3.5 1.8 16; .1 3 18; 16] @ ! @ 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including “woolen , 1948 
SE EEEINS Dicccthsieacesnedhesevvetdbacensactial 21 1.3 af asi Of on ae 2 1.2 2.6 1] ' 
Apparel and other finished textile products... ........ 7.2) 36) 47! o4] 21] 24) «2 .2/ 23] 58 al @ 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and overcoats... ...-. 12.7 2.8 4.3 12.1 1.1 1.5 1 -l 3.1 10.5 () (3) 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work clothing, and | 
Ge En onc dn cbndoccbdececcadscccencedn 3.5 4.0 4.4 | 5.4 2.8 3.3 oe 3 1.5 1.8 @) (3) 
Leather and leather products. ........................ 4.2 2.6 | 3.7 3.8 2.1 1.8 a an 1.3 1.8 B. | (3) 
a nnnaliiesnendiantes intnoccsatenscce OS) Let 80) 2.5 | 10; 1.0 a My 1.4 1.3 1! ' 1946 
Boots and shoes... 2 is ee ee 2.7 i 40} 23/ 20 2 2 1.1 1.8 1} @ 
Food and kindred poesusts. sstlabatdaiundinendedh 6.8 | 6.4 4.4 4.7 2.0 1.9 4 .4 1.9 2.3 od S| 
I EE TE 7.2 7.7 5.0 5.3 | 2.0 | 1.8 .4 5 2.5 2.8 ol 2 
SS oo  epgebreEses ceeapeeenegert | 47 29) 27 3.7) 1.7 1.9 .4 4 8 1.3 1} J 
Bakery products... 6.8 4.2 | 3.9 | 4.1 | 2. 5 2.4 | .4 .4 .9 1.3 ms © 
| | 
Tobacco manufactures. .......... 2.5 3.8 | 24; 34] 414 1.6 ia .2 7 1.5 1 | 
Paper and allied products ow See 2.6 18/ 24 , = | 1.2 1.1 .2 .2 9 1.0 oT 
ee ST Te ena es 1.5 22} 22] 410 9 .2 2 .9 1.0 1 
Paper boxes..............------- cove cogcbecccoesse ; 32 2.5 21) 3.0 14; 15 2 .2 4 1.3 1] @ 
Chemicals and allied products... ..............- deli 1.7 15) 3.5 | oe), at, ed ~ ie 23] a 1934 
Paints, varnishes, and colors...................... 1.7 2.1 | 1.7 | 2.5 | .6 . A .2 on | 8 1.5 an 194] 
Rayon and allied products...................--.-- 2i/ Li; 28] 46 5 . oe -3{ 21] 3&7 1 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives. ..........- 1.4 1.1 4.2 | 3.6 | 5 6 | -2 2 | 3.4 2.7 al 1948 
Products of petroleum and coal. .....................- 1.0 a 8 1.2 | 3 3 | (3) a .4 oft 1] 
Petroleum refining...................... wee _ 5 7 | cat ws | 3] @ 1 3 oe 
Rubber products. ..... tite 2a. So. 28 L1} 10) 1 TT S17 ee -§ 
Rubber tires and inner tubes... .......-...-- | 1.6 | 1.4 | 3.5 | 2.9 | ‘3 | .6 | 1 -1 2.4 2.0 2 | 
Rubber footwear and related products... ......... 2.9 2.4 t 23; 48) 416) 17) 1 2 5 2.8 1 
Miscellaneous rubber industries..................-. 4.3 | 2.2 3.8 5.1 | 1.2 1,2 | 2 a 2.2 3.6 2] 
| j » 104 
Miscellaneous industries. ............................-. (4) | 1.8 | | 3.9) | 9 | (*) Py (4) 2.8 | vr 
NONMANUFACTURING | | | P 
NE SEEPS eS 2 3.9 | 39/ 72] 63, 37/ 36! .4 3 2.9 2.2 2 | 
RR REI PE SBME - 23/ 28) 21 17} 2] Li} 2 2 5 2} .2| 
Is sa lncinn: xaindikiaanadiadltilimasinanéhiie | 36; 39/ &2/ 110) 66] 54) . 2 1.3 5.2 | a 
RQREPEIE GRIUED. « - Arctccedenclinasssberceoesen |} 43/ 36] 129] 61] 25] 35) «4 5] 98] 1.9 2 
Coal mining: 
EE EE ee ey Sa .9 1.8 1.4 | 2.8 | 1.0 | 16; @® () BY s0 2 | 
UUINOUS. «.b-+--0044sdrcccadecsosnhcheccnaatle } ual aa} aa] 36 | 5) 18} a | v6} 14) 2) 
Public utilities: | | 
C0 ES ee nee (4) 1.2 (*) 1.6; @ | Li} -1 (4) 3 () 
.. Rese anee + SRw weee ieneecvelil (*) 9 © | 27 > a 9; © ® ae 17); © > 1938 
| i 194 
' Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over informa- Employment inforination for wage and salary workers is available for major 1948 
ifon have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries these 
Most plants in the employment and pe sample, comprising those which data refer to production workers only (table A-6). 
were in operation in 1939, are classi according to their major activity at ? Preliminary figures. 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products. r + Less than 0.05. 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. * Not available, 
Nors: Explanatory notes outlining the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, and method- 
ology used in preparing the data presented in tables B—1 and B-2 are contained in the Bureau’s D ig 
’ which is available upon request. ii 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 

















MANUFACTURING 
Iron and steel and their products 

All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods : i 

Total: Iron and steel a Gray-tron and sem!- 

and their products mills steel castings 
Year and month e} 

Avg. Ave. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Ave. az Avg. 

wkly. why brly. | wkly. oe brly. | wkly ae. brly, | wkly. LL brly. | wkly. Ave. bry. | wkly. SNE. brly. 

earn- | hours | ©@'- | e@rM- | pours | earn: | earn- dont earn- | earn- | } 5 earn- | earn- | )oy,2, | earn | earn- | po... | earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "VFS! ings | ings | "°¥F8| ings | ings | 2°VT*| ings 
1939: Average....-.. $23, 86 37.7 |$0.633 |$26. 50 38.0 |$0.698 |$21.78 | 37.4 |$0. 582 |$27. 52 37.2 |$0. 739 |$29. 88 35.3 |$0. 845 |$25. 92 37.1 | $0. 609 
1941: Japuary-.---- 26. 64 39.0 .683 | 30.48 | 40.7 . 749 | 22.75 37.3 | .610 | 33.07 40.4 . 769 | 33. 60 38.7 . 860 | 30. 45 4).2 . 739 
1948: May...-.---- 51. 86 39.9 | 1.30) | 54.81 40.1 | 1.366 | 48. 65 39.6 | 1.230 | 57.39 40.3 | 1,423 | 60, 54 39.9 | 1.515 | 55.15 39.3 1. 403 
PR. 2 conce<n 2. 85 40.2 | 1.316 | 56.13 40.5 | 1.385 | 49.37 39.8 | 1,242 | 57.70 40.3 | 1.481 | 50. 54 39.3 | 1.515 | 57.85 40.7 1,422 
GEE -ncnvevece 62. 95 39.8 | 1.332 | 56.21 40.0 | 1.407 | 49.49 39.5 | 1.252 | 87.71 39.6 | 1.457 | 60.37 38.7 | 1.659 | 56. 66 89.8 1. 426 
SEEE..nacc<e 54. 05 40.1 | 1.349 | 58.19 40.7 | 1.431 | 49.7 39.5 | 1,262 | 60. 52 40.3 | 1.501 | 65,10 39.6 | 1.642 | 58. 26 40.3 1. 447 
September....| 54.19 39.8 | 1.362 | 57.95 40.0 | 1.448 | 50.37 39. 6 1,272 | 60. 69 39.7 | 1.528 | 66.02 89.3 | 1.6790 | 59. 44 40,2 1, 420 
October....-- 54. 65 40.0 | 1.366 | 59.41 40.9 | 1,452 | 49.70 39.1 | 1.271 | 62.17 40.8 | 1.825 | 87.02 40.4 | 1.657 | 89. 27 40.2 1.476 
November....| 54. 56 39.8 | 1.372 | 58.71 40.4 | 1.454 | 50.18 39.1 | 1.282 | 61.72 40.5 | 1.526 | 66,27 40.0 | 1.657 | 58.45 39.8 1,472 
December... _. 55.01 40.0 | 1.37 59. 23 40.7 | 1.456 | 50.52 39.3 | 1.287 | 61.95 40.5 | 1.528 | 66.00 39.8 | 1.656 | 58.88 40.0 1.472 
1949: January......- 54. 51 39.5 | 1.380 | 58.69 40.2 | 1.460 | 50.04 38.7 | 1.293 | 61.20 40.0 | 1.530 | 66. 34 40.0 | 1.688 | 57.14 39.0 1, 447 
February-.-.-...- 54. 12 39.3 | 1.377 | 58.21 29.9 | 1.459 | 50.01 38.8 | 1.289 | 60.70 39.7 | 1.529 | 65. 67 39.9 | 1.647 | 56.06 | 38.1 | 1.471 
March.._-...- 53.59 | 39.0 | 1.374 | 57.37 | 39.4 | 1.455 | 49.68 | 38.6 | 1.287 | 59.78 | 39.1 | 1.529 | 65.04 | 39.5 | 1.646) 53.90 | 36.7) 1.470 
( eee 52. 62 38.3 | 1.374 | 56.82 39.0 | 1.457 | 48.32 37.6 | 1.285 | 58. 52 38.3 | 1.528 | 64.59 | 39.3 | 1.643 | 51.43] 35.2 | 1.463 
a 52. 86 38.5 | 1.373 | 56. 82 39.0 | 1.465 49. 00 38.1 | 1.286 | 58.06 38. 1 1. 524 | 63.14} 38.6 1.635 50.80 | 34.8 | 1.460 

i | | | ' 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron | Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other Rataiaie Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework ‘ools 

1939: Average....... $24.16 36.0 |$0.671 |$27. 97 36.9 |$0. 769 |$21. 33 36. 4 |$0. 581 |$23, 61 38.8 |$0.611 |$25. 96 $8.1 |$0. 683 |$23. 11 89. 1 | $0. 60) 
1941: January_...-..- 28. 42 40.2 . 707 | 32.27 41.4 780 | 25.42 40. 5 . 626 | 26.31 39. 8 . 639 | 28.27 39.7 712 | 28. 90 4.5 | .682 
108: May.......... 57. 21 40.4 | 1.415 | 60.49 41.3 | 1.463 | 51.07 40.2 | 1.271 | 50.98 40.2 | 1.278 | 55.11 40.5 | 1.367 | 50.22 41.2 1. 217 
_ er 57. 46 40.1 | 1.430 | 61.60 41.7 | 1.479 | 52.74 40.9 | 1.288 | 53.04 41.0 | 1.295 | 55.82 40.6 | 1.373 | 50.36 41.4 1, 216 
ae 57. 37 39.9 | 1.441 | 58.71 40.0 | 1.467 | 51.94 40.5 | 1.281 | 56.90 42.0 | 1.362 | 57.36 40.0 | 1.422 | 50.03 40. 5 1, 235 
Bin ccece- 59. 44 40.2 | 1.470 | 61. 79 41.4 | 1.492 | 52.84 40.6 | 1.302 | 57.04 41.6 | 1.368 | 58.11 40.3 | 1.443 | 51.77 41.6 1. 246 
September....| 69. 24 39.4 | 1.505 | 61.27 39.8 | 1.539 | 53.93 41.1 | 1.309 | 60.03 42.8 | 1.401 | 56.91 39.2 | 1.451 | 51.25 41.3 1, 24 
October  ieaitie 61. 58 40.6 | 1.517 | 63.36 41.0 | 1.544 | 55.08 41.7 | 1.319 | 55.46 40.3 | 1.378 | 50.74 40.8 | 1.463 | 62.49 2.0 1. 248 
November... | 60.71 39.9 | 1.527 | 63.92 41.3 | 1.547 | 56.97 42.9 | 1.326 | 54.651 40.1 | 1.363 | 59.47 40. 5 1.468 | 62.89 41.7 1, 267 
December. ...- 61. 49 40.1 | 1.532 | 63.79 41.2 | 1.547 | 57.06 42.9 | 1.330 | 56.23 41.3 | 1.363 | 60.05 40.5 | 1.481 | 52.78 | 41.6 1. 260 
1949: January......- 59.08 | 39.0 | 1.512 | 62.21 40.3 | 1.542 | 57.99 42.4 | 1.367 | 54.45 39.9 | 1.363 | 60.18 40.7 | 1.477 | 51.96 41.3 1. 260 
ebruary......| 56.49 37.6 | 1.502 | 62. 57 40.5 | 1.545 | 57.72 42.4 | 1.360 | 64, 58 39.9 | 1.367 | 59.20 40.3 | 1.469 | 50.46 40.2 1, 257 
March......... 52.7 35.6 | 1.482 | 60. 55 39.4 | 1.538 | 53.71 40.0 | 1.343 | 54.97 40.1 | 1.372 | 69.12 40.1 | 1.472 | 50. 39 30. 9 1. 265 
Pp awe 51.34 | 34.5 | 1.492 | 57.86 | 37.7 | 1.533 | 47.93 | 36.1 | 1.327 | 53.92] 29.3 | 1.372 | 57.17 | 38.9] 1.470 | 48.85 | 38.8] 1.262 
Sp Gedrenscss 49. 52 | 33.7 | 1.466 | 57.03 | 37.5 | 1.520 | 45.03 34.0 | 1.322 | 54.80 40.0 | 1.370 | 58. 44 39.6 | 1.476 | 49. 81 | 40.0 1, 249 

| | pentiasen — 

Iron and stee! and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Etoves, oi] burners, | Steam and _ hot- Stamped | ones 
tools, machine , ’ ’ and heating equip- water heating ap- ce gotten pony 
tools, files, and Hardware Plumbers’ supplies ment, not else- aratusand steam | © led ware and gal- 
saws) where classified ttings 

la ———--- = 
1939: Average _.____ $24.49 | 39.7 |$0.618 |$23.13 | 35.9 |$0. 593 [$25.80 | 38.2 ‘$0. 676 |$25.25 | 38.1 |$0.666 |$26.19 | 37.6 '$0. 697 |$23.92 | 38.1 | $0. 627 
1041; January....... 20.49) 44.7| .662| 25.24) 40.9/ .621 | 27.13 | 30.0| .606 | 26.07] 387) .678| 30.908] 42.6) .732| 2632] 30.4| .665 
148; May.......... 54.01 | 41.6 | 1.200 | 50.84 | 40.4 | 1.253 | 56.93 | 41.9 | 1.388 | 64.18 | 30.7 | 1.366 | 66.90 | 40.7 | 1.306 | 53.75 | 40.3 | 1.332 
iT 54. 96 42.1 | 1.308 | 62,22 40.6 | 1.285 | 56. 61 40.4 | 1.401 | 55.96 40.2 | 1.392 | 57.68 40.7 | 1.418 | 53. 54 40,2 1. 330 
TT 64.11 | 41.2) 1.314 | 60.27] 3888 | 1.206 | 56.48] 40.2] 1.405 | 55.26] 30.7] 1.302 | 50.42] 41.0 | 1.448 | 62.62] 3886) 1.368 
pl 56. 53 42.2 | 1.342 | 52.62 40.3 | 1.306 | 68.12 40.7 | 1.4290 | 57.04 40.5 | 1.411 | 58.18 40.3 | 1.444 | 54.80 39.8 1. 378 
Beptember....| 55. 09 40.6 | 1.356 | 52.62 39.5 | 1.331 | 56.78 36.7 | 1.466 | 56. 24 39.5 | 1.424 | 58. 39 40.3 | 1.4£0 | 53.37 88.4 1. 397 
ene 56. 80 41.6 | 1.366 | 54.30 40.8 | 1.331 | 62.31 41.4 | 1.506 | 58.12 40.9 | 1.423 | 60.66 41.0 | 1.479 | 55.97 39.9 1, 403 
November....| 56. 54 41.2 | 1.373 | 54.61 40.9 | 1.334 | 61.27 40.9 | 1.499 | 55.02 | 30.0 | 1.410 | 60.17 40.6 | 1.482 | 56.33 40.1 1, 403 
December... .. 56. 80 41.5 | 1.368 | 55.04 41.2 | 1.336 | 62.01 41.3 | 1.501 | 55.29 39.2 | 1.412 | 59.34 40.3 | 1.478 | 57.14 40.4 1.414 
1049: January. ..._.- 55.85 | 41.0 | 1.364] 53.70 | 40.1 | 1.341 | 57.26] 38.6] 1.483 | 62.21] 387.4] 1.306 | 66.61 | 38.9) 1.454 | 56.63 | 39.3] 1.414 
e ace «| On OS 40.7 | 1.366 | 52.93 39.6 | 1.335 | 56.00 7.7 | 1.485 | 61.43 36.6 | 1.407 | 57.25 39.3 | 1.457 | 54.92 38.9 1.411 
Mareh......... 54.76 40.0 | 1.369 | 52.84 39.5 | 1.339 | 56.45 37.8 | 1.492 | 52.62 37.4 | 1.410 | 56.29 38.6 | 1.459 | 54.78 38.9 1, 408 
eae oeas 53. 09 39.0 | 1.361 | 50. 66 38.0 | 1.334 | 64.69 36.8 | 1.485 | 52. 55 37.2 | 1.417 | 52.28 36.1 | 1.448 | 54.08 38.3 1. 410 
Pi eesenseces 52.10 38.5 | 1.355 | 50.23 37.9 | 1.326 | 57.04 38.5 | 1.482 | 52.37 37.0 1.419 | 52.08 36.1 | 1.443 | 54. 59 38.6 | 1.416 
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Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
ee | — 
| Fabricated struc- | yreeq) doors, sash Screw-machin 
tural and orna- |”, . ’ | Bolts, nuts, washers, | Forgings, iron and or mse © | Steel barrels, kee 
| mental metal oye molding, and rivets steel poosuats and wood and drums * 
Year and month work | = screws 
| nom ——EE —— —— 
lA Avg. | A A ane: | Avg. | A Avg. | A Avg. | A 
| AVE. . vE. vg. vg. | Avg. . vg. vg. vg. vg. 7 . vg. ' Avo 
| wily. | ANS: | rly. | wkly. are briy. | wkly. | AS&: | briy. | wkly. oun hriy. | wkly. | AY®: | rly. | wkly.| Ave. | briy. 
| earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earm- | earn- bours earn- | earn- hours earn- | earn- hours earn. 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 
1990: Average......- 1927.06 | 38.6 |$0.727 |.......]...._.. _.|$26.04 | 387.7 |$0.600 [$20.45 | 38.4 |$0. 767 |.......|...----].------}-- . 
1041: January.......| 31.01 41.8 743 29. 58 41.9 . 706 | 36.75 45.0 pl a Ce a Se oe 
ROG Bele cactctiocse 57.16 | 41.2 | 1.388 |$58. 55 41.0 |$1. 412 57. 88 42.2 | 1.371 | 62.64 40.0 | 1. 566 |$56. 06 42.1 |$1. 331 ($55. 31 40.4 | $1. on 
June --| 57.84] 41.2] 1.305 | 61.49 | 42.7] 1.430 58. 76 42.3 | 1. 386 64.74 40.7 | 1.580 | 55. 65 41.9 | 1.328 | 55. 41 .5 1 1.380 
July ewe! 55.38] 30.4 1.308 | 66.45] 80.41 1.435 | 57.387] 41.5 1.383 | 63.44 | 40.0] 1.585 | 65.85 | 41.2] 1.355 | 53.24] 38.6) 1.3 
August --<=| 59. 92 41.1 | 1. 447 | 61. 80 42.2 | 1.465 | 60.97 42.3 | 1.440 | 66.59 | 40.4 | 1.647 | 56.52 41.2 | 1.366 | 58.39 39.9 1. 4f2 
September. ...| 57.25 | 30.2] 1.448] 63.75] 42.7| 1.480] 50.43| 40.8/| 1.454 | 68.82| 40.6] 1.605] 56.77] 41.0| 1.386 | 53.74! 36.5) 1 4c 
October .-| 61.83 | 42.8 | 1.462 | 62.98 | 42.4) 1.478 | 60.87 | 41.5 | 1.464 | 70.63 | 41.4 | 1.708 | 58.61 | 41.8] 1.400 | 58,59] 39.7) 147 
Novern her al 61.74 | 41.9) 1.472 | 62.43 42.1 | 1.483 | 61.41 42.0 | 1.458 | 70. 61 41.2 | 1.715 | 67.39 41.2 | 1.393 | 59.33 40.1 | 1.4% 
Decem her | 61.79 42.2 | 1.465 | 63. 87 42.9 1,488 | 62.77 42.6 | 1.472 | 71.27 41.7) 1.7 58.15 41.6 | 1.38 62. 86 41.6) 1.51) 
1049: Jannar’ + 61. 22 41.5 | 1.468 | 61.92 42.0 | 1.476 | 0.72) 41.4 1. 462 | 70. 57 41.3 | 1.708 | 57.62 41.2 | 1.400 | 58.85 39.7 1. 4 
February......| 61.40 | 41.6 1.470 | 61.20] 41.4] 1.480 | 59.05 | 40.1 | 1.469 | 70.16 | 41.1 | 1.706 | 56.98] 40.7 | 1.400 | 57.72/ 389) 14 
March --| 61,01 41.3 | 1.476 | 50.98 | 40.7 | 1.474 | 55.94 | 39.9) 1.473 | 65.85 | 30.3 | 1.675 | 55.50] 39.5] 1.405 | 53.34] 36.4) 1.4 
April adece!| Bi 4 | 1.475 | 59.64) 40.3 | 1.480 | 57.26) 39.0 | 1.462 | 63.38 | 38.2) 1.661 | 53.81 | 38.6] 1.395 | 56.72] 38.6) 1 
May.. iat Gaon 41.2 1.491 | 59. 86 40.6 | 1.476 | 54.7 37.7 | 1.445 | 62.38 37.4 | 1.664 53. 53 38.4 | 1.395 | 56.73 39.3 1. 44 
| | t | | i 
Iron and steel and — 
their products— Electrical machinery ome am 
Continued aeeieaen 
7 . — —_— —_ -— _— 
Total: Electrical Radios and phono- Communication Total: Machinery, 
| Firearms machinery Electrical equipment graphs equipment except electrical 
—— | _ ————————— 
j | | | | } | 
1939: Average --no=| $27 28 | 41.3 |$0. 660 |$27.09 38. 6 | 7 $27. 05 38.7 |$0. 722 |$22. 34 38.5 |$0. 581 |$28. 74 38.3 |$0.751 |$29. 27 39.3 | $0.74 
1041: January -| 35. 09 48.6 | st 31. 84 42.4 .751 | 33.18 43.4 765 | 24.08 38. 2 . 632 | 32. 47 41.4 . 784 | 34. 36 44.0; .78 
1068: MAY. ..cccccce | 61.42 | 41.9 | 1.466 | 53.70 39.6 | 1.357 | 55. 41 | 39.9 | 1.390 | 46.97 38.8 | 1.211 | 53. 59 39.3 | 1.364 | 59.33 41.2) 1.44 
June.... --| 68.10 | 42.1 | 1.489 | 54.86 40.0 | 1.372 | 56.67 | 40.3 | 1.408 | 48.10 | 39.1 | 1.229 | 54.06 39.7 | 1.366 | 60 50 41.4) 14) 
aaretai 163.06 | 42.4) 1.489 | 65.46 | 30.4 | 1.407 | 57.24 | 30.5 (1.449 | 49. 45 | 39.7 | 1.247 | 53.82] 38.8 | 1.387/ 50.83 | 40.6) 1.47 
August ........| 61.73 421 | 1.468 | 57.49 40.0 1.439 | 59.18 | 40.0 | 1.478 | 50.21 | 39.3 | 1.279 | 57.56 40.3 1.429 | 61.45 41.0 1, 498 
Beptember....| 63.23 | 42.3 | 1.493 | 57.72 | 40.0 | 1.443 | 59.37 | 40.0 | 1.486 | 50.66 | 39.6 | 1.278 | 57.80 | 40.6 | 1.426 | 61.31 | 40.6) 1: 
October. ...... | 64.47 | 42.3 | 1.523 | 68.17 | 40.2) 1.448 | 60.04) 40.3 | 1.492 | 50.74 | 39.5 | 1.285 | 58.21 | 40.6 | 1.435 | 62.25 | 41.0) 1 
November....| 64. 44 | 42.2 | 1.528 | 68.29 40.3 | 1.446 | 60.18 ; 40.3 | 1.493 | 52.09 40.4 | 1.288 | 57.15 40.1 | 1.426 | 61.92 40.7 | 
December. . beste 41.4 15a | 58. 29 40.3 | 1.446 60.45 | 40.5 | 1.493 | 52.49 | 40.3 | 1.30 55. 86 39.5 how 62. 68 41.1 ] 
1049: January.......| 63. 29 41.0 | 1.544 57. 41 39.7 1.446 | 59.53 | 39.9 | 1.492 | 50.18 | 39.0 1.286) 56.19 39.5 | 1.424 | 61.60 40.5 1, 52 
February......| 64.45 | 41.3 | 1.554 | 57. 57 39.7 | 1.450 | 59.82 40.0) 1.498 50.08 | 38.9 1.287 | 55.59 39. 2 1,418 | 61.34 40.3 1.5 
Mareh | 63.26 | 40.3 | 1.571 | 56.93 | 39.1 | 1.456 | 58.73 | 39.2 | 1.498 | 50.25 | 38.8 | 1.204 | 56.43 | 39.1 | 1.443 | 60.66) 39.8) 1: 
April ‘ | 60.81 | 38.5 1.580 | 56.05 38.6 | 1.452 | 57.87 | 38.8) 1.491 | 48.50 / 37.8 | 1.289 | 56.40 38.8 | 1.455 | 59.47 | 39.1 ] 
May. 63.20 |} 40.0 1.581 | 55.96 | 38.7 | 1.446 | 57.45 38.7 | 1.485 | 49.55 | 38.5 | 1.286 56. 42 38.9 | 1.452 | 59.77 | 39.4 ] 
| | | 
| _—_- 
| Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Agricultural ma- ; 
| Machinery and ma- | , | : Machine-tool acces 
| chine-shop products Engines and turbines Tractors chinery, excluding Machine tools sories 
tractors 
S nautieinaiia | 
| | | a. 
1980: A verage...... ‘$28. 76 39.4 ‘$0. 730 \s28, 67 37.4 |$0. 767 |$32.13 38.3 |$0. 839 $26. 46 37.0 |$0.716 |$32. 25 42.9 |$0. 752 's31. 78 | 40.9 $0, 77 
1941: January....... | 34.00 43.7 777 | 36. 50 44.1 . 827 | 36.03 41.5 | 868 | 20.92 | 39.5 . 757 | 40.15 50. 4 . 797 | 37.90 50. 0 108 
| | | , 
1048: May......-. | 59. 05 41.6 | 1.418 | 63. 46 41.2 | 1.543 | 54.12 35.5 | 1.526 | 59.44 40.7 | 1.461 | 60.63 42.0 | 1.443 | 63.19 | 41.8 1. S14 
| ie | 59. 51 41.6 | 1.432 | 63. 59 40.2 | 1.581 | 61.83 40.8 | 1.516 | 61.31 41.1 | 1.493 | 61.75 42.0 | 1.469 | 62.23 41.4 | 1m 
Gbeuedencits 58.81 | 40.7 | 1.444 | 61.53 38.8 | 1.588 | 63. 30 41.1 | 1.541 | 60.22 40.0 | 1. 504 | 61.09 41.6 | 1.469 | 62.71 41.3) Lol 
August....... 60.73 | 41.3 | 1.470 | 63.78 40.0 | 1.509 | 64.33 40.5 | 1. 586 | 60.37 39.7 | 1.529 | 61.85 41.6 | 1.486 | 65.17 41.4) 1.574 
September....| 60. 42 40.7 | 1.486 | 63. 66 39.4 | 1.621 | 63.70 40.4 | 1.578 | 62.20 | 40.5 | 1.537 | 62.11 41.6 | 1.492 | 63.43 40.6 | 1.54 
October....... | 61.7 41.3 | 1.405 | 66.10 40.6 | 1.634 | 63.76 40.4 | 1.578 | 61.45 40.0 | 1.534 | 63.31 41.8 | 1.514 | 64.40 41.0) 1° 
November. ...| 61. 46 41.0 | 1.400 | 65.27 40.1 | 1.629 | 61.67 | 39.3 | 1.569 | 60.59 39.6 | 1.531 | 62.84 41.5 | 1.513 | 63.87 40.8) 15 
December. .... 62. 11 41.5 | 1.499 | 66.96 41.1 | 1.632 | 62.84 40.0 | 1.572 | 62.18 40.1 | 1.552 | 63.09 | 41.6 1.516 | 65. 54 41.7 l 
| - 
1949: January.......| 61. 20 40.8 | 1.499 | 64.31 39.9 | 1.616 | 63. 46 40.4 | 1.573 | 61.04 39.4 | 1.549 | 61.07 40.6 | 1.504 | 64.35 41.1) 15 
February .....- 60. 52 40.4 | 1.499 | 64.52 39.9 | 1.626 | 62.60 40.1 | 1.563 | 62.35 40.0 | 1.557 | 60. 57 40.2 | 1.507 | 63.65 40.6 | Lo 
March.........| 60.04 40.0 | 1.500 | 63.11 39.2 | 1.619 | 61.84 39.5 | 1. 567 | 61. 56 39.5 | 1.557 | 50.84 39.7 | 1.509 | 63.84 40.5) Lot 
pen poceebosun 58. 04 39.4 | 1.497 | 61. 67 38.5 | 1.606 | 60.07; 38.4) 1.563 | 60.88 | 39.1 / 1.559 | 58.99) 39.1 / 1.510 | 61.99 | 39.3 1 o 
BY. . cecceece | 59.00 39.7 | 1. 487 62. 37 39.0 | 1.610 | 59.63 38.1 | 1.562 | 60.75 39.1 | 1. 5A2 58. 94 38.9 | 1.514 | 61. 64 39.2 | 1.5/4 
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Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
Cash registers; add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re- 
Textile machinery Typewriters ing, and calculat- wringers, and dri- domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
Year and month ing machines ers, domestic dustrial ment 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. : | Avg. 
wkly. ou brly. | wkly. wie | hrly. | wkly. out brly. | wkly. Ave. hrly. | wkly. ANE. brly. | wkly. EA hrly. 
earn- | hours | Cara: | earn- hours earn- | earn- | pours | Carn | earn- oe earn- | earn- dam earn | e@rD- | pours | Carn 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings "| ings | ings | ings 
arene ‘ees — 
1999: Average....-.. $26.19 | 39.8 |$0.660 |$23.98 | 37.3 |90.643 ($30.88 | 87.2 |$0.822 |......-|...----/- eff Rens 
1941: January----.--- 30.138 | 44.6 | .677 | 26.40) 39.1 | .675 | 34.78 | 41.4 | .846 /-..._. PAR ORIEN Dole. wnneene|onnenee| nee ene |enneees | Fae sa 
1948: May-.-.-------- 61. 28 43.3 | 1.417 | 53.31 41.2 | 1.204 | 64.55 41.5 | 1.570 |$57.39 41.3 $1.390 $64.89 41.8 $1. 551 ($56.72 40.5 | $1.402 
JUNe....------ 62. 53 43.3 | 1.443 | 53.75 41.2 | 1.305 | 66.43 41.5 | 1.614 | 69.29 41.8 | 1.417 | 65.99 42.5 1.553 | 69.47 40.5 1. 467 
[ a 60.61 | 42.1 | 1.440 | 54.62 41.5 | 1.317 | 67.45 | 41.5 | 1.639 | 57.05 | 39.5 1.445 | 65.19 | 41.5 | 1.571 | 67.22] 38.6] 1.482 
~~ =a 62.21 | 42.3 | 1.470 | 52.78 | 40.6 | 1.300 | 66.00 | 40.8 | 1.628 | 61.27 | 41.2! 1.486 | 68.04] 43.1 | 1.578 | 59.40] 30.2] 1.614 
September....| 62.86 | 42.4 1.483 | 53.31 | 40.5 | 1.316 | 66.04 | 40.4 | 1.646 | 59.32 39.5 | 1.500 | 60.17 43.1 | 1.604 | 60.07] 39.8) 1.522 
October .....-.- 62. 26 42.1 | 1.480 | 48.51 36.9 | 1.316 | 65. 51 40.0 1. 646 | 62.13 41.5 | 1.498 | 70.20 43.7 | 1.608 | 62. 60 40.6 | 1.540 
November...-| 62.24 | 41.8 | 1.490 | 56.11 | 40.9 | 1.371 | 66.63 | 40.8 | 1.644 | 61.04 | 40.7 | 1.499 | 71.30 | 44.0 | 1.618 | 61.02 | 40.0 | 1.526 
December-.... 63. 58 42.3 | 1.498 | 56.63 41.3 | 1.372 | 67.99 | 40.9 | 1.673 | 51.12 35.1 | 1.458 | 71.02 | 44.0 | 1.608 | 61.60 40.0 1. 541 
1949: January --<-| 62, 24 41.6 | 1.490 | 53. 59 39.5 | 1.356 | 67.33 40.3 1.679 | 54.40 37.7 | 1.444 | 68. 04 42.8 | 1.601 | 40.32 39.3 | 1.535 
February...---| 61.39 | 41.0 | 1.488 | 52.39 | 38.9 | 1.348 | 66.97] 40.2 | 1.676 | 54.56 | 38.0 | 1.436 | 67.83 | 42.4) 1.589 | 60.94 39.6] 1.539 
March.-....--..| 61.78 41.1 | 1.494 | 52.16 38.6 | 1.35 67. 30 40.2 | 1,683 | 55.68 38.7 | 1.438 | 66. 98 42.0 | 1.583 | 58.99 7) «1824 
a 61.15 40.6 | 1.496 | 49.62 36.4 | 1.363 | 66.90 39.9 | 1.683 | 57.18 39.8 | 1.438 | 62.95 39.9 | 1.561 | 55. 45 36.5) 1.518 
Bc cncasccoe] GW 40.2 | 1.507 | 53.15 39.1 | 1.359 | 66. 54 39.7 1.683 | 60.30 41.4 | 1.456 | 62. 93 41.2 | 1.472 | 50.13 38.8 1. 523 
—_— 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
) na 
Total: Transporta- a vores Aircraft and parts, | . 
tion equipment, Locomotives | po ny wth excluding aircraft | Aircraft engines ees one 
except automobiles | ; engines aad 
l l l - 
1939: Average......- $30.51 | 38.9 |$0.785 |$28.33 | 36.7 |$0.771 |$26.71 | 36.0 \$0.741 |$30.34 | 41.5 |$0.745 |$36.58 | 44.1 |$0. 835 '$31. 91 38.0 | $0. 835 
1941: January-....-- 35. 69 43.1 .828 | 34.79 42.8 .814 29. 57 38. 5 . 768 | 34.13 44.7 .776 | 42.16 47.2 . 892 | 37. 69 42.0 . 893 
we May...-....-- 59. 30 40.0 | 1.481 | 64. 57 40.1 | 1.610 | 58.07 40.2 | 1.446 | 57.74 40.4 | 1.428 | 61.02 40.9 | 1.494 | 60.40 39.4 1. 531 
iiiicchsacons! Gat 39.8 | 1.489 | 64.58 39.7 | 1.626 | 58. 46 39.9 | 1.467 | 57.99 40.4 | 1.436 | 62.14 40.6 | 1.532 | 59. 76 39. 2 1. 625 
a 58. 95 39.2 | 1.503 | 64.00 38.4 | 1.665 | 56.19 38.3 | 1. 466 | 57.89 40.0 | 1.449 | 64.79 40.6 | 1.604 | 59.49 38.8 1. 532 
Ricek dina | 60. 53 39.7 | 1.527 | 64.76 38.7 | 1.674 | 61.81 40.5 | 1.526 | 59.68 40.5 | 1.475 | 65.11 41.1 | 1.583 | 58.87 37.7 1. 504 
September...-| 60.74 | 39.0 | 1.556 | 66.52 | 39.7 | 1.677 | 57.21 7.4 1.531 | 61.38 | 40.7 | 1.507 | 66.26] 41.2 1.609 | 58.62] 36.6! 1.606 
October ......- 62. 70 39.8 | 1.575 | 63.74 38.3 | 1.663 | 63.16 40.8 | 1.548 | 62.45 40.6 | 1.537 | 67. 7% 41.7 | 1.623 | 60. 52 87.5 1.616 
November.-.-.-| 61.98 | 39.3 | 1.579 | 66.29 | 39.0 | 1.698 | 62.7 40.2 | 1.562 | 63.30 | 40.9 | 1.548 | 66.61 | 41.2) 1.617 | 56.16 | 385.0] 1.607 
December... .- 64.34 40.6 | 1.585 | 71.90 40.5 | 1.774 | 66.03 42.0 | 1.571 | 63.11 40.9 | 1.541 | 67.30 41.7 | 1. 616 | 63, 21 39.1 1.614 
1949: January _ ...--- 62. 92 39.9 | 1.577 | 67.71 39.7 | 1.705 | 64. 78 41.4 1.566 | 61, 24 39.8 | 1.537 | 66.63 41.3 | 1.615 | 62.97 39.0; 1.614 
February....--| 63.04 | 40.1 | 1.572 | 64.20 39.2 | 1.637 | 65.05 41.3 | 1.574 | 62.75 40.6 | 1.544 | 65.74 40.9 | 1.606 | 61.7 38.6 | 1.601 
Marchb..-.......| 62.37 | 39.7 | 1.571 | 66.90 | 39.7 | 1.687 | 63.01 40.3 | 1.562 | 61.56 | 39.9 | 1.538 | 63.60 | 40.0 | 1.591 | 62.80 | 39.1] 1.606 
a 60.99 | 38.8 | 1.572 66. 79 39.4 | 1.694 | 58.7 37.9 | 1.550 | 59.80 39.0 | 1.530 | 64.11 40.1 | 1.597 | 62.43 38.3 1. A30 
i 62. 09 | 39.5 | 1.572 | 67.26 | 39.8 | 1.692 60. 4 38.6 | 1.557 | 62.18 | 40.3 | 1.541 | 63.75 | 40.0 | 1.592 | 61.40} 38.2 1. 608 
Transportation Nonferrous metals and their products 
equipment, except a a ee 
automobiles—Con. LG 
Automobiles Te Sener Smelting and 7 oe pte lyr seh , 
: 1etals and their ing, primary, o 2 ary Clocks and watches 
Motorcycles, bicycles — ferrous metals, ex- 
and parts . products nonferrous metals cept aluminum 
——— ———--- —— | -—_ ——-- ain 
ES a a | $32. 91 35.4 |$0.929 |$26. 74 38.9 |$0. 687 |$26. 67 38.2 |$0. 699 |$28. 77 39.6 |$0. 729 |$22. 27 37.9 | $0. 587 
tT (Sa LS Sa 37. 69 38. 9 . 969 | 30. 47 41.4 . 736 | 29. 21 38.7 . 755 | 35. 96 44.0 . 818 | 23.90 38.9 614 
1948: May.......... $55. 54 39.4 |$1.410 | 54.44 35.2 | 1.548 | 54.96 40.6 | 1.355 | 57.33 41.5 | 1.380 | 57.42 40.1 | 1.431 | 48. 27 40.1 1. 205 
Ce 54. 07 7.5 | 1.442 | 61.30 37.7 | 1.624 | 55.91 40.8 | 1.369 | 57.96 41.3 | 1.403 | 59.35 41.2 | 1.440 | 48.89 40.1 1. 219 
ss 54. 28 37.6 | 1.445 | 63.48 38.5 | 1.649 | 56.34 40.1 | 1.404 | 59.75 41.2 | 1.449 | 61.61 40.8 | 1.511 | 48.96 39.8 1. 230 
Sueet........ 62. 67 41.6 | 1.508 | 64.67 38.9 | 1.664 | 57.97 40.7 | 1.424 | 61.74 41.4 | 1.493 | 63.37 41.0 | 1.547 | 50.80 40.7 1, 249 
September.._._| 61. 79 41.1 | 1.503 | 62.74 37.4 | 1.676 | 58.73 40.8 | 1.438 | 63. 39 41.6 | 1.522 | 63.36 40.8 | 1.552 | 50.7 40.3 1. 259 
October_...... 66. 51 42.9 | 1.551 | 67.29 39.9 | 1.689 | 59.25 41.2 | 1.440 | 62.01 41.4 | 1.497 | 63.20 40.8 | 1.549 | 61.11 40. 4 1. 266 
November..-.-| 66.68 | 43.6 | 1.520 | 65.41 |; 38.6 | 1.693 | 68.80 | 40.8 | 1.440 | 60.78 | 40.6 | 1.498 | 61.33 | 30.8 | 1.541 | 51.47] 40.3 1.277 
miber..... 57.12 38.8 | 1.472 | 66.90 39.4 | 1.696 | 59.45 41.2 | 1.444 | 61. 59 41.0 | 1.503 | 63.34 41.0 | 1.546 | 51.78 40.1 1, 292 
1949: January... .__- 55.69 | 37.9 | 1.468 | 68.10 | 39.8 | 1.711 | 58.48 | 40.5 | 1.444 | 62.88] 41.1 | 1.531 | 61.43 | 40.1 | 1.533 | 60.78 | 39.7] 1.281 
February-_..- .| 56.24 38.3 | 1,467 | 67. 66 39.8 | 1.7 58.31 40.3 | 1.447 | 61.88 40.8 | 1.516 | 59.12 38.7 | 1.528 | 50.73 39.5 1, 286 
March......_.. 57.02 39.1 | 1.458 | 63.48 7.9 | 1. 67E | 56. 58 39.4 | 1.436 | 61.62 40.9 | 1.505 | 55. 67 36.7 | 1.516 | 50.79 39.6 1, 283 
dn cnn 57. 25 39.3 | 1.456 | 65. 22 38.8 | 1.681 | 55.91 38.8 | 1.441 | 62.34 41.1 | 1.510 | 52.39 34.7 | 1.512 | &.34 39.4 1. 279 
Sa 57. 32 39.3 | 1.460 64. 43 37.7 | 1.7 55. 64 38.8 | 1.434 | 61. 52 40.6 | 1. 504 53. 55 35.4 | 1.513 | 50.13 39.1 1, 283 
| | | 





See footnotes at end of table 
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7 _-_--oo— a 
| 
| Jewelry (precious Bi) 4 plated Total: ber and 
metals) and jewel- verware and p Lighting equipment | 4!uminum manu- otal: Lumber an Sawmills and 
; ware timber basic products in 
Year and month ers’ findings . woes 
— a 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | A 
wkly. | ASe: | hriy. | whly. | Aye | briy. | whly. | AYE: | hry. briy. | wkly. | AY®: | inrly. AVE. | rly 
earD- | hours | C8FB- | COFD- | hours | COPD | C@rD- | pour, | earn- earD- | €@FD- | pours | Carn- hours | ¢arn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings —! ings 

———— " -_ -|\---_— eo — —— a: 

30: Avernge.......|$26. 36 39.4 ($0. 660 |$26.08 0.7 's0. €43 |$25. 73 37.1 |$0.693 |$27. 49 39.3 |$0. 699 |$19.06 39.0 |$0. 489 38.4 | $0. 478 
: January...... --| 26. 43 39.1 . 664 | 27.37 | 1.4 a | or 28.19 39.3 .717 42.0 . 782 | 20.27 88.9 . 521 38. 4 510 
| | | 

1948: May......... | 60.59 | 89.8 | 1.271 62.00 | 45.5 | 1.363 | 61.75 | 87.7 | 1.373 39.7 | 1.332 | 47.30 | 42.5 | 1.115 41.3) 1.005 
June. | 62.10 40.9 1. 274 | 62.24 - 6 | 1.367 | 63.19 | 37.5 1, 419 39.1 | 1.333 | 48.43 42.8 | 1.131 | 42.6 1.113 
July 49. 30 39.8 | 1.240 | 58. 55 43.7 | 1.840 | 56.31 38.6 | 1.460 37.3 | 1.414 | 48.14 41.9 | 1.149 | 41.7] 1.133 
August | 61.07 40.3 1, 267 | 60.7 44.6 | 1.365 | 55.88 38.4 | 1.454 38.9 | 1.419 | 50.64 43.1 | 1.175 42.9 1, 162 
Beptember....| 61. 86 40.3 | 1.200 | 64.35 46.2 | 1.3802 | 57.64 39. 4 1. 463 38.7 | 1.432 | 49.22 | 41.8 | 1.178 41.6 | 1,162 
October .... | 62.7 40.8 | 1.206 | 64.67 46.0 | 1.407 | 57.13 39.3 | 1.453 40.2 | 1.444 | 49.60 42.5 | 1.167 42.2 1. 148 
November | 64.35 41.5 | 1.310 | 64.78 46.0 | 1.409 | 87.91 39.7 | 1. 460 40.1 | 1.440 | 48. 30 41.6 | 1.160 41.3) 1.14) 
December... 55. 23 41.7 | 1.326 | 63.8 45.0 | 1.409 | 58.05 39.7 | 1.463 40.1 | 1.437 | 47.02 41.4 | 1.136 41.0 1.110 

| 
January ...... | 62. 25 40.4 | 1.205 | 60.79 43.4 | 1.401 | 57.34 39.0 | 1.472 40,2 | 1.428 | 46.07 41.1] 1.121 41.0 1, 098 
February --| 62.77 40.6 | 1.301 | 60.94 43.3 | 1.408 | 61.18 40.1 | 1,627 40.2 | 1,426 | 44.15 39.7 | 1.112 39.3 | 1.080 
March ..| 52,70 40. 4 1.305 | 56. 58 41.0 | 1.380 | 58.39 38. 5 1. 815 39.5 | 1.416 | 45.97 40.5 | 1.135 40.3 | 1.119 
April ..| 50.05 88.1 | 1.314 | 56. 68 41.1 | 1.378 | 59.63 38.6 | 1. 552 39.2 | 1.414 | 47.28 40.9 | 1.156 40.7 | 1.133 
May | 50. 87 | 38.8 | 1.311 | 63.22 39. 5 1, 348 | 58. 80 38. 4 | 1. 530 38.9 | 1.416 | 48. 56 41.4 | 1.173 41.3 1.1 
| Lumber and timber Stone, clay, and 
| basic products—Con. Furniture and finished lumber products glass products 
! Total: Furniture - 
Planing and ’ Anis : > Caskets and other Total: Stone, clay, 
7 plywood mills eons lum Furniture morticians’ goods Wood preserving and glass products 
© Lae 
: Avernge.......|$22.17 41.1 |$0. 540 ($19. 95 38. 5 \s0. 818 $20. 51 38.9 (90. 530 }....-..- ae aa Sa Se aac pain 37.6 | $0. 637 
: Janwary.......| 22.51 | 40.5] .564/| 20.00| 38.7| .540 21.42 | 30.0 | .862 |-......|......-|-..--2-|--nen0-|--nene-|---2-0- 37.4 669 
: May..........| 52.83 43.9 | 1.197 | 46.39 40.8 | 1.136 | 47.60 40.8 | 1.167 |$47. 48 40.7 |$1.165 |$42. 29 40.3 |$1. 050 40.7 1, 286 
i, stegbek 62. 61 43.8 | 1.213 | 46. 54 40.7 | 1.145 | 47. 57 40.6 | 1.174 40.6 | 1.172 | 42.45 40.4 | 1.050 40.6 1, 292 
2a 51. 91 42.7 | 1.220 | 46.30 40.3 | 1.149 | 46.95 40.0 | 1.176 40.0 | 1.177 | 43.51 41.1 | 1.059 39.4 | 1.307 
August....... 53. 88 43.0 | 1.231 | 47.68 41.0 | 1.168 | 48.47 40.7 | 1.189 40.6 | 1.195 | 42.77 40.9 | 1.046 40.9 | 1.322 
September....| 63. 27 42.8 | 1.247 | 48.16 40.8 | 1.181 | 49. 25 40.7 | 1.211 40.5 | 1.104 | 43.45 40.7 | 1.068 40.2) 1.344 
October.......| 54.47 43.9 | 1.246 | 49.20 41.5 | 1.184 | 50. 56 41.5 | 1,217 40.4 | 1.189 | 44.54 41.7 | 1.069 41.0 1, 345 
November....| 83. 41 42.9 | 1.243 | 48.41 40.8 | 1.188 | 80.17 40.9 | 1. 226 39.9 | 1.209 | 43.99 41.2 | 1.060 40. 1 1. 354 
December.....| 53.12 42.9 | 1.238 | 48.7 41.1 | 1.186 | 50.42 41.1 | 1.227 41.0 | 1.200 | 43.45 40.8 | 1.066 40.6 1. 352 
: January...... 51. 00 41.7 | 1.221 | 47.08 39.8 | 1.183 | 48. 26 39.4 | 1.225 40.3 | 1.227 | 43.40 40.8 | 1.063 39.7 57 
February....-. 61.01 41.4 | 1.233 | 47.28 40.0 | 1.182 | 48.14 39.6 | 1.223 40.2 | 1.223 | 42.19 40.4 | 1.043 39. 7 1, 358 
March ‘ 0. 77 41.1 | 1.286 | 47.36 39.9 | 1.187 | 48. 54 39.5 | 1.231 39.4 | 1.219 | 43.12 40.6 | 1.061 39.5 1, 356 
Pony yril 51.79 41.5 | 1.249 | 46.37 39.1 | 1.186 | 47.39 38.7 | 1.230 38.4 | 1.195 | 44.04 40.5 | 1.087 39.0 1, 355 
ay --| 62.49) 41.9 1, 251 46.96 | 39.0 1, 204 | 48.04 | 38.5 | 1.255 38.7 | 1.203 | 44.71 41.2 | 1.078 39. 2 | 1.358 
|_—— , , : 
| Stone, clay, and glass products— Continued 
_— — — 
. Glass products made Brick, tile, and Pottery and 
Glass and glassware from purchased glass i Cement related products Gypsum 
| we | | = 

1030: Average.......|$25.32 | 35.2 \go. 721 = ae _ $26.67 | 38.2 |$0.609 |$20.55 | 37.8 |$0.543 |$22.74 | 37.2 |$0.625 _— 

RT aes SO UT lee) ee Pee ae .82 | 37.9 7 36.9} .587 | 22.92; 36.4] .635 |-....../...--- 

1048: May..........| 53.44 | 30.3 | 1.360 ($45.53 | 40.4 ($1,131 | 55.85 | 42.6) 1.311 41.1 | 1.206 | 48.09 | 38.7 | 1.263 |$60.17 | 47.2 | $1.275 
June..........| 53.32 39.2 | 1.361 | 45.75 40.3 | 1.136 | 56.38 42.7 | 1.321 40.8 | 1.210 | 48.42 38.6 | 1.272 | 59.91 46.2 1, 208 
July...........| 6.90 | 87.0 | 1.376 | 43.32 | 37.4 1.168 | 56.61 | 42.1 | 1.346 40.2 | 1.227 | 47.30 | 37.6 | 1.208 | 58.86 | 44.2) 1.939 
August.......- 54. 88 30.5 | 1.308 | 47.14 40.6 | 1.161 | 57.35 42.7 | 1.344 41.4 | 1.254 | 49.96 39.3 | 1.204 | 63.44 47.1 1. 347 
September....| 55. 57 39.0 | 1.428 | 47.18 40.3 | 1.172 | 56.48 41.4 | 1.365 40.3 | 1.265 | 48.31 37.7 | 1.305 | 63.95 46.4 1, 378 
October.......| 57.00 40.0 | 1.427 | 48.35 41.4 | 1.168 | 56. 26 41.7 | 1.348 41.0 | 1.270 | 51.33 39.4 | 1.325 | 64.81 47.2) 1 373 
November....| 55. 58 38.4 | 1.448 | 49. 38 41.2 | 1.200 | 55. 42 41.2 | 1.346 40.4 | 1.274 | 51.86 | 39.0 | 1.338 | 64.60 7.0; 1 375 
Decem ber..... 7.18 30.4 | 1.453 | 50. 34 42.1 | 1.200 | 55.27 41.5 | 1.333 40.6 | 1.271 | 51.34 38.9 | 1.326 | 65.61 47.9 1.00 

1040: Janwary.......| 57.61 39.2 | 1.460 | 47.42 39.9 | 1.187 | 55.44 41.3 | 1.342 39.2 | 1.268 | 40.13 37.8 | 1.344 | 60.09 44.6) 1. 346 
February. diate 58.11 | 30.4) 1.470 | 46.98 | 30.7 | 1.184) 54.89) 41.3 | 1.328 39.7 | 1.269 | 50.66 | 38.0) 1.342 | 60.43 | 44.7) L.soe 
March... 2 57.15 39.1 | 1.407 | 46,44 39.0 | 1.178 | 55. 58 41.6 | 1.336 39.3 | 1.271 | 50.29 37.5 | 1.347 | 57.90 43.2; 1 4 
sy 55. 84 38.3 | 1.457 | 47.08 39.5 | 1.191 | 56. 21 41.4 | 1.359 39.4 | 1.271 | 49.07 36.6 | 1.340 | 55.36 41.8 1 Sed 

sontiedied | 66.52 | 38.8 | 1.457 | 47.30 40.1 | 1.180 | 57.48 41.6 | 1.380 90.3 | 1.277 | 48.57 | 36.1 | 1.335 | 54.53 | 41.7) 1.0 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued manufactures 

Marble, granite, slate ; Total: Textile-mill |ootton manufactures 
Lime ; , Abrasives Asbestos products productsand other - - , 

senutioall and other products fiber manufactures | °° pt smallwares 

Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. Ave. wkly. at briy. | wkly. Ave. briy. |wkly. brly. | wkly. ave hriy. | wkly. Ave. hriy. 

earn- | Pours earn- | hours | earn | earn- paute earn- | earn- earn- | earn- Seas earn- | earn- | hot, | earl 

ings ings ings | ings “| ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings “| ings 
———— 
1989: Average......- noonen euge $26.18 86.9 |$0. 714 Rated of | Sw $24. 43 627 |$16. 84 36.6 |$0. 460 $14, 26 36.7 | $0. 389 
1941: January-.......|-..-..- =< 24. 29 34. 6 . 708 ee ees eee 27. 26 .3 660 | 18.01 36.9 488 | 15.60 | 37.2) .419 
SE ttnadinan $52. 41 46.1 49. 44 41.3 | 1.193 {$61.04 41.9 ($1. 457 | 55.45 .3 | 1.340 | 45,22 39.6 | 1.142 | 42. 64 39. 6 | 1. 078 
a 53. 32 45.9 49. 21 40.9 | 1.198 | 61.39 42.2 | 1.456 | 56.17 .7 | 1.348 | 45.29 39.5 | 1.147 | 42.00 39.1 1.075 
/_ 52. 46 44.4 48. 27 39.8 | 1.209 | 58. 53 41.3 | 1.423 | 57.18 .7 | 1.373 | 44.16 38.6 | 1.145 | 40.63 38. 0 1, 076 
August_.......| 54.78 45.8 50. 32 41.1 | 1.219 | 60.17 41.5 | 1.449 | 57. 62 .4 | 1,391 | 45.07 38.5 | 1.170 | 41.61 87.7 1, 106 
September....| 54.75 45.0 50.05 40.9 | 1.221 | 62.09 42.0 | 4.479 | 58.81 1.400 | 45.12 | 38.0] 1.188 | 41.69 37.1 1, 126 
October.......| 55.45 45.8 50. 34 41.2 | 1.220 | 62.30 41.8 | 1.492 | 58.85 1.415 | 44.094 37.9 | 1.187 | 41.60 36.9 1, 127 
November.-...| 55. 24 45.4 48. 76 39.3 | 1.238 | 61.37 41.4 | 1.482 | 57.45 1.406 | 45.17 88.0 | 1.190 | 41.60 37.0 1, 128 
December... 53. 89 44.5 51. 80 41.6 | 1.246 | 60. 57 40.7 | 1.490 | 57. 67 1.399 | 45. 55 38.3 | 1.189 | 42. 21 37.5 1, 126 
1949: January ....... 53. 56 44,7 50. 46 40.6 | 1.243 | 60.03 40.5 | 1.487 | 54.92 1.381 | 44. 47 37.4 | 1.189 | 40 74 36.3 1.125 
February...... 52. 27 42.8 50. 77 40.8 | 1.237 | 59. 67 40.2 | 1.485 | 55.46 1,389 | 44.44 37.5 | 1.185 | 41.14 36. 6 1, 124 
March........ 53. 63 44.4 60. 45 40.4 | 1.249 | 58.84 39.3 | 1.495 | 54. 57 1.381 | 43. 66 37.0 | 1.180 | 40. 58 36, 2 1.122 
(SEs 52. 65 43.2 50. 82 40.7 | 1.256 | 68.15 38.9 | 1.496 | 52.76 1.387 | 41. 68 35.5 | 1.174 | 38.42 34.5 1,115 
Gbtsedades 53. 00 43.1 52.11 41.4 | 1.258 | 56.79 38.0 | 1.493 | 54.81 1.400 | 41.45 35.4 | 1.171 | 37.23 33.8 1.101 

| | 
Textile-mil] products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
em caa Veemens worsted Knitted 
and rayon manufactures, ex- > Cnitted outerwear 
Cotton smallwares goods cept dyeing and Knitted cloth and knitted gloves 
finishing 
1939: Average...._.. $18.22 | 39.0 $15.78 | 36.5 |$0.420 |$19.21 | 36.4 |$0.528 |$18.98 | 35.6 |$0. 536 |$18.15 | 38.4 |$0.468 |$17.14 | 37.0 | $0. 461 
1941; January....-.-- 19. 74 39.3 16. 53 35.7 .461 | 21.78 37.9 . 576 | 18.61 33.8 .550 | 19,90 37.9 . 503 | 17.65 35.8 . 489 
100: May........... 42.72 39.3 | 1. 48. 38 41.8 | 1.157 | 52.61 40.1 | 1.314 | 41.14 36.7 | 1.120 | 42.79 39.7 | 1.078 | 39.00 38. 5 1,012 
aaa 43. 98 39.8 | 1. 48. 47 41.8 | 1.159 | 53.10 40.3 | 1.320 | 42.01 36.6 | 1.146 | 43.04 40.7 | 1.079 | 38.84 38. 3 1, 004 
| 43. 48 39.3 | 1. 47. 69 41.6 | 1.147 | 52.31 39.5 | 1.327 | 41.52 36.1 | 1,148 | 44, 21 40.5 | 1.091 | 37. 28 37.2 . 987 
RE 43. 40 38.9 | 1. 48. 85 41.3 | 1.182 | 52.13 89.6 | 1.317 | 42.98 36.8 | 1.167 | 44.70 40.8 | 1.097 | 37.89 37.3 1, 000 
Septem ber.... 44. 09 39.0 | 1. 49. 62 41.2 | 1.206 | 51.19 38.8 | 1.323 | 43. 38 36.2 | 1.200 | 43.72 39.1 | 1.117 | 38. 91 37.7 1.016 
October. ......| 42. 87 38.0 | 1. 49.13 41,1 | 1.195 | 49. 37 87.6 | 1.315 | 45.11 37.5 | 1.204 | 44.61 39.1 | 1.141 | 37.78 36. 6 1. 021 
November-_-_..| 43.19 | 88.3 | 1. 49.26 | 41.1 | 1.200 | 50.25 | 38.1 | 1.320 | 45.26 | 37.4 | 1.209 | 44.82 | 39.3 | 1.141 | 39.85 | 38.2) 1.029 
December. ._.. 44.12 39.4) 1. 48. 81 40.8 | 1.197 | 51.66 39.1 | 1.321 | 43.90 36.6 | 1.200 | 44. 66 39.2 | 1.140 | 39.37 38.0 | 1.021 
1949: January_...... 43. 26 38.8 | 1. 47.00 39.8 | 1.181 | 51.37 38.8 | 1.325 | 42.73 35.6 | 1.199 | 45.65 40.0 | 1.140 | 40.63 38. 3 1.044 
ebruary-.....- 43.76 39.0 | 1. 46. 75 39.3 | 1.190 | 50.40 38.1 | 1,322 | 42.74 36.2 | 1.179 | 45.72 39.8 | 1.141 | 40,15 37.7 1,049 
ha ncosae 43.19 38.6 | 1. 44. 40 37.4 | 1.188 | 47.88 36.8 | 1.209 | 42.81 36. 1.183 | 46.80 40.7 | 1.138 | 40.39 38.0 1.049 
Se 42. 88 38.4 1] 1. 43.70 37.0 | 1.183 | 46.10 35.7 | 1.202 | 41.82 3k 1. 185 46. 15 39.6 | 1.154 7. 66 35. 5 1.055 
ase 43. 82 39.0 | 1. 44.02 37.4 | 1.178 | 47.12 36. 4 1, 206 41.89 1, 186 | 44, 82 38. 7 1. 146 8. 04 37.1 | 1.045 
Textile-mil] products and other fiber manufactures—Continued 
| Dyeing and finish- 
Knitted underwear A gy Cupeneen rugs, Hats, fur-felt Jute orem, except | Cordage and twine 
and worsted 
1939: Average. ....../$15.05 | 36.9 $20.82 | 38.6 \s0. 535 |$23.25 | 36.1 |$0.644 ($22.73 | 32.2 |$0.707 |......./...---- “ _.| . 
1941; January_...... 16. 06 36. 0 21. 65 39.3 - 551 | 25.18 37.3 . 675 | 27.12 36, 2 , , ee eee owe oa 

1948: May..........-. 37. 88 38. 3 4 50. 67 41.3 | 1.226 | 56.22 41.8 | 1.348 | 49.04 36.7 | 1.364 ($42. 69 40.1 |$1. 064 |$41. 82 38.5 | $1. 084 
=i 38. 09 38. 4 ‘ 51. 05 41.5 | 1.229 | 57.86 42.0 | 1.380 | 51.72 37.7 | 1.375 | 42.65 40.2 | 1.060 | 42. 68 39. 0 1, 004 
GE 36. 98 37.3 e 48. 76 39.9 | 1.221 | 57.42 40.7 | 1.412 | 49. 52 37.1 | 1.338 | 42. 58 40.6 | 1.048 | 41.08 37.7 1. 088 
August....... 38. 05 37.3 | 1.016 | 49. 86 40.1 | 1.241 | 59.36 41.3 | 1.439 | 52.52 87.3 | 1.411 | 43. 37 41.1 | 1.056 | 41. 82 38.0 1. 101 
September._... 36. 80 35.8 | 1.023 | 50.47 39.9 | 1. 264 | 59.30 41.3 | 1.438 | 50. 54 35.7 | 1.414 | 41.77 40.3 | 1.036 | 41.85 37.4 | 1.120 
es 37. 00 36.0 | 1.023 | 50. 54 39.7 | 1.271 | 60.08 41.1 | 1,464 | 49.78 35.5 | 1.397 | 43.77 41.3 | 1.059 | 42.90 38. 4 1.119 
November...) 36.19 | 35.3 | 1.025 | 50.98 | 39.9 | 1.274 | 60.27] 41.0 | 1.471 | 47.87 | 83.9 | 1.407 | 43.91 | 41.4 | 1.062 | 43.54 | 38.3 1.136 
December... 35. 89 34.9 | 1.023 | 52.36 41.2 | 1.269 | 59.75 40.8 | 1.466 | 53.07 37.6 | 1.413 | 43.89 41.2 | 1.066 | 43.79 38.4 1. 139 
1949: January....... 34. 95 34.1 | 1.019 | 50.59 39. 7 1.274 | 59. 57 40.7 | 1.464 | 63.19 37.2 | 1.4382 | 42.43 39.2 | 1.081 | 42.99 37.7 1.141 
February...... 35. 47 35.1 | 1.010 | 52.03 40.8 | 1.276 | 58.22 39.9 | 1.460 | 53.03 37.4 | 1.421 | 42.44 29.5 | 1.074 | 43.05 37.5 1, 143 
March.......- 36. 59 35.9 | 1.017 | 52. 29 40.9 | 1.277 | 58.26 39.8 | 1.467 | 50.37 35.8 | 1.404) 41. 54 48.3 | 1.084 | 43. 67 38. 1 1, 146 
i —aiiits 24. 09 33.6 | 1.010 | 50.23 39.4 | 1.275 | 53.63 37.0 | 1.453 | 41.98 | 29.3 1. 434 | 41.10 “8.11 1.078 41.60 56.4 1. 142 
May a 34. 76 34.0 | 1.015 | 49,42 38.7 | 1.277 | 54.40 37.6 | 1.44 48. 36 33.8 | 1.432 | 40. 59 37.5 | 1.081 | 40.89 35.7 1. 147 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Apparel and other finished textile products 
Total: Ap 1 and | Men’s clothing, not Women’s 
other finished tex- | elsewhere classi- — and Vndecwoor. 208 Work shirts not elsewhere 
Year and month tile products , sified 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly. ou brly. | wkly. brly. | wkly. one brly. | wkly. our brly. | wkly E¥ - brly. | wkly. h ny 
earn- | Pours | earn | earn- earn- | earn- | Pic, | earn- | earn- | Po.7, | earn- | earn- en earn- | earn- earn. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1030: Average.......|%18. 17 34. 5 |$0. 527 |$19.32 33.2 |$0. 581 |$13.75 34.6 |$0.398 |$14.18 35. 4 |$0. 401 ($11. 03 35.8 |$0.309 ($19.20 | 33.9 | $0. 519 
1041: January... .. 18. 76 33.5 . 560 | 20.40 33.4 . 607 | 14.22 33.0 . 431 | 14.85 33. 6 . 442 | 12.33 33. 6 . 367 | 19. 47 33.2 . 553 
a a 37. 24 35.8 | 1.040 | 43. 50 36.8 | 1.171 | 33.83 36. 3 .927 | 34.80 36.8 - 946 | 27.22 36. 5 . 744 | 43.27 35.1 1, 206 
Ss 37. 61 35.6 | 1.055 | 43.19 36.4 | 1.169 | 33.00 35. 5 .925 | 34.00 35. 6 .950 | 27.21 37.1 . 732 | 43.94 35.0] 1.239 
July..... 38.74 35.8 | 1.081 | 43.03 36.8 | 1.160 | 33.14 36. 2 . 924 | 34. 54 36. 0 .950 | 26. 67 36.9 . 735 | 46.09 34.9 1. 304 
August .| 40.27 36.4 | 1.106 | 43.98 36.8 | 1.180 | 32. 88 35.7 .921 | 35. 31 36. 5 . 968 | 27.70 37.4 . 739 | 49. 06 36.0 1. 338 
Septem ber... 49. 38 36.1 | 1.117 | 43.81 36.7 | 1.178 | 33. 59 35.9 .933 | 35.74 36. 0 . 993 | 28. 41 37.4 . 759 | 49.15 35. 6 1. 352 
October ant o> a 34.8 | 1.087 | 41.07 35.0 | 1.160 | 33.44 35.9 .931 | 35.29 35.9 . 982 | 28.34 37.6 .751 | 44.39 33. 5 1. 302 
Novem ber . . 29. 40 35.9 | 1.000 | 41. 78 35.4 | 1.167 | 34.04 36.1 . 042 | 37.07 36.9 | 1.004 | 26.46 | 35.1 . 754 | 48.05 35.7 1. 321 
December.....| 38 05 35.4 | 1.101 | 41.95 35.3 | 1.180 | 32. 26 34.2 . 944 | 36.37 36. 6 -997 | 25.75 | 33.3 .771 | 47.34 35.1 1.317 
9: January - 39. 53 35.2 | 1.123 | 41. 52 34.8 | 1.180 | 31.75 33.7 . 945 | 34.90 35.3 . 995 | 26.09 34.4 . 763 | 48. 69 35. 2 1. 358 
February......; 40.10 | 36.0) 1.114 | 42.790) 36.0] 1.176 | 33.20| 35.2] .932/ 35.99 | 36.0] 1.000 | 27.14] 35.2] .770/ 48.72] 35.6] 1.342 
March 39. 75 36.2 | 1.008 | 43. 21 36.3 | 1.175 | 34.45 36. 5 . 938 | 36.79 36.5 | 1.008 | 27.38 35.3 777 | 47. 50 35. 6 1. 306 
aS 35. 04 34.2 1.051 | 40.43 34.6 | 1.156 | 33.45 35. 4 . 9839 | 33. 66 34.3 . 981 | 26.80 34.8 . 774 | 41.82 33.3 1, 22! 
May 36. 08 | 35.2 | 1.025 | 40.31 34.7 | 1.143 | 34. 26 36. 4 . 9387 | 34.82 35. 8 .973 | 26.42 34.2 77 42. 59 35.0 1,17! 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 
| 
‘ Housefurnishings 
Corsets and allied Curtains, draperies, P ‘erti ' 
; garments Handkerchiefs and bedspreads = _— cur Textile bags 
Oe A Vesags. .....- G87. 15 | S7.6 RGSS ER TD | SB. 8 IB GS fn. ccccloccccc foccccccfoccccccocccccclecccccclcccoccc|ocoscccloccoces|occocee 

: January . | 17.24 35.6 | .482 | 22.31 30. 5 Sf a ee eee en eee en a a 

: May .-| 35. 85 35.8 | 1.003 | 42.82 31.5 | 1.333 | $1.66 34.8 $0,909 $30. 41 32.9 |$0.912 |$37. 52 37.2 |$0. 998 ($37.94 38.4 
June..........] 36.58 36.2 | 1.013 | 45.29 32.7 | 1.352 | 31. 40 34.3 .917 | 30.50 33. 6 .898 | 40.19 39.1 | 1.019 | 38.10 38.3 
i ee | 36.10 36.0 | 1.003 | 50.99 34.8 | 1.414 | 30.62 33.8 . 907 | 30.33 34.6 .892 | 39.01 38.2 | 1.010 | 38.93 38.9 

August. _... 5H. Bl 36.6 . 909 | 54.26 36.7 | 1.449 | 32.79 35.7 . 920 | 31.97 35.8 .898 | 39.72 38.6 | 1.014 | 39.68 39.2 
September wool 87. 07 37.1 | 1.002 | 55.64 36.5 | 1.467 | 34.34 37.2 . 924 | 32. 54 34.8 . 922 | 38.65 36.7 | 1.082 | 41.34 39.7 
October ...... -| 37. 66 37.0 | 1.019 | 51.37 34.0 | 1.467 | 36.24 38.7 . 937 | 32.86 36. 0 . 920 | 41.33 39.4 | 1.08 | 41.42 40. 2 
November... | 38. 26 37.8 | 1.012 | 42.97 30.4 | 1.381 | 364.70 38.9 . 044 | 32.93 36. 6 . 909 | 41. 78 39.8 | 1.038 | 40.98 39.8 
December. ....| 37. 58 37.3 | 1.009 | 48. 68 34.3 | 1.391 | 36.00 38.1 . 946 | 32.49 35. 2 . 920 | 41.85 39.7 | 1.041 | 41,81 40.3 

: Jannary...... 27.10 36.4 | 1.021 | 52.24 35.2 | 1.457 | 34. 56 36.7 . 942 | 32.68 35. 2 930 | 38.37 37.0 | 1.032 | 40.93 39.4 
February..... 28. 06 36.9 | 1.032 | 59.99 37.9 | 1.830 | 36.37 38. 2 . 952 | 34. 50 37.5 924 | 40.62 38.7 | 1.043 | 40.05 38. 5 
March ....... 38. 46 37.4 | 1.031 | 62.90 39.4 | 1.550 | 34.79 37.3 . 933 | 35.05 37.8 , 931 | 40.38 38.3 | 1.047 | 38.98 37.5 
DEE csccsce 36. 85 35.3 | 1.045 | 52.09 35.6 | 1.473 | 31.07 33.1 . 988 | 32. 86 35. 5 . 922 | 39.16 37.5 | 1.085 | 38. 95 37.1 
May... | 38. 23 37.0 | 1.035 | 46. 55 32.6 | 1.423 | 30.04 32. 5 . 926 | 34.03 36. 2 - 933 | 39.62 38.0 | 1.086 | 40.35 38.3 

| Leather and leather products 
Total Leather and Boot and shoe cut Leather gloves and Trunks and suit- 
leather products stock and findings Boots and shoes mittens 

: Avernge...... £19.13 | 36.2 |$0. 528 ($24.43 | 38.7 |$0.634 |......./......./....... FF ye 7G dl UE aes ee eee 

: January .. 20. 66 37.3 . 554 | 25.27 38.3 7 | on ow .----| 19.58 37.0 ._ eee ee eee ee 

| 

: May teceteron! 30. 65 35.5 | 1.118 | 52.38 39.4 | 1.330 |$39.72 36.3 $1.105 | 36.7 34.3 | 1.074 |$34.77 35.2 |$0.991 |$45. 06 39.6 | $1. 
a | 41.38 $7.0 | 1.118 | 53.11 39.5 | 1.345 | 41.24 37.4 | 1.108 | 39.00 36.4 | 1.074 | 35.78 35.8 . 999 | 44.86 39.0 1.1 
Dus aboehaos 41.64 37.4 | 1.114 | 883.39 39.5 | 1.351 | 41.09 37.4 | 1.104 | 39.41 37.0 | 1.069 | 35.01 35.8 . 988 | 44.42 38.8 1.1! 
August. ... | 42. 80 37.9 | 1.128 | 83.70 59.8 | 1.856 | 42.62 38.8 | 1.105 | 40.65 37.4 | 1.087 | 35.79 36.3 | 1.005 | 47.19 40.6 5. 
September. 42.65 37.3 | 1.143 | 53.13 38.9 | 1.367 | 42.00 38.1 | 1.117 | 40.61 36.8 | 1.104 | 35.41 35.6 | 1.002 | 47.65 40.7 1.13 
October. 41. 56 36.3 | 1.145 | 53. 52 39.1 | 1.368 | 40.46 36.2 | 1.125 | 39.15 35.6 | 1.102 | 34.72 35.1 .995 | 47.61 40.0 1. 
Novem ber. 40.84 | 85.6) 1.151 | 88.82) 30.1 | 1.377 | 30.73 | 35.6) 1.184 | 37.97 | 34.4] 1.105 | 34.74) 34.9] 1004 | 49.26) 41.4) 1.15 
December. ... 42.61 | 37.21 1.146 | 55.39} 40.1) 1.381 | 42.51 | 37.6] 1.137 | 40.23 | 36.6 | 1.101 | 33.15 | 34.4] .962/ 45.24; 38.2] 1. 

: January...... 42.41 | 37.2] 1.140 | 54.61 | 39.7 | 1.375 | 41.95 | 37.6 | 1.127 | 40.40] 36.8] 1.007 | 34.68 35.8] .973 | 40.17} 35.0] 1. 
February..... 42.86 | 37.6 1.140 | 54.38 89.5 | 1.377 | 43.00; 38.5 | 1.122 | 40.90 37.3] 1.000 | 34.34; 36.1] .961 | 43.93 37.5) 1. 
March........| 42. 64 37.4 | 1.140 | 53.34 38.8 | 1.374 | 42.41 37.8 | 1.128 | 40.95 37.2 | 1.100 | 33.66 35. 2 - 964 | 45.10 38.3 1. 
April........../ 40. 80 35.6 | 1.146 | 52.28 38.1 | 1.375 | 40. 54 35.9 | 1.137 | 38. 50 35.1 | 1.105 | 31.98 33. 5 . 962 | 44.19 37.2 1. 
May..........| 40.29 35.0 | 1.151 | 53.16 38.6 | 1.379 | 39.30 35.1 | 1.135 | 37.37 34.1 | 1.105 | 32.77 34.4 - 962 | 46. 46 38. 1 1. 

| 
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| Food 
- Slaughtering and Condensed and 
Total: Food meat packing Butter evaporated milk Ice cream Flour 

Year and month — 

Avg. Av Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. | Av® | bety. | wkly. | AS® | briy. | wkly. | Av@ | iriy. | wkly. | Av® | briy. | wkly. | AS® | briy. | wkly. oe hrly. 

earn- om earn- | earn- Seuee earn- | earn- ae earn- | earn- Scone earn- | earn- +e earn- | earn- | })5,5, | earn 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
1930: Average......- $24.43 | 40.3 |$0.607 ($27.85 | 40.6 |$0.686 ($22.60 | 46.7 |$0.484 |_.....-}....-.-]----.- $29. 24 46. 2 |30. 626 |$25.80 | 42.3 | $0. 605 
1941: January------.- 24. 69 39.0 . 633 | 26.84 39.3 .681 | 22.84 44.6 . . SSE Se eee 29. 41 44.2 . 653 | 25. 27 41.0 . 608 
98: May. ........- 61. 26 42.5 | 1.207 | 67. 66 46.7 | 1.424 | 47.52 45.9 | 1.033 ($55. 36 47.5 |$1.165 | 51.11 45.0 | 1.086 | 55.12 46.1 1, 196 
a f2. 09 42.8 | 1.217 | 61.24 44.1 | 1.383 | 48.42 46.3 | 1.043 | 56. 66 48.5 | 1.168 | 52.22 45.8 | 1.103 | 57.48 47.8 1, 204 
Pcintacccces 51.77 42.6 | 1.215 | 58.75 42.9 | 1.368 | 49 66 46.9 | 1.063 | 56. 42 47.6 | 1.186 | 53. 58 46.2 | 1.125 | 60.05 48.4 1, 241 
August....... 49.74 41.0 | 1.214 | 55.71 41.2 | 1.351 | 49.82 46.6 | 1.067 | 56.07 47.7 | 1.174 | 52.81 44.7 | 1.147 | 61.14 48.1 1, 271 
September....| 51. 76 42.6 | 1.216 | 57.64 42.3 | 1.361 | 49. 58 45.8 | 1.081 | 55.99 47.0 | 1.191 | 54.46 45.3 | 1.173 | 60.77 46.3 1, 315 
October. ---...- 51.47 41.8 | 1.232 | 57.38 41.9 | 1.367 | 49.43 45.8 | 1.079 | 53.71 45.4 | 1.183 | 53.92 44.5 | 1.163 | 62.03 7.9 1, 207 
November....; 51 83 41.6 | 1.249 | 61.07 | 43.1 | 1.416 | 49.87 | 46.0 | 1.083 | 54 29 45.9 | 1.182 | 84.45 44.3 | 1.177 | 58.04 45.6 1. 201 
Deeember..... 52. 86 41.8 | 1.264 | 62.63 44.5 | 1.404 | 49.62 45.0 | 1.100 | 54. 29 45.5 | 1.192 | 54.66 45.0 | 1.161 | 58.34 45.2 1. 203 
1949: January_...... 52.62 41.5 | 1.268 | 60.30 43.1 | 1.397 | 50.48 45.4 | 1.110 | 54.78 45.0 | 1.218 | 54.39 45.1 | 1.161 | 61.55 46.7 1.319 
February...... | 52.24 41.8 | 1.265 | 56.04 40.6 | 1.381 | 50.51 45.0 | 1.119 | 55.53 45.7 | 1.216 | 55, 26 45.9 | 1.162 | 57.18 44.8 1, 278 
March........ 52. 03 41.0 | 1.269 | 55. 61 40.2 | 1.384 | 50. 63 45.0 | 1.121 | 55.91 45.6 | 1.226 | 55.16 44.9 | 1.160 | 54.92 43.3 1. 268 
[SS T, | 51.61 40.7 | 1.268 55. 32 39.7 | 1.392 | 50.07 44.3 | 1, 122 56. 42 45.9 | 1.228 | 54.04 45.2 | 1.164 | 54.27 42.8 1. 267 
| rs 52.74 | 41.4 | 1, 274 56. 63 40.4 | 1.401 | 50.75 45.3 1.123 56. 79 46.3 | 1.225 | 55.37 45.2 | 1.163 | 55.61 43.5 1, 279 

Food—Continued 
Cereal preparations Baking Cuane seteing, Sugar, beet Confectionery — = 
lo 
Se | Se + 41.7 ($0. 621 |$23. 91 37.6 |$0. 636 |$24. 68 42.9 ‘en 585 |$18. 64 38.1 50. 492 ($24. 21 43.6 | $0. 556 
ER LER, ETE | ene. 26. 46 41.1 . 644 | 22.73 35.0 650 | 24.03 36. 5 . 630 | 19.19 37.6 . 511 | 25. 28 42.0 . 602 
| See $56. 64 40.4 $1.377 | 49.09 42.7 | 1.148 | 51.08 41.9 | 1.220 | 50,27 37.5 | 1.339 | 39. 21 37.5 | 1.036 | 45.75 43.9 1, 041 
ae | 58. 00 41.5 | 1.398 | 50.038 42.9 | 1.165 | 53.14 44.0 | 1.207 | 50.71 38.9 | 1.303 | 42.15 39.5 | 1.069 | 47. 20 45. 0 1, 042 
ase 57.92 41.7 | 1.891 | 50.01 42.7 | 1.168 | 57.73 45.9 | 1.258 | 61.94 39.4 | 1.321 | 41. 83 39.3 | 1.078 | 49.39 46.1 1, 076 
August.......- 53. 66 39.2 | 1.368 | 49.77 42.5 | 1.169 | 57. 52 45.6 | 1.261 | 50.73 38.2 | 1.326 | 42.98 40.2 | 1.088 | 45.18 42.5 1. OF0 
September_...; 42. 61 37.8 | 1.391 | 51.11 42.8 | 1.191 | 54.79 43.7 | 1.254 | 56, 21 41.3 | 1.362 | 44. 20 40.7 | 1.087 | 47.05 43.8 1. 073 
October......- 54. 96 39.4 | 1.395 | 50.89 42.4 | 1.197 | 51.04 41.5 | 1.229) 52.12 42.5 | 1.226 | 43. 03 40.7 | 1.077 | 44.45 41.8 1, O61 
November....| 55. 53 39.3 | 1.413 | 30 41 41.9 | 1.202 | 50. 69 41.9 | 1.210 | 60.20 47.9 | 1.257 | 44. 67 41.4} 1.081 | 45.48 42.6 1. 069 
December ..._- 55. 49 38.7 | 1.435 | 50.88 42.0 | 1.210 | 50.86 40.0 | 1.272 | 51.58 38.2 | 1.349 | 43.52 40.6 | 1.074 | 46.18 42.9 1. 080 
1949: January__..._. 56. 10 89.5 | 1.421 | 49.96 40.9 | 1.218 | 54.67 42.4 | 1.275 | 60. 25 40.5 | 1.488 | 42.17 39.2 | 1.077 | 45.74 45.8 1, 077 
February.._.-- 57.77 40.5 | 1.427 | 61.54 42.2 | 1.220 | 54.42 40.9 | 1.329 | 58, 23 40.6 | 1.434 | 42,20 38.9 | 1.084 | 46.904 43.3 1, O88 
March.......- 58.53 | 40.4 | 1.447 | 50.83 | 41.6] 1.221 | 52.29] 40.0) 1.308 | 66.78 | 39.3 | 1.446 | 42.97] 39.4] 1.090 | 46.86] 43.31 1.090 
ENS 56. 70 39.2 | 1.446 | 51.60 42.1 | 1.220 | 50.12 38.1 | 1.315 | 55. 87 38.4) 1.461 | 41.31 37.9 | 1.085 | 47.39 43.5 1. 098 
ae 56. 86 39.7 | 1.430 51.73 42.2 | 1.224 | 55.14 41.9 | 1.314 | 55.11 37.2 | 1. 488 41. 53 38.1 | 1.086 | 48.90 44.2 1.117 
Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 
Tobacco (chewing 
Canning and pre- Totai: Tobacco 

Malt liquors ser qnemesfactures Cigarettes Cigars and —~ and 
j ] Stel eel 
1989: A verage....... $35. 01 38.3 '$0.916 |$16. 77 37.0 ‘so. 464 |$16. 84 35.4 |$0. 476 |$20. 88 37.2 ‘so, 561 |$14. 59 34.7 $0. 419 |$17. 53 34.1 | $0. 514 
1941; January _____- 34. 57 36. 4 . 952 | 16. 67 33. 0 .510 | 17.89 35.7 - 501 | 22.38 37.3 -600 | 16.13 35.0 - 432 | 18, 60 34.9 . 537 
1948: May._....._-.- 65. 31 42.5 | 1.537 | 41.35 36.8 | 1,125 | 37.12 37.7 984 | 44.32 38.9 | 1.139 | 31.80 36.9 . 858 | 36.91 37.3 . 901 
RPS 67.74 42.9 | 1.578 | 41.16 38.0 | 1,090 | 37. 86 37.8 | 1.003 | 45.84 39.1 | 1.172 | 31.73 36.8 . 863 | 37.93 37.6 1, 009 
it adeossen 71. 35 44.1 | 1.610 | 41.78 39.0 | 1.083 | 38, 51 38.0 | 1.014 | 46. 59 39.8 | 1.171 | 32.24 36.7 . 877 | 37. 59 37.) 1.015 
August_....__- | 69.14 42.9 | 1.612 | 39. 50 36.1 | 1.105 | 39.26 39.0 | 1.008 | 48.39 41.5 | 1.167 | 32.29 37.1 . 867 | 38.81 38. 4 1,012 
September __._| 70. 27 43.4 | 1.618 | 46.01 41.4 | 1.121 | 37.97 38.0 | 1.000 | 44, 47 38.4 | 1.159 | 32.84 37.6 . 870 | 39.11 38. 2 1. 023 
oS a. 66. 11 41.1 | 1.606 | 45.32 39.5 | 1.153 | 38.78 38.9 998 | 45.95 40.0 | 1.149 | 33.43 38. 0 . 876 | 39, 63 39. 2 1.011 
November... | 47. 45 41.1 | 1.639 | 39.02 35.4 | 1.107 | 38.37 37.8 | 1.916 | 43. 61 36.6 | 1.198 | 34.63 38.8 . BRB | 3°. 62 37. 5 4. U31 
a eis 67.14 41.5 | 1.613 | 42.02 36.3 | 1.162 | 38.78 38.1 | 1.018 | 45.74 37.9 | 1.207 | 33.55 38.1 . 878 | 39.31 39.2 1. 003 
9: January....... 65. 05 40.3 | 1.616 | 42.04 36.6 | 1.151 | 37.13 36.4 | 1.020 | 43. 22 35.5 | 1.218 | 32.61 37.2 . 871 | 37.07 36. 4 1.019 
February .....- 66. 41 40.4 | 1.643 | 43. 67 38.1 | 1.143 | 36.08 35.3 | 1.022 | 42.20 34.7 | 1.218 | 31.43 35. 7 . 872 | 37. 16 35. 9 1, 036 
Mareh..._._.. 68. 01 41.1 | 1.652 | 42.71 37.2 | 1.145 | 37.29 36.1 | 1.033 | 45. 26 37.2 | 1.217 | 31.20 35. 2 . 880 | 37.89 36. 5 1. 038 
i cmanesn 67. 38 41.2 1.634 | 42.39 | 36.4) 1172 | 36.26 34.8 | 1.042 | 44.19 36. 1. 227 | 29.83 33.8 . 877 | 36.67 35.0 1,049 
70. 74 42.4 | 1.662 | 43.43 37.5 | 1.160 | 37.27 35.8 | 1.041 | 44.05 35.9 | 1.227 | 31.75 35.8 . 882 | 37. 58 35. 6 1.054 
























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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co, 
TaAgLe C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufaeturing Industries ‘—Cop, Tal 
NON MANU FACTURING—Continued 
| Mining—Continued Public utilities 
— a 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum and | Street railways Eleetrie li 
nonmetallic natural gas production) and busses ? Telephone ¢ Telegraph § and a ay 
Year and month ileal 
Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Ave. | Avg. . 
wkly. | oe. briy. | wkly. a hriy. | wkly. az. brly. | wkly.| AS®- | briy. | wkly.| AY®: | hrty. | wkly. | Avg. ae 
earn | hours | COFD- | CAF | pours | COP: | eCarN- | pours | Carn- | earn- nn os earn- | earn- Pome earn- | earn- | ¥- | earn. 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings | "°Urs | ings 
oe —_—_—_—_—_-= ' ' eee 
1939: Avornge......./$21.61 | 39.2 '$0. 550 |$34.00| 38.3 \g0. 873 ($33.13 | 45.9 ‘0. 714 |$31.94 | 39.1 |90.822 |....-.-|....-.-]_-. $34.38 | 39.6! $0. 9% 
1041: January......- | 22.06 | 38.2) 0.576 | 33.90 | 37.7 | 0.885 | 33.63) 45.3) .731 | 32.62] 30.7) .826 |-......}....-..}....... 35.49 | 39.4) as 
1948: May.......-..| 4.73 | 44.4 | 1.226 | 65.88 | 40.2 | 1.646 | 60.32 | 46.8 | 1.302 | 48.82] 39.4 | 1.240 $62.12] 45.0 ($1381 | 50.83] 41.7] 1.44 isl: 
BatOs occu 66.38 | 45.0 | 1.228 | 64.88] 39.5 | 1.636 / 61.21) 46.8 | 1.315 | 48.67 | 39.5] 1.232) 61.63] 451 | 1.367/ 60.41] 41.8) 145 
July........-..| 55.83 | 44.1 | 1.266 | 67.17] 40.1 | 1.676 | 62.01 47.0 | 1.328 | 49.19 | 39.8 | 1.237 | 63.10 | 45.8 | 1.379 | 61.46) 41.8) 1 4% 1948: 
August........| 5872 | 45.9) 1.281 | 60.50) 41.3) 1.682 62.68) 47.5 | 1.327 | 48.35) 39.4 / 1.229 | 62.50 / 45.6) 1.373 | 61.46 | 42.1) 1.47 
September....| 57.82 | 45.0 | 1.284 | 67.58 | 39.6) 1.711 | 62.20) 46.3) 1.355 | 49.21 39.4 | 1.250 | 61.83 | 44.8 | 1.379 | 61.75 |. 41.6) 1.4m 
October. ......| 59.08 | 45.8 | 1.288 | 67.67 | 39.7 | 1.716 | 63.40 | 46.4) 1.380) 49.81 39.5 | 1.263 | 61.46 | 44.5 | 1.380 | 62.38) 41.6) 1. 
November....| 57. 22 44.3 | 1.291 | 68.80 39.6 | 1.734 | 62. 61 46.1 | 1.383 | 51.37 39.4 | 1.305 | 61.44 44.5 | 1.381 | 62. 57 41.8 1.5 
Decem ber..... 56.93 | 44.1 | 1.200 | 69.12) 40.0 | 1.730 | 63.26; 46.4 | 1.302 | 49.905 | 38.7 1.200 61.20} 44.2) 1.385 | 62.72 | 41.9) 1. 5% 
1049; January.......| 55.36 | 42.5 | 1.200 | 72.35 41.2 | 1.770 | 62.91 45.6 | 1.414 | 49.91 38.4 | 1.301 | 61.66) 44.4/ 1. 63.09 | 41.9) 1.517 
February...... 54. 81 42.2 | 1.207 | 69.72 | 40.0) 1.758 | 62.93 | 45.8 1.415 | 61.02 | 38.7 | 1.321 | 62.038 | 44.6 / 1.390 | 62.83 | 41.5) 1,599 
Mareh ........ 54. 06 42.5 | 1.207 | 68.71 39.6 | 1.751 | 62.62 45.8 | 1.413 | 51.00 88.4 | 1.328 | 62.27 44.7 | 1.392 | 62.75 41.4) 1.53 1949: 
April scooter Ghee 43.2 | 1.318 | 69.65 | 39.9) 1.757 | 62.36 45.7 | 1.427 | 30.59 | 38.3 | 1.323 | 63.34) 45.4] 1.396 | 63.32) 41.4] 1. 59 
May............| 58. 81 44.1 | 1.332 | 70. 56 41.1 | 1.761 | 62.95 44.9 | 1.442 | 51.81 38.5 | 1.339 | 63.73 45.3 | 1.407 | 64.23 41.5 | 1.557 
J ' 
Trade 
Tt 
Retail ering 
— the pt 
~ Wholesale Perel ae one 
. urniture and house- earn 
Total: Retail Food General merchandise Apparel furnishings chan | 
— al < - 
indus 
1939: Average. ......|$29. 85 41.7 |$0.715 ($21.17 43.0 |$0. 536 |$23. 37 43.9 |$0.525 |$17.80 | 38.8 ($0. 454 [$21.23 | 38.8 |$0.543 |$28.62 | 44.5 | Sm remai 
1041: January.......| 30.69 | 40.6) .766 | 21.63 | 42.9) .549 | 23.78 | 43.6) .537 | 18.22] 38.8) .466 | 21.89 | 39.0) .560 | 27.96 | 43.9 66 super 
1941, 
1048: May.....-.-.--- 56. 61 41.2 | 1.363 | 39.84 39.9 | 1.064 | 47.08 39.6 | 1.148 | 34.04 35.2 | .907 | 38.54 | 36.5 | 1.040 | 50.96 | 43.4) 1.21 rently 
WUE. = ccdbenes 56. 00 41.1 | 1.353 | 40.52 40.3 | 1.070 | 48.52 40.6 | 1.159 | 35.04 35.8 | .915 | 39.33 | 36.9 | 1.049 | 50.86 | 43.4) 1.2% Burea 
July...........| 56. 54 41.2 | 1.366 | 41.19 40.8 | 1.077 | 49.44 41.0 | 1.162 | 35.30 | 36.5 -915 | 39.48 | 37.2 | 1.045 | 51.31 43.3} 1.24 Data 
August -«+-| 57.51 41.3 | 1.379 | 41.19 41.0 | 1.080 | 49.35 41.1 | 1.160 | 35.03 36. 5 -914 | 39.17 37.1 | 1.043 | 51.33 43.7 | 1.4% Revis 
Beptem ber... ..| 57. 67 41.2 | 1.378 | 40.48 40.2 | 1.086 | 48. 86 40.3 | 1.177 | 34.20 | 36.5 -903 | 38.96 | 36.8 | 1.050 | 50.87 | 43.2) 12 mont! 
October ...... 57. 54 41.0 | 1.381 | 40.32 39.7 | 1.080 | 48.15 39.8 | 1.172 | 34.10 35.9 - 902 | 39. 43 36.3 | 1.063 | 51.79 42.9 1.2 INe 
November....| 57.00 41.2 | 1.383 | 39.67 39.5 | 1.084 | 48.69 | 39.4 1.186 | 33.77 | 35.7] .907 | 38.81 36.2 | 1.060 | 51.65 43.0 | 1.% with « 
Decem ber..... 57. 60 41.3 | 1.380 | 40.62 40.2 | 1.072 | 49.47 | 39.9 | 1.191 | 35.69 | 37.3 894 | 39.68 | 37.1 | 1.058 | 64.17 | 43.8) 1.30 
1049: January....... 58 41 41.1 | 1.402 | 41.79 40.0 | 1.110 | 49.92 | 39.5 | 1.226 | 35.54 | 36.5 -921 | 40.20 | 37.0 | 1.063 | 62.90 | 43.0] 1.392 
February.....- 67.91 | 40.8 | 1.307 | 41.56] 40.0] 1.104 | 40.92] 30.3 1.230 | 34.19] 36.3] .911 | 39.03 | 37.4] 1.030 | 5211 | 43.0) 1.31 
BUGEED . ctncsind 57. 48 40.7 | 1.305 | 41.48 | 39.9 | 1.102 | 49.72 39.3 | 1.220 | 34.22] 36.3] .909 | 38.45 | 36.8 1.035 | 51.38 | 43.2) 1.313 
co Saaee 56812) 40.9) 1.404) 41.81 40.1 | 1.106 | 49.91 | 30.4) 1.227 | 34.55 | 36.8] .903 | 39.74) 37.1] 1.070 | 51.74 {| 43.3 | 1.313 
May.. .-| 58.92 | 41.2] 1.423 | 42.40] 40.1 | 1.114] 60.20] 39.2) 1.236 | 35.62] 36.5 | .923 | 38.67] 36.8 / 1.051 | 52.62 | 43.6) 1.315 
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Trade—Continued Finance Service 
Retail—Continued 
Bro- | thsur- 
caine a hens ker- anes Hotels ’ (year-round) Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing 
umber and build- age 
Year and month Automotive ing materials 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly. EY hriy. | wkly. Avg. hrly. | wkly. | wkly. | wkly Avg. brly. | wkly Sm. hriy. | wkly. Ave. hrly. 

earn- | pours | Carn- | earn- as earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | ), ms earn- | earn | pours | Carn: | earn: |», sake earn- 

ings ings | ings ings infs | ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings “| ings 
$0 ATONE... o acnccacccans $27. 07 47.6 |$0. 571 |$26.22 | 42.7 |$0. 619 |$36. 63 |$36.32 |$15.25 | 46.6 |$0.324 |/$17. 69 42.7 |$0.417 ($19. 96 41.8 | $0. 490 
1941: January...........-.- 28. 26 46.8 - 606 | 26.16 41.7 . 634 | 38.25 | 37.52 | 15.65 45.9 338 | 18,37 42.9 .429 | 19.92 41.9 . 488 
ET Ce IE 54. 49 45.5 | 1.220 | 50.32 42.8 | 1.193 | 71.15 | 56.22 | 31.70 44.2 . 707 | 34.22 41.8 817 | 39.13 42.0 . 936 
i hipmtnbooidittiiaincatl 54. 65 45.5 | 1.221 | 61.08 43.2 | 1.202 | 69.35 | 54.75 | 31.88 44.1 711 | 34.36 41.8 823 | 40.14 42.4 . 947 
tit iateedeeichetniyeipaed 55. 03 45.1 | 1.237 | 61.31 42.8 | 1.216 | 68.12 | 55.22 | 32.04 44.0 .714 | 34. 55 42.2 820 | 39.02 41.7 . 042 
EEE 56. 04 45.6 | 1.251 | 52.51 43.4 | 1.220 | 65.42 | 55.09 | 32.34 44.9 . 709 | 33.70 41.1 . 822 | 37. 55 39.8 . 951 
September.........-.. 55. 87 45.3 | 1.247 | 52.00 42.4 | 1.231 | 63.59 | 54.35 | 32. 21 43.9 . 725 | 34. 56 41.8 828 | 39.36 41.1 . 963 
Sl .<phedtineiipett 65. 53 45.4 | 1.241 | 52.68 42.7 | 1.233 | 66.27 | 63.97 | 32.45 | 44.2 . 726 | 34. 16 41.3 . 829 | 39.42 41.0 . 970 
November-_..........- 55. 99 45.3 | 1.265 | 51.92 42.0 | 1.235 | 65.38 | 55.12 | 32. 52 44.1 . 734 | 34. 51 41.5 . 836 | 39.01 40.9 . 962 
December. -.........- 56. 44 45.7 | 1.250 | 52.85 42.5 | 1.230 | 66.97 | 56.10 | 33.06 44.1 . 739 | 34.72 41.7 .836 | 39. 97 41.4 . 068 
a 56.55 | 45.5 | 1.260 | 53.09 | 42.0] 1.254 | 66.91 | 57.20 | 33.30 | 43.9 | .748 | 35.25) 42.0] .841 | 30.71] 41.1 , 969 
Ree 56. 03 45.8 | 1.250 | 53.09 42.1 | 1.262 | 66.65 | 56.99 | 33. 22 43.8 . 746 | 34, 56 41.3 . 840 | 38. 57 40.1 . 967 
i htunenGectesnuineis 56. 76 46.1 | 1. 264 | 52.98 42.4 | 1.265 | 65.06 | 56.59 | 32.88 43.9 . 739 | 34.55 41.2 . 840 | 39.34 40. 6 . 970 
EERE: 58. 18 46.0 | 1.288 | 52.98 42.5 | 1.271 | 66.21 | 56.45 | 33.11 43.8 . 739 | 34.85 41.4 . 843 | 41.49 42.4 . 974 
SR SOS: | 5 58. 71 46.0 | 1.300 | 54.09 43.1 | 1.278 | 66.59 | 57.22 | 33.69 44,4 . 743 | 35. 60 41.9 . 850 | 42.27 42.9 . 987 





1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cov- 
ering both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not al) reporting 
firms supply man-hour data, the ave weekly hours and average hourly 
earnings for individual industries are on a slightly smaller sample 
than are average weekly earnings. 

For manufacturing, mining, power laundries, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries, the Gata relate to production and related workers only. For the 
remaining industries, unless otherwise noted, the data relate to all non- 
supervisory employees and working supervisors. Data for 1939 and January 
1941, for some industries, are not strictly comparable with the periods cur- 
rently presented. All series, by month, are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests should specify the series desired. 
Data for the two current months are subject to revision without notation. 
Revised figures for earlier months are identified by an asterisk for the first 
month’s publication of such data. 

3 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable 
with data shown for earlier periods: 

Glass products made from purchased glass.—May 1948; comparable 
April data are $44.36 and $1.121. 
— small-arms.—June 1948; comparable May data are 
1, 





3 Data include private and municipal street-railway companies and affil- 
iated, subsidiary, or successor trolley-bus and motor-bus companies, 

4 Prior to April 1945 the averages of hours and earnings related to all em- 
ployees except executives; beginning with April 1945 these averages reflect 
mainly the hours and earnings of employees subject to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. At the same time the reporting sample was expanded to include 
& greater number of employees of “‘long lines.’ The April 1045 data are 
$40.72, 42.9 hours, and $0.952 on the old basis, and $37.50, 40.6 hours, and 
$0.926 on the new basis. 

5 Data relate to all land-line employees except those compensated on 4 com- 
mission basis, Excludes general and divisional headquarters personnel, 
trainees in school, and messengers. 

Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

7 Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

Nors: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, 
methodology, size of the reporting sample, and sources 
used in preparing the data presented in tables O-1 
through O-5 are contained in the Bureau’s monthly 
mimeographed release, ‘Hours and Earnings—Industry 
Report,” which is available upon request. 
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ee 
. | Missouri New Jersey New York 
Albany-Schenec- Binghamton-Endi- 
ve. Year and month 
ly. 
mn. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. ap | AVE. 
. wkly. | ANS: | ely. | wily. | Ae: | inriy. | wkly.| yy: | hrly. | wkly.| AS®: | rly. | wily. | ANS: | briy. | wkly. | oy | hrly. 
ail earn- | Fouts | earn- | earn- | )o..3; | earn- | earn- | ho. 7, | earn- | earn- | 0 ¥:| earn- | earn- | }o2, | earn: | earn- | po. %. | earn 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
33 
34 
26 1948: JuM@...-----~.|--.----|---.----].-.---- $57. 38 40.9 |$1.403 $56.97 | 39.5 | $1.44 |$55.95 40.0 | $1.40 |$53.47 | 39.4 | $1.36 |$58.32 | 40.2 $1.45 
37 EE $49. 21 39.7 $1. 240 | 57.73 40.7 | 1.419 | 57. 57 39.4 1.46 | 56. 56 39.3 1.44 | 53.69 39.1 1.37 | 59.34 40. 5 1.47 
3 io 0 =h,i“‘(<és A cmb... 50. 40 40.1 | 1.258 | 58. 57 40.8 | 1.435 | 58.36 39.4 1.48 | 58.54 40.1 1.46 | 52.58 38.1 1.38 | 60.70 40.7 1. 49 
8 September....| 50. 42 39.5 | 1.278 | 59. 25 40.9 | 1.448 | 59.39 39.6 1.50 | 59.91 40.5 1.48 | 52.83 39.1 1.38 | 61.61 40.5 1, 52 
3g October ....-..- 50. 68 39.7 | 1.276 | 59.01 40.6 | 1.452 | 57.47 | 38.4 1.50 | 58.04 39.8 1.46 | 54.41 39.3 1.39 | 61.71 40.5 1, 53 
November....| 49.85 38.7 | 1.289 | 59.03 40.5 | 1.457 | 59.42 39.5 1.51 | 61.10 41.3 1.48 | 54.91 39. 2 1.40 | 61.71 40. 6 1. 52 
38 December.....| 51.19 39.6 | 1.292 | 59.97 40.9 | 1.465 | 59.73 39.6 1.51 | 61.96 41.2 1.50 | 56.74 40.1 1.41 | 62.13 40.7 1, 53 
38 
37 1949: January-.------ 50. 51 38.8 | 1.301 | 59.07 40.4 | 1.467 | 59.22 38.9 1.52 | 59.81 40.3 1.49 | 55.19 38.9 1.42 | 60.90 39.9 1, 53 
38 February-.-.-...- 50. 81 39.2 | 1.206 | 58.89 40.2 | 1.463 | 59.15 38.9 1.52 | 57.81 39. 8 1.45 | 54.72 38. 7 1.42 | 60.81 39.9 1, 52 
38 BE isccywcnn. 50. 52 39.0 | 1.207 | 58.68 40.0 | 1, 467 | 58.69 38.6 1.52 | 57.93 39.1 1.48 | 53.46 37.8 1.41 | 60.60 39.7 1. 53 
ees 50. 18 38.6 | 1.302 | 56.84 38.8 | 1.464 | 56.42 37.5 1.50 | 57.45 38.6 1.49 | 52. 52 36.9 1.42 | 59.77 39.1 1, 53 
BE pasncersse 51. 50 38.7 | 1.330 | 57.28 39.2 | 1.460 | 56.71 38. 0 1,49 | 57.66 38.8 1.49 | 52.86 37.4 1.41 | 60.88 39. 5 1, 54 
+“ BEB. concescees 52.10 39.2 | 1.328 | 58.70 39.7 | 1.467 | 56.99 38.1 1.49 | 56.71 38. 5 1.47 | 52.90 37.1 1.43 | 61.35 39.8 1, 54 
“ | New York—Continued North Carolina Oklahoma 
| = 
‘ 
Utica-Rome-Herki- 
. | New York City Rochester Syracuse mer-Little Fells State * State 
l a 
7 | 
1048: Jume.........- ($60.09 | 37.8 | $1.59 |$57.74 40.1 | $1.44 |$55. 72 42.0 | $1.33 |$54. 82 RP ES ee ee $53. 15 42.5 | $1. 250 
([( as 61.61 37.9 1.64 | 57.39 40.1 1.43 | 54.62 40.6 1.35 | 55.18 40. 5 fT SCS See 53. 03 41.5 1. 277 
August... .-... 62.39 | 37.9 1.66 | 57.61 39.9 1.45 | 55.78 40.9 1.36 | 54.50 | 40.0  )» eS Sea ee 55. 30 42.7 1, 206 
] September_.-.| 63.22 | 37.9 1.68 | 58.37 40.2 1.45 | 57.24 41.5 1.38 | 54. 51 39.5 TS ae See 55. 70 42.2 1. 320 
October .-.-..-! 58. 86 35.6 1.66 | 57.88 39.7 1.46 | 56.78 41.0 1.39 | 56.12 40.4 |} {a ie 7? ae 54. 74 42.6 1, 286 
November - --- | 62.59 | 37.7 1. 67.| 58. 56 40.0 1.46 | 56.42 | 40.7 1.38 | 55.46 | 40.0 2 ) a eS 54.15 41.7 1, 207 
December ..---- 62. 63 37.9 1.66 | 58.25 | 39.6 1.47 | 55.87 39. 9 1.40 | 54.41 39.4 DIG Miscstutliembauhelosecenee 55. 46 42.3 1. 310 
1949: January-_-...--- €2.79 | 37.5 1.69 | 58.04 39.7 1.46 | 56.28 40.6 1.39 | 53.98 | 38.9 SO a a 54. 82 41.0 1. 337 
February-.--...- 63. 40 37.6 1.70 | 57.88 39. 4 1.47 | 55.78 40.3 1.38 | 53. 90 39.1 | ea ees senocec! Get 41.2 1, 332 
a 63. 08 37.5 1.69 | 57.47 39.0 1.47 | 55.87 40.3 1.39 | 52.19 37.8 eS ae ee 53. 56 40. 5 1.324 
ae 58. 96 35.9 1. 64 | 56.87 38.6 1.47 | 53.86 39. 2 1.38 | 51.94 37.7 1.38 |$38.05 35.1 |$1.986 [952.33 | 240.4 | 31. 206 
a | 59. 76 36.9 1.62 | 56. 58 38. 5 1.47 | 53.81 39.0 1.38 | 50,12 36. 7 1.36 | 37.77 34.7 | 1.088 |851.52 | 340.3 | 31.279 
Se | 60. 53 37.1 1.64 | 56.36 38. 3 1,47 | 53.92 39.3 1.37 | 51.37 37.5 1.37 | 39.09 35.9 | 1.089 }951.83 | 41.3 | 31.257 
— 2 
Pennsylvania 
State Allentow n-Bethlehem| Erie Harrisburg Johnstown Lancaster 
og ga, cra —_o | oo 
106: Sume.......... $50. 38 39.8 $1. 267 $51.15 38.8 $1.349 |$56. 58 42.4 |$1.334 $47.90 39.4 $1.235 $51.42 36. 7 '$1. 407 $48. 45 41.1 | $1. 187 
i hitiawescke 50. 25 39.2 | 1.282 | 51.78 38.4 | 1.372 | 56.28 41.7 | 1.373 | 48.84 88.8 | 1.267 | 53.62 37.1 | 1.474 | 47.53 40.6 1, 189 
August........ 52. 20 39.5 | 1.320 | 52.88 38.5 | 1.392 | 56.57 40.0 | 1.410 | 49.41 38.8 | 1.290 | 55.45 36.7 | 1.498 | 48.19 40. 3 1. 197 
September....| 52.73 39.5 | 1.335 | 54.06 38.8 | 1.407 | 60.05 43.3 | 1.403 | 51.49 89.5 | 1.324 | 57.64 37.6 | 1.540 | 49.08 40.7 1. 2i1 
October ......- 53. 39 39.9 | 1.339 | 54.65 39.5 | 1.386 | 61.54 43.2 | 1.426 | 51.51 39.8 | 1.302 | 59.63 39.0 | 1.534 | 50.84 41.8 1, 217 
November....| 53. 24 39.7 | 1.342 | 53.77 38.8 | 1.392 | 62.26 43.1 | 1.445 | 50.29 38.3 | 1.320 | 59. 28 38.4 | 1.547 | 51.42 41.3 1, 245 
December .--.-- 53.39 39.7 | 1.344 | 53.44 38.7 | 1.385 | 59.74 41.6 | 1.438 | 51.55 40.5 | 1.306 | 57.21 87.2 | 1.541 | 52.78 42.1 1. 256 
1649: January-_..-.--- 52. 92 39.2 | 1.350 | 54.34 38.9 | 1.406 | 61.03 42.3 | 1.445 | 53.35 40.8 | 1.315 | 60.95 38.9 | 1.570 | 50.79 41.0 1. 24} 
February. .-..-- 52. 80 39.2 | 1.346 | 53.17 38.6 | 1.383 | 59.40 41.1 | 1.446 | 51.01 39.4} 1.303 | 58.63 38.2 | 1.53 50. 51 40.7 1, 243 
March.._..-.-.-.- 52. 58 39.0 | 1.349 | 52.84 38.2 | 1.385 | 57.66 39.7 | 1.453 | 51.04 39.6 | 1.209 | 57.87 38.0 | 1.527 | 49.33 40.2 1. 225 
= as 50. 98 37.9 | 1.344 | 52.12 37.1 | 1.406 | 57.22 39.3 | 1.458 | 50.19 38.5 | 1.313 | 58. 56 38.2 | 1.539 | 47.20 38.7 1, 220 
iteanmecos 51. 50 38.4 | 1.342 | 53.07 37.8 | 1.406 | 54.70 37.9 | 1.445 | 50. 55 38.9 | 1.308 57.18 37.5 | 1.529 | 48. 66 39.7 1, 222 
iii e te. 50. 93 38.1 | 1.338 | 51.52 36.8 | 1.404 | 55.16 38.5 | 1.434 | 50.32 38.7 | 1.311 | 53. 66 35.6 | 1.509 | 48.39 39. 5 1. 224 
| 























See footnote at end of table. 
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| . 
Pennsylvania 
= ——__ 
Philadelphia | Pittsburgh Reading-Lebanon Scranton York-Adams Year ' 
Year and month ——— 
| Avg. ; Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. a 
| wkly. | AY® | nely. | wkly. | AY® | hrly. | wkly. | Av® | nety. | wkty. | AY® | hriy. | wkiy. | Ave. | Ave 
hn wkly. - wkly. wkly. wkly. wkly. | °M enn 
> | hours arn- | earm- | hours | SFO- | e@rM- | hours | C8FM- | eCarn- | hours | C8FD- | earm- | pours | eam. 
} ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings Januar 
ee ee a ee ee ’ Januar 
iia July 18 
1048: June , ; $55. 44 40.1 | $1. 364 | $58. 55 39.7 | $1.455 | $53. 43 40.7 | $1.317 | $43. 48 39.4 | $1. 109 | $46.34 41.9) 1) June | 
July a 55. 60 39. 9 1.374 58. 07 39.1 1. 490 51.71 39.5 1. 324 43. 82 39. 6 1. 107 46. 26 41.2 Lig 
August 56.88 | 40.0) 1.404) 6234) 40.0] 1.566] 53.74) 39.7] 1.362] 4400] 388] 1143] 4676) 414] Yhe 1941: 4 
Septernber ..| 87.37 40.1 | 1.415 | 62.32 39.2 | 1.586] 54.26 39.4} 1393) 44.22 38.9] 1.149] 45.49 40.5) 11% 1942: J 
October : ..| 57.42 39.9 | 1.422] 63.46 40.3 | 1.575 | 55.39 40.1 1.388 | 44.49 39.1} 1.139] 47.33 42.0 g 1943: 
November ccescoall ae 40.2 1, 458 62. 51 39. 6 1. 578 56. 23 40.4 1. 396 43.78 38. 2 1. 147 46. 87 41.3 1} 1944: 4 
December.............| 57.96] 40.2] 1443] 62.73] 30.7] 1.5890] 5480] 39.6] 1390] 4243] 37.6] 1.129] 47.43] 40.9 | Li aes d 
1 1046" | 
1949: Jannary ———- FF 39.4 1. 451 62. 74 39. 5 1, 586 52. 95 38.8 1.374 40.79 36.4 1.120 47.17 40.3 | 11. 1947: 4 
February _..| “56.88 | 939.1 1.453 | 62. 67 29.6 | 1.582] 653.93 39.4 | 1.376| 42.46 38.1 1.114] 46.48 40.5) Li 1948: - 
March SK et 39. 3 1. 461 62. 05 39. 2 1. 583 54. 26 39.5 1. 380 41.% 37.7 1.112 46. 12 40.4 Le 
iw atebbenenbeundl 55. 59 38.0 1. 461 60. 86 38. 6 1. 575 51. 39 37.3 1, 384 40. 08 36. 4 1, 102 43. 65 328.6 1] 
OREO FT 38.6} 1.459] 60.54 38.6 | 1.568 | 52.28 38.2} 1.374] 41.73 37.6 | 1.111 | 43.74 3.8) Ly = 
aD. cahsaada ------| 56.00 38.8) 1.443) 58.34) 37.6 | 1.550 | 51.58 38.0] 1.363 | 41.94 37.8 | 1.111] 43.63 39.0/ 1.1% Ps 
| | | mm 
a —. overti 
Rhode Island Tennessee Texas Utah Wisconsin days. 
State State State State State TAI 
1948: June - _..-| $49. 82 40.1 | $1. 241 | $42.03 40.3 | $1.043 | $53.05 43.7 | $1.214 | $53. 99 40.9 $1.32 | $56. 69 42.11) $1.3 itl 
July squntiboeenewall 49. 52 39.9 1. 242 43.13 40.5 1. 065 51. 54 42.7 1. 207 51. 73 40.1 1.29 54. 97 41.6 1.3 
(0 eas 47.85 39.0 1, 228 43. 09 40. 5 1. 064 53. 39 43.3 1. 233 53. 28 41.3 1. 29 56. 46 41.9 | 134 
September. .. seca Gn 39.0 1. 242 42.85 39.9 1.074 53. 71 42.8 1. 255 53. 45 40.8 1.31 55. 74 41.5 | 1.34? 
October ...............| 4.87 36.1 1. 244 43. 63 40.4 1. 080 55. 09 43.9 1. 255 53. 73 39.8 1.35 58. 04 42.0) 1.34 
November............] 47.57 | 37.9] 1.254] 43.80] 40.0] 1.005] 53.11] 428] 1241] 5699) 413] 138] 5816/ 41.9 | 1.388 Ye 
December.............] 40.18 39. 2 1. 254 43. 98 40.2 1. 094 53. 93 42.9 1. 257 56. 56 40.4 1. 40 58.15 41.7 1.3% 
1049: January spasadéusstln “anae 38.8 1, 245 43. 80 39.5 1.110 53. 42 42.5 1. 257 58.87 40.6 1. 45 57. 30 40.9 1 4 ee 
February. a a 38.8 1. 245 42. 90 39.0 1.110 53.13 42.0 1. 265 56. 63 39.6 1. 43 57.14 40.9 1. 3% 
March ioteabudil “aba 38.8 1. 233 43. 51 39. 2 1.110 53.17 41.8 1. 272 57. 25 40.6 1. 41 56. 40 40.4 1, 397 Janu 
April ; ee 38.2 1, 236 43. 33 39.0 1.111 53. 25 41.8 1, 274 58. 34 40.8 1. 42 54. 98 39 1. 3% Janu 
May Ses: FF 38,4 | 1.242] 42.94 38.9 | 1.104] 53.05 42.0} 1.263 58.09 41.2 1.41 | 56.10 40.0} 14 July 
June = sacecssn. Gavan 38. 8 | 1. 227 43.77 39. 5 1. 108 53. 30 42.0 1. 269 56. 66 39.9 1, 42 56. 28 40. 2 June 
u 
— 1939 
Wisconsin—Continued 1940 
1941 
| 1942 
Kenosha city LaCrosse city Madison city Milwaukee county Racine city 1943 
eee = 
1 
1048: Jume......... necdda aan 41.1 | $1. 581 | $49. 67 39.5 | $1. 257 | $58.12 42.0 | $1.385 | $60. 20 41.2 | $1. 461 | $63.35 42.1 | $1.4 194¢ 
July é b --| 65.92 40. 1 1. 644 50. 13 39. 6 1. 267 5A. 70 39.7 1.377 60. 92 41.1 1. 481 63. 46 42.0 1 1947 
August ca ..| 61.38 39. 5 1. 552 53. 35 39. 2 1. 362 64.15 39. 5 1.372 61. 44 41.3 1. 489 65. 39 42.1 1. 54 1045 
September... ......... 61.79 40.0 1. 545 54. 32 39.7 1. 369 52. 56 38. 5 1. 364 61. 81 40.8 1. 515 65.18 41.6 | 158 
See 61. 73 39.7 1, 554 52. 61 38.7 1. 361 54. 55 40.1 1. 362 63. 09 41.5 1. 521 65. 28 41.4) Li — 
November. .......... 60. 72 39.2 1, 548 53. 92 39.4 1. 369 56. 27 41.2 1. 364 62. 69 41.3 1. 516 65. 78 41.5 1. 58 1 
0 SE 61. 22 39.3 1. 558 55. 24 40.1 1.378 57. 98 40.9 1. 416 62. 54 41.2 1. 516 64. 83 40.9 1. 588 = 
uw) 
SOR MNS... annccctdusens 59. 30 38.2 1. 554 55. 25 39.9 1. 385 55.16 39.3 1. 403 61. 57 40. 5 1. 520 65. 07 40.9 1, 5% bas 
0 RE 61.08 39. 2 1. 557 55. 66 39.8 1. 400 53. 46 38. 5 1. 389 60. 96 40.2 1. 517 64. 81 40.7 1, 591 
| TT gr RE TS 60. 90 39.1 1. 559 56. 79 40.0 1.418 54. 68 39.0 1. 403 59. 44 39.4 1. 510 63. 74 40. 2 1, 587 
be indlinéitpousenodonl 53. 03 34.3 1. 547 55. 84 39. 4 1. 417 53. 64 38. 5 1, 392 58. 08 38.3 1. 515 61. 80 39.1 1, 579 
i ditndiimagtidinndaddl 58. 89 37.9 | 1.556] 57.16 39.5} 1.448] 54.25 38.5} 1.410] 59.04 38.9} 1.519] 61.94 39.3 1, 576 
DD .ndilediibentapedeed 66. 97 41.6] 1.610] 58.86 40.0} 1.470] 54.22 37.6 | 1.443] 61.15 40.0 | 1.529] 63.08 40.0 1. 57 
1 State and area hours and gross earnings are prepared by various cooper- more detailed industry data, as well as information for earlier periods which 
ating State agencies. Owing to differences in methodology the data may may be secured directly upon request to the appropriate State agency 4 
not be strictly comparable among the States or with the national averages. listed in footnote 1, table A-5. 
Variations in earnings among the States and areas reflect, to some extent, 3 Series now based on 1945 Standard Industrial Classification. Compar- 
differences with respect to industrial composition. Revised data for all ex- able hours and earnings data for months prior to April 1949 are not ye 
cept the two most recent months are identified by an asterisk for the first available. 


months publication of such data. A number of States also make available 3 Not strickly comparable with data for earlier months. 
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TABLE C-3: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production 
Workers in Manufacturing Industries ! 




















































































=, —_—— 

All manufacturing}! Durable goods | Nondurable goods All manufacturing} Durable goods | Nondurable goods 
eres med 
Ns Year and month oe Sates Exclnd- Year and month a Bains Exclud- 
: g gz g ng ing 

——— Gross over Gross over Gross a Gross over: Gross over Gross over 
Ave time time time time time 
briy — = 
Carn. 
_ January 1941....--- $0.683 | $0.664 | $0.749/| $0.722) $0.610 $0. 601 || 1948: May__-...--- $1.301 | $1,262} $1,366 $1.324 | $1. 230 $1. 194 
= January 1945_..---- 1. 046 . 970 1, 144 1. 053 . 891 . 840 1. 316 1. 275 1, 385 1, 341 1. 242 1. 204 
— July 1606........--.<- 1. 033 . 969 1. 127 1. 052 . 902 . 854 a hecncine 1. 332 1. 205 1, 407 1. 369 1, 242 1. 216 
$1) June 1946. ..------- 1. 084 1, 053 1, 165 1.134 1. 003 . 972 August_.....- 1. 349 1, 309 1, 431 1, 385 1, 262 1, 228 
Lig September...| 1. 362 1, 323 1. 448 i. 408 1. 272 1, 235 
Ly 1941: Average....-- .729 . 702 . 808 .770 . 640 . 625 October —...| 1.366} 1.323] 1.452] 1.403 1. 271 1. 236 
L lt 1942: Average...-.- . 853 . 805 . 947 . 881 a . 698 November-.-. 1. 372 1. 333 1. 454 1.411 1, 282 1, 247 
Lig 1943: Average- ---..- . 961 . 894 1. 059 . 976 . 803 . 763 December ... 1. 376 1. 334 1. 456 1. 410 1. 287 1. 251 
l 1944: AVerage_..-.-. 1.019 . 947 1.117 1. 029 . 861 . 814 
l 1945: Average-_--..- 1. 023 1, 963 1.111 | 21.042 . 904 2.858 || 1949: January_.---- 1. 380 1,344 1. 460 1. 419 1, 293 1. 262 
1946: Averege...--- 1. 084 1, 049 1. 156 1. 122 1,012 978 February... .. 1.377 1. 342 1. 459 1. 421 1. 289 1, 258 
1.18 1947: Average. ---.-- 1, 221 1, 182 1, 202 1. 250 1. 145 1. 109 Marchb....... 1, 374 1. 343 1. 456 1. 423 1, 287 1, 258 
11> 1948: Average...... 1. 327 1. 287 1. 401 1. 357 1, 247 1, 211 BET Eicccncces| L505 1. 348 1. 457 1,428 | 1,285 1. 261 
Lt | 1.373 1.344 1. 457 1.426 | 1.286 1, 257 
1] 
L. 14] 
1. 134 1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours a week and paid for at 4’ Eleven-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holi- 
time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings exclusive of day period. 


a overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- 
days. See Note, table O-1, 


TABLE C-4: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
— and 1939 Dollars ! 

































































1.32 
34 Bituminous-coa] | Electric light and Bituminous-coal | Electric light and 
49 All manufacturing mining power ? All manufacturing mining power # 
g9 Year and month Year and month 5 Geena 
‘4 Current 1939 Current 1939 | Current 1929 Current 1939 Current 1939 Current 1929 
' dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | collars | dollars | dollars { dollars | dollars 
January 1941_._.-- $26. 64 $26. 27 $26. 00 $25. 64 $35. 49 $35.00 |} 1948: May_...----- $51.86 | $30. 23 $74. 08 $13. 19}} $59.83 $34, && 
‘4 January 1945_..__-- 47. 50 37. 15 54. 11 42.32 48. 90 38. 24 , eS 52. 85 30. 60 73. 87 42. 76 60. 41 34. 07 
‘ a 45. 45 34. 91 50. 66 38. 92 50, 34 38. 67 (EEA 52. 95 80. 30 7. 62 38. 70 61. 46 35.17 
uw June 1946. ........ 43.31 32. 30 64. 44 48. 06 52.07 28. 83 August......- 54. 05 30. 79 78. 10 44.49 61. 46 35. 01 
- September... 54.19 30. 87 75. 51 43.01 61. 75 35. 17 
1939: Average... _-- 23. 86 23. 86 23. 88 23. 88 34. 38 34. 38 October._..-.- 54. 65 31. 29 76. 40 43.75 62. 38 35. 72 
1940: Average. ----- 25. 20 25. 00 24.71 24. 51 35. 10 34. 82 November... 54. 56 31.49 73. 52 42. 44 62. 47 36, 12 
= 1941: Average...-_-- 29. 58 27. 95 30. 86 29. 16 36. 54 34. 53 December. -- 55. 01 31, 90 75, 79 43. 95 62. 72 36. 37 
1942: Average__._-_-. 36. 65 31. 27 35. 02 29. 88 39. 60 33. 79 
1943: Average..._-- 43.14 34. 69 41. 62 33. 47 44. 16 35. 51 || 1949: January__...-. 54. 51 31. 70 76. 84 44. 69 63. 09 36. 69 
_ 1044: Average__._-- 46. 08 36. 50 51. 27 40. 61 48.04 38. 05 February... .- 64.12 31. 83 74.31 43.71 62. 83 35. 05 
1945: Average._...- 44. 39 34. 36 52. 25 40. 45 50. 05 38. 75 March....... 53. 59 31.43 68. 41 40. 12 62. 75 36. 80 
1946: Average__...- 43.74 $1. 21 58. 03 41.41 52. 04 37.13 pC ee 52. 62 30. 82 72. 70 42. 58 63. 32 37. 09 
1947: Average_....- 49. 25 30. 75 66, 86 41.75 7.12 25. 66 ae 2. 86 31.05 73. 70 43. 30 64. 23 37.73 
‘ 1948: Average._...- 53.15 30. 86 72. 57 42.13 60. 85 35. 33 
1 These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and the consumers’ price index were not included. See Monthly Labor Review 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the March 1947, p. 498. See Note, table C-1. 
Bureau’s consumers’ price index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 4 Data relate to all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by 
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TABLE C-5: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ! 






































LT 
Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average week 
earnings earnings ¥ 
Gross Gross ee 
average | Worker with no Worker with average) Worker with no| Work 
Year and month weekly Year and month wee orker with 
poms dependents | three dependents warn. | dependents | three dependents 
ings ings 
Current; 1939 | Current 1939 Current; 1939 |Current} gag 

dollars | dollars | dollars | dollars dollars | dollars | dollars | doligrs 

Se TEE... nchabeboacedl $26.64 $25.41 | $25.06 | $26.37 CRG et BOON PEO cccccnsccceceseunnn $51.86 | $45.51 | $26.53 | $51.25 $20 

January 1045........... sound 47.580 89. 40 30. 81 45.17 35. 33 i inccenediibessenndl 52. 85 46. 35 26. 83 52. 08 30.15 

Dy Dee nanecdababobeoendl 45. 45 37. 80 29. 04 43. 57 83. 47 | ESS 52. 95 46. 48 26. 60 52. 22 20. 8% 

June 1946..... petihabooshall 43. 31 37. 30 27.81 42. 78 31. 90 Gv ccesdviteccccuned 54. 05 47.35 26. 97 53. 09 20, % 

September.............. 54.19 47. 47 27. 04 53. 21 30. 3] 

Saeet AVGRIED... cccccncecconts 23. 86 23. 58 23. 58 23. 62 23. 62 | RRS 54. 65 47.86 27. 40 53. 60 30. 69 

BOG A VEIRED.<cccccccceccccs 25. 20 24. 69 24. 49 2A. 05 24. 75 IE, <dndnapencindd 5A. 56 47.78 27. 58 53. 52 30,89 

1041: Average.... heinecindll 29. 58 28. 05 26. 51 29. 28 27. 67 SR ec coseseccares 55.01 48.16 27. 93 53. 90 31, % 
fF (Gre 36. 65 $1.77 27.11 36. 28 30. 96 

1043: Average................| 43.14 36. 01 28. 97 41. 39 33.30 || 1949: January_.............- 54. 51 47.74 27.77 53. 48 31.1) 

Fd eS: 46. 08 38. 29 30. 32 44. 06 34. 89 EERE ete! 54.12 47.41 27.88 53.15 31. % 

1045: A vernge................ 44.39 36. 97 28. 61 42.74 33. 08 BUED sccse coccscceses 53.59 | 46.97 27. 54 52.71 30.91 

TE: 43.74 37. 65 26. 87 43. 13 30. 78 OCS 52. 62 46. 15 27. 03 51. 89 30. 39 

J eee: 49. 26 42.17 26. 33 47. 65 20. 75 _ See 52. 86 46. 35 27. 23 52.09 30. 60 
1048: Average................ 53. 15 46. 60 27. 05 52. 34 30. 39 


























! Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
ovens weekly earnings, social ty and income taxes for which the specified 
ype of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability depends, of 
course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on 
the level of his gross income. Net spendable ye-- therefore, been 
computed for two types of income-recel vers: (1) A worker with no dependents: 
(2) A worker with three dependents. 
The computations of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker 
with no dependents and the factory worker with three dependents are based 


upon the gross average weekly earnings for all production workers in many. 

facturing industries without direct regard to marital status and family com. 

position. The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring 

relative changes in disposable earnings for two types of income-receivers. 

That series does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of earnings 

= a § —— age, occupation, skill, family composition., etc. See 
ote, e 


Tas_e C-6: Earnings and Hours of Contract Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor ! 












































Building construction 
All types of con- Special building trades 
tractors 
Total building General contractors Pham bin ah senile 
umbing and heat- ainting and deco- 
Year and month All trades ing rating 

Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver-| Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- 

age aver age age _¥ age age Aver- age age Aver- age age Aver- age age Aver- age 
weekly a. hourly|weekly a hourly|weekly weakly hourly weekly e. hourly|weekly a hourly|weekly a. J hourly 

earn- |Yoery| earn- | earn- [Yor | earn- | earn- |Yonre| earn- | earn- |4°" | earn- | earn- ten f earn- | earn- |YO0 1) | earn- 

ings * ings | ings? ings | ings? ings | ings* ings | ings? ings | ings? ings 
1948; A verage....... $68.25 | 38.1 |$1. 700 |$68.85 | 37.3 |$1.848 |$64.64 | 36.6 $1. 766 |$73.87 | 38.0 |$1.946 |$76.83 | 39.2 |$1.960 |$69.77 | 36.3 | $1. 925 
June ....--| 68.88 | 38.9) 1.770 | 69.53 | 387.9 | 1.836 | 65.49 | 37.3) 1.756 | 74.44] 38.5] 1.9385 | 78.23 39.9 | 1.959 70.74] 36.8| 1.92 
| eres 60.84 | 38.9) 1.793 | 70.47 | 37.8) 1.862 66.38 | 37.2) 1.785 | 75.32; 38.5 | 1.956 | 78.15 | 39.3 | 1.989 | 71.49 | 37.1]! 1.927 
August........ 70.47 | 30.1 | 1.803 | 70.901 | 37.8 | 1.874 | 66.87 | 37.3 1.703 | 75.88 | 38.4) 1.976 | 79.31 | 39.2] 2.024] 71.09] 36.6) 1.944 
September....| 71.07 | 38.9] 1.827 | 71.20 | 37.6 | 1.805 | 67.07 | 37.0 | 1.813 | 76.23 | 38.3 | 1.992 | 78.68 | 38.8 | 2.080 | 71.77] 36.8] 1.951 
October......-. 70.51 | 38.6) 1.826 | 70.50 | 387.3 1.802 | 66.53 | 36.7) 1.815 | 75.51 | 38.0) 1.988 | 77.49 | 38.7 | 2.004 71.15 | 35.9] 1.982 
November....| 68.28 | 37.1] 1.840 | 60.39 | 36.4 1.906 | 64.97 | 35.6) 1.824 | 74.72] 37.3 | 2.006 | 76.34] 38.01! 2.010 70.61 | 35.3) 2.003 
December..... 71.65 | 38.5 | 1.862 | 72.33 | 37.8 | 1.915 | 68.60 | 37.4) 1.835 | 76.86 | 38.1 | 2.017 | 80.71 | 39.7] 2.081 | 71.59 | 35.9) 1.991 
1949: January....... 70.14 | 87.5 1.860 | 70.88 | 37.0] 1.918 | 66.84; 36.5) 1.833 | 75.50; 37.5 | 2.012 | 79.08 | 39.1 | 2.022 | 68.33 | 34.4/ 1.985 
February .. 60.06 | 37.3 | 1.877 | 70.53 | 36.5 | 1.930 | 66.84 36.1 | 1.853 | 75.13 | 37.1 | 2.027 | 78.16 | 38.8 | 2.014 | 68.92} 34.9) 1.974 
Mareh.. .| 68.22 36.9 | 1.875 | 69. 83 36.1 | 1.983 | 66.69 35.8 | 1.864 | 73. 87 36.5 | 2.022 | 77.33 38.6 | 2.003 | 69. 73 35. 5 1. 04 
April... .| 69. 86 37.3 | 1.872 | 70.33 36.4 | 1.934 | 66.88 35.9 | 1.862 | 74.84 36.9 | 2.027 | 76.93 38.3 | 2.009 | 69. 66 35. 5 1, 965 
May 71. 70 38.5 | 1.864 | 71.81 37.2 | 1.930 | 68.34 36.8 | 1.858 | 76.29 | 37.7 | 2.023 | 77.75 38.5 | 2.018 | 71.93 36. 6 1. 963 
June * .| 71.37 | 38.5) 1.855 | 71.44} 37.1] 1.923 | 67.70] 36.7 | 1.846 | 76.44) 37.7 | 2.026 | 77.95 | 38.6 | 2.022) 72.18 | 36.9 | 1.956 
































See footnotes at end of table. 
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OP. 
— —_— 
Tasie C-6: Earnings and Hours of Contract Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor '—Con. 
qn 
Building construction—Continued 
= 
, Special building trades—Continued 
¥ Plastering and Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
a Year and month Electrical work Masonry lathing Carpentry metal foundation 
=" Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- Aver- | Aver- 3 Aver- 
9 age “—- “| age | age _- age | age > age | age | AY! ape | age — "| age | age -* er | age 
rs weekly hourly |weekly hourly|weekly g hourly weekly|_ 28° hourly|weekly e | hourly| weekly & hourly 
ig ” weekly weekly weekly weekly weekly weekly 
earn- | hours | C@FB- | e@FM- | hours | C8FD- | earn |) gure | earn- | earn- |), earn- | @@rM- | pours | Carn: | earn- |) org | earn: 
\ on ings * ings | ings* ings | ings? ings | ings? ours | ings ings * ings | ings * ings 
1 | 
> } 
. 1948: Average.---.-.-- $83. 01 39.8 |$2. 084 | $69. 61 35. 4 |$1. 969 |$78. 52 36.1 |$2.175 |$67. 98 37.9 |$1. 792 |$62. 47 36.5 |$1. 710 | $66. 44 38.9 | $1. 709 
3 PD scoucccce 81. 91 39.8 | 2.057 | 71.19 36.0 | 1.977 | 82.83 37.4 | 2.212 | 70.49 | 39.5 | 1.783 | 63.46 37.1 | 1.712 | 67.87 40.6 1. 674 
3 Pi idscbuscece 82. 68 39.8 | 2.078 | 75.14 37.6 | 1.997 | 82. 25 37.3 | 2.207 | 69.59 |} 39.3 | 1.772 | 64.90 37.5 | 1.729 | 67.06 39.9 1, 682 
‘. August........ 84. 37 40.2 | 2.100 | 73.70 36.9 | 1.997 | 80.80 36.6 | 2.206 | 70.36 39.7 | 1.774 | 65. 53 37.9 | 1.729 | 68. 67 39.8 1, 724 
% September....| 84.35 39.5 | 2.135 | 74.21 36.9 | 2.009 | 82. 68 36.8 | 2.248 | 70. 25 38.6 | 1.821 | 66.88 38.0 | 1.759 | 70. 85 40. 2 1. 761 
' October. -...... 84. 68 39.6 | 2.138 | 73. 87 36.3 | 2.033 | 79.82 35.5 | 2.248 | 69. 87 37.8 | 1.848 | 65.98 37.6 | 1.754 | 70. 25 40.3 1. 744 
7 November. ...; 85. 11 39.2 | 2.172 | 73.44 36.1 | 2.036 | 75.91 34.0 | 2.231 | 67.78 37.2 | 1.824 | 65.36 37.0 | 1.766 | 69.00 38. 2 1, 807 
December... -.- 87. 58 40.4 | 2.171 | 72.76 35.9 | 2.027 | 78.77 35.3 | 2.233 | 69.92 | 38.2 1.831 | 65.46 36.9 | 1.776 | 65.93 37.7 1. 749 
9 1949: January....... 87. 49 40.0 | 2.186 | 70.08 34.5 | 2.030 | 76.82 34.4 | 2.230 | 68.98 37.9 | 1.821 | 62.71 35.5 | 1.768 | 64. 53 36. 5 1, 767 
60 February-....- 86. 35 39.2 | 2.201 | 65.83 32.2 | 2.044 | 78.66 | 35.4 | 2.221 | 64.95 35.9 | 1.810 | 58.91 33.6 | 1.754 | 68.00 | 37.4 1.818 
ae 85. 67 38.8 | 2.205 | 65. 44 32.1 | 2.038 | 77. 51 34.6 | 2.241 | 64.41 35.7 | 1.802 | 58.80 33.6 | 1.748 | 66.11 36. 6 1. 807 
Tg > oe . 39.3 | 2.209 | 68.04 33.4 | 2.036 | 80. 27 35,2 | 2.283 | 65.00 36.7 | 1.773 | 61. 50 35.3 | 1.740 | 66. 51 37.1 1. 793 
= ae 87. 01 39.2 | 2.220 | 70.97 35.2 | 2.018 | 79.88 34.7 | 2.303 | 67.09 38.1 | 1.763 | 63.99 36.9 | 1.735 | 70, 28 39.0 1, 803 
1 | ee 87.02 39.3 | 2.215 | 70.30 35.0 | 2.009 | 83.73 35.8 | 2.338 | 67.00 38.0 | 1.763 | 64.20 36.9 | 1.739 | 71.67 38.9 1. 842 
1 
1g 
8. Nonbuilding construction 
4) 
e 
Total nonbuilding Highway and street Heavy construction Other 
Year and month 
Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
weekly | weekly hourly | weekly | weekly hourly weekly | weekly hourly weekly | weekly hourly 
earnings*;} hours | earnings jearnings*| hours | earnings jearnings*®| hours earnings jearnings*| hours | earnings 
DI TNR dnctiedwecwccctes $66. 61 40.6 $1. 639 $62. 41 41.6 $1. 500 $69. 69 39.9 $1. 746 $66. 16 40.4 $1. 637 
EEE Spee se 67. 28 41.7 1. 614 62. 75 42.1 1. 489 71.15 41.5 1.715 66. 36 41.0 1, 619 
Eh 68. 33 41.8 1. 634 64. 47 43.1 1. 494 70. 83 40.6 1,744 69. 36 42.0 1. 652 
St. cicceaasesent 69. 40 42.3 1. 639 65. 70 43.8 1, 501 72. 57 41.1 1, 665 69. 59 41.9 i, 662 
September. ............- 70. 56 42.4 1, 663 67. 30 44.1 1. 526 73. 66 41.0 1. 795 69. 82 41.9 1. 666 
linn ccaaaanseel 70. 40 42.1 1, 672 67.42 43.7 1. 641 73.18 40.7 1. 799 69.74 41.7 1. 671 
a 65. 31 89. 1 1. 671 61. 54 40.6 1. 514 67. 53 37.5 1, 803 67.00 39.8 1. 683 
SE 69. 64 40.7 1.712 62. 62 40.7 1. 538 74. 47 40. 6 1. 833 69. 03 40.6 1. 702 
Ee ae 67. 54 39.5 1.710 59. 98 39. 2 1. 530 73. 39.7 1. 839 67. 52 39.6 1. 705 
PE 68. 06 39. 7 1.714 61.17 89.8 1, 536 72. 34 39.6 1. 827 7. 88 39.9 1. 701 
a aS 67. 25 39.5 1. 703 61. 96 40. 4 1, 534 70. 78 38.8 1, 826 67. 57 39. 8 1, 608 
TEE Se 68. 47 40.1 1. 709 62. 44 40. 2 1. 555 73. 96 40. 2 1. 842 67. 69 39. 6 1,710 
ee eee 71. 42 41.7 1. 712 67.17 42.9 1. 567 75. 47 40.8 1. 851 71.07 41.3 1, 722 
EE | 71.19 41.8 1. 702 66. 52 42.3 1. 57 76. 37 41.6 1, 834 69. 67 41.0 1. 699 
1 Covers contract construction firms mperins to the Bureau during the 2 Includes types not shown separately. 
months shown (over 14,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. +Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours of work, may not 
exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 


The data cover all employees engaged on-site or off-site in actual construction 
work (including pre-assembly and pre-cutting operations) on both privately 4 Preliminary. 
and publicly financed pauses. Excluded are all nonconstruction workers, 

on or off the site. This series revised in coverage, effective with January 

\M8data. See Monthly Labor Review, June 1949, p. 666. 
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TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 









































Commodities 
[1935-39 = 100) 
Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration ? 
, Housefur- | Misce!) 
Year and month All items Food Apparel Rent Sce!la. 
Total Gas and Other = nishings | neous? 
electricity fuels 

1913: A verage.......... 70.7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (*) () (4) 59.1 £0.9 
Sy till ctenchenttinaienansiia 71.7 81.7 69. 8 92.2 62.3 (4) (4) (4) 60. 8 52.0 
Be eee 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90.4 (4) (4) (*) 121.2 83.1 
Se Mn tS coudiieiibeswsnndna 149 4 185.0 200.7 119.1 104.8 (4) (4) (4) 169.7 100.7 
19270: Avernge......... scodbal 122.5 132.5 115.3 141.4 112.5 (4) (4) (4) 111.7 104.8 
1932: A verage........ ndisd | 07.6 86. 5 90. 8 116.9 103. 4 (4) (4) (4) 85. 4 101.7 
1939: Average......... asodedl 99. 4 95.2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.1 100. 2 101.3 100.7 
August 16...... ; 98.6 93. 5 100. 3 104. 3 97.5 99.0 95.2 100. 0 100. 6 100.4 
1040: A Vernge........ se | 100.2 06.6 101.7 104.6 | 99.7 98. 0 101.9 100. 4 100. 5 101.1 
1943: Average... 105.2 105. 5 | 106. 3 106 2 102.2 97.1 108.3 104. 1 107.3 104.0 
January 1....... 100. 8 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100. 8 97.5 105. 4 100. 3 100.2 101.8 
Decem ber 15. ... 110.5 113.1 114.8 108.2 104.1 96.7 113.1 105.1 116.8 107.7 
1942: Average........ ebledencel 116.5 123.9 124.2 108.5 105. 4 96.7 115.1 110.0 122. 2 110.9 
“Jf (7 Wer erg 123.6 138. 0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96.1 120.7 114.2 125.6 115.8 
1044: Averngée........ | 125. 5 136.1 138.8 108.2 109.8 95.8 126.0 115.8 136. 4 121.3 
1945: Average........ | 128. 4 139.1 145. 9 108.3 110.3 95. 0 128.3 115.9 145.8 124.1 
BES Geniiswowcadcdkabes 129.3 140.9 146.4 (4) 111.4 95.2 131.0 115.8 146.0 124.5 
1046: A verage........ _ 139.3 159.6 160.2 108.6 112.4 92. 4 136.9 115.9 159.2 128.8 
_ | ee 133.3 145.6 157.2 108.5 110.5 92.1 133.0 115.1 156.1 127.9 
Novem ber 15... | 152. 2 187.7 171.0 (4) 114.8 91.8 142.6 117.9 171.0 132.5 
1947: Average...... ie 159.2 193. 8 185. 8 111.2 121.1 92.0 156.1 125.9 184. 4 139.9 
Decem ber 19. 167.0 206. 9 191.2 115.4 127.8 92.6 171.1 129.8 191.4 144.4 
1048: Average......... 171.2 210.2 198. 0 117.4 133.9 94.3 183. 4 135. 2 195.8 149.9 

July 15....... 173.7 216.8 197.1 117.3 134.8 94.4 185.0 136.5 195. 9 150. 
August 15 , : 174.5 216.6 109.7 117.7 136. 8 04.5 190. 1 137.3 196.3 152. 4 
Beptem ber 15 174.5 215.2 201.0 118.5 137.3 94.6 191.0 137.6 198. 1 152.7 
October 16 a _ 173.6 211.5 201.6 118.7 137.8 05.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
November 15 =. ee 172.2 207.5 201.4 118.8 137.9 05.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 53.9 
Decem ber 18............. 171.4 205. 0 200. 4 119.5 137.8 95.3 191.3 138. 4 198. 6 54.0 
1068: senuery U6.......<ccccce- 170.9 204.8 196. 5 119.7 138. 2 95.5 191.8 139. 0 196. 5 154.1 
4 pele SS RE 169.0 199.7 195. 1 119.9 138. 8 06. 1 192. 6 140.0 195. 6 154.1 
March 15 PSS .. OS 169. 45 201.6 193.9 120.1 138.9 96.1 192. 5 140 4 193.8 154.4 
(| eg Sea 169.7 202.8 192. 5 120.3 137.4 96 8 187.8 140. 5 191.9 154. 6 
gh TE A 169.2 202. 4 191.3 12.4 135. 4 96.9 182. 7 140.1 189. 5 154. 5 
le ERS, PES 169. 6 204. 3 190.3 12. 6 135. 6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154. 2 

July 15 168. 5 201.7 188. 5 120.7 135. 6 96. 9 | 183. 1 139.9 186. 8 | 154 














' The ‘Consumers’ price Index for moderate-income families'in large cities,”’ 
formerly known as the “Cost of living index’’ measures average changes in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
in large citles whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-36. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 609, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 
used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 

rice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
epee Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available 
since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 


wee — ov to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 
or ar I. 

The group index formerly entitled ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and ice’’ is now des- 
ignated ‘‘Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration’. Indexes are comparable with 
those previously published for “Fuel, electricity, and ice.’”” The subgroup 
“Other fuels and ice’’ has been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 
for ‘Other fuels’’ and “‘Ice.”’ 

* The miscellaneous oop covers transportation (such as automobiles 
and their upkeep and public transportation fares); medical care (including 
professional care and medicines); household operation (covering supplies and 
different kinds of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion 
pictures, and tobacco products); personal care (barber- and beauty-shop 
service and toilet articles); etc. 

4 Data not available. 

§ Rents not surveyed this month. 
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e , * ch ad * . 
TapkE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100] ‘ 
ea" ; 

July 15,|June 15, May 15, Apr. 15, Mar.15,|Feb. 15,| Jan. 15, |Dec. 15,| Nov. 15,| Oct. 15,|Sept.15,/Aug. 15,/July 15,/June 15,| Aug. 15. 
City 1949 || 1949 | 1949 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1949 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 | 1948 1848 18 1046 "| 1080 
\ verAge..----------+--2----- 168.5 | 169.6 | 169.2 | 169.7 | 169.5 | 169.0] 170.9) 171.4] 172.2] 173.6] 174.85] 174.8!] 178.7] 138.3 6 

‘ SS sess. SE 
$8, O8.--2cncce.-2-2-0- (? (?) 170. 5 (?) (?) 170.1 (3 (*) 173.7 Q (2) 176. 2 Q 133.8 98. 0 
Atmore, Md....------- |B | he] BP] | el HT B | ol % @ | 102 0) () | ise] o87 
pirmingham, Alg..-........ 171.0 | 172.1 | 171.4) 171.6) 171.8] 171.7] 173.7] 1748] 176.0] 176.9] 1786] 170.3] 177.0] 186.5 98. 5 
poston, Mass..-----.---.-.. 162.6 | 168.3 | 162.2} 162.4] 162.5 | 161.4] 163.9] 164.7] 166.7] 167.8| 169.0] 168.7] 168.6] 127.9 07.1 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y..-----.-..--.- 169. 4 (?) (?) 168. 3 (?) (2) 169.8} (3) (3) 172.7 (3) (3) 173.1 | 182.6 08. 5 
Chicago, Il). ...-------.-.-.- 173.9 | 175.9 | 174.2 | 175.0) 174.5] 172.9] 174.9] 175.4] 175.9] 178.1] 179.4] 178.81] 178.6] 130.9 98. 7 
Cincinnati, SESE 168.7 170.5 169.1 170.7 170.7 169. 7 172.0 172.2 173.8 175. 5 176.3 175.7 175.9 132. 2 97.3 
Cleveland, Obio..........-- (?) (?) 171.5 (?) Q 172.5 (?) (*) 4176.2 (2) (2) 179.3 (?) 135.7 100. 0 
Denver, Colo..-----.......- 167.8 (?) (?) 169. 9 (? (2) 171.0 (?) (3) 171.0 (3) (2) 172.5 | 181.7 08. 6 
Detroit, Mich.....--.......- 170. 4 172.0 171.6 171.1 170.8 170.7 171.6 | 172.8 173.1 174.6 175.4 176.1 175.9 136. 4 0a. 5 
Houston, ee 170. 4 170.5 170.6 171.0 170. 2 170.2 172.6 | 173.8 173.9 174.7 175.4 175.2 173.7 130. 5 100. 7 
janapolis, Ind..-........ 171.0 (?) (?) 171.9 (2) (2) 173.6 (*) ( 178.0 (?) (*) 176. 5 131.9 08.0 
leeeaville, =e (?) 174.9 (?) (?) 174.3 (2) (3) 176. 2 Q (2) 179. 1 @ (3) 138. 4 08. 5 
Kansas City, Mo..-..... oe] 162.1 (?) (?) 163.3 (2) (2) 165.1 (?) (2) 167. 5 (2) Q 166.3 | 120.4 08. 6 
Los Angeles, aan ._| 167.2 168. 7 169.6 171.2 171.0 | 2171.3 172.7 172.7 172.2 171.8 171.0 171.0 170.3 136.1 100. 5 
Manchester aa 170.0 (2) (2) 170. 6 (?) (2) 172.3 (*) st 176. 5 (2) Q 178, 1 134.7 97.8 
Memphis, Temm...-........ (?) 173.5 (?) (?) 173.3 (?) (?) 174.3 Q 0 177.1 @ (1) 134.8 97.8 
Milwaukee, Wis..--........ (?) (?) 169.3 (?) (2) 168.7 (?) (*) 171.2 (3) 174.5 f 131.2 97.0 
Minneapolis, Minn._._..__. (2) 169. 1 (? (?) 169.3 (?) (?) 170.8 (3) (?) 173. 8 g (@ 120.4 00.7 
Mel, Bicatsesetccase-c- (?) 170.3 ( (3) 171.1 (2) (?) 173. 6 (2) (3) 177.3 ? () 132. 9 08. 6 
New Orleans, La..._.....-- (?) (?) 172.5 (3) (?) 173.2 (3) (?) 176.6 (?) (2) 179.8 (%) 138. 0 09. 7 
New York, N. «eee 167.1 167.0 166.8 168. 1 167.4 166. 8 169.2 | 169.2 171.0 171.7 173.3 173.3 172.6 135.8 00. 0 
8 ee (?) (2) 170.3 (?) (?) 170. 6 (3) (*) 174.0 (2) (3) 176.2 (1) 135.2 07 8 
Philadelphia, Pe...-......_- 167.5 169, 2 169.9 169. 0 169. 0 168. 5 170.4 170. 6 171.7 174.1 174.8 174.8 172.9 132. 5 07 8 
PURI, BF s-=- -coocence 171.9 173.1 172.9 173.0 172.7 172.1 174.6 | 174.9 175.9 177.1 178.3 178.3 177.8 134.7 08 4 
Portland, Maine......... sales (2) 165.8 (2) (?) 165. 0 (?) (?) 167.1 (4) (3) 170.7 (?) (?) 128. 7 97 1 
Portland, Oreg.-...-.......-. 175.3 (?) (2) 177.6 (?) (2) 178.6 () 180, 1 (2) 180.3 | 140.8 100 1 
Richmond, Va.....-........ 164.4 (2) (2) 164. 2 (2) (’) 166. 5 (’) qa 170.0 (2) @ 168.9 128.2 98.0 
SO a (?) 169.8 (2) (2) 169.0 (2) (?) 171.1 si (?) 175.0 Q (?) 131.2 98, 1 
San Francisco, Calif........- (2) 173.7 (2) 174. 6 (?) (?) 176.7 3) 3) 177.1 qa (*) 137.8 00. 3 
— aaa 173.3 (?) @ 174.9 (2) (?) 176.7 () (3) 178. 4 (3) Q 180.2 | 140.6 09.3 
Si crcacecccess a (’) 168.4 (?) (2) 166. 8 (3) (?) 169. 4 (?) (?) 174.7 (4) 132. 2 04. 0 
— aaa (2) (?) 172.5 (?) (?) 174.3 (?) (?) 174.3 (?) (?) 176. 2 () 137.0 100,3 
Washington, D. C_...._.... (2) (2) 165.3 (?) (?) 164.1 (?) (*) 167.1 (2) (3) 169. 2 (4) 133. 8 04. 6 
|The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
indicate whether it costs more to live {n one city than in enother. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to astaggered schedule. 


'Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for § Corrected. 
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TABLE D-8: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 




































































— 
| Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 
Food Apparel Rent Housefurnishings| Miscellaneous Year & 
City Total Gas and electricity 
J : 15 | te as Jul “ June 15 | - 15 | June 15 | July 15 = 15 | July 15 | June 15 | July 15 | June 15 | July 15 | = To 
uly 15 une uly 15 | Junels.. ; » 15 | y June 13 
| 1049 | 1940 | 149 | 199 | 169 | 199 | 1949 | 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 | 1949 a: as 
ePoare ae oo Pee ee — et 
Average ‘a 201.7 | 204.3 | 188.5 | 190.3| 120.7 120.6! 135.6! 135.6! 96.9 | 96.9) 186.8 187.3 154.3 154.2 hs a 
sane l amsl amt TT & + @& | samen eat wae 1) a . At 
Atlanta, Ga_.._... | 1983! 200.5 “Hy | @& ” | @& 143.8 143.8 83.4) 83.4) (1) ( yy | @ 
Baltimore, Md 211.5 | 216.2 ) 186. 3 | (a) 117.8 147.5 146.9 131.3 | 10.7 | ® . | 395.0 o , 154.2 1940: A‘ 
Birmingham, Ala 198. 6 201.4 195. 5 197.0 - | Jf |. eee 130.1 79. 6 | op ah op ny 150.6 toa: AN 
Boston, Mass | 1042] 195.9) 177.3] 180.1 (?) | 116.9 | 149.1 | 147.5) 1182) 1 :. | 7. 3 ay 6. 4 145.9 De 
Buflalo, N. Y | 200.2 199.6 | 188.1 () 124.6|) () 138.3} 137.5) 101.3 t _s Ce ma. 8 () roe AY 
Chicago, 0 | 207.4 211.6 192.9 195. 2 @) | 139.3 128.0 | 128. 7 | 83.5 | 2.8 73 im? 16. 8) 183 ee 
Cincinnati, Ohto | 200.5 204. 2 185. 6 187.8 (@) | 116.1/ 1424) 142.4 | 101.9 | 1.8 | ny - 5} 138.7 Oe: A 
Cleveland, Ohio | 208. 9 21.2) (i) | () (?) | () | 143.1 143.1 | 105.6 308.6 | co) » (0 ) (! ee A 
Denver, Colo... 204.5 | 208.2) 184.6 (1) 14.8) (@) | 1121) 1120) 69.2 69. 2 | 3 ip oH () At 
Detroit, Mich... .. 197.9 201.5 | 183.5 185. 9 128.2) (7) | 145.9) 1484) 91.7 91.5 ' =? m5 166.7 
Houston, Tex.. 211.0 211.8 199. 8 202.9 @) =| (2) 98. 2 | 99.4 | 81.5 81.5 | 186.1 187. 55. | 153. 146: A 
| | ¢ j | Ju 
Ind!anapolis, Ind | 196.7; 20.5; 182.9 (*) 130.8 (2) 156.1 | 155.9 86. 6 86. 6 178.0 (*) 161.3 ( : 
Jackson rille, Fla. | 207.0 208. 3 () | 189.9 @) | 128.7 146. 4 | 146.4 100.5 100. 5 ® . _e La} 162 N 
Kansas City, Mo 188.5 | 190.5 | 180.8 (1) 125.0 | (3) 126.3 | 126.1) 67.2 67.1 = oe 3 wi iar: A 
Los Angeles, Calif | 2023) 206.6) 183.3 184. 3 (2) | (?) 94.6 94. 6 | 89. 3 89.3 i} ~ ms n 
Manchester, N.H.....| 200.3 205. 2 181.3 (‘) 114.0 (2) 147.9 149.1 | 99. 6 99. 9 19 con 5 ay 7 1948; A 
Memphis, Tenn a 217.1 215.3) (') 205. 6 (2 130.8 140. 0 140.0 77.0 28 Q 5 n aa I 
Milwaukee, Wis 4s 201.6 205. 6 | (1) () (2) (?) h 144. 6 144. 6 110.9 110. Q ta 8 ti ) ‘A 
Minneapolis, Minn... 190. 6 194.3) (') 194.7 (2) 131.7 138. 8 139. 0 78. 9 ~~ ) a. ae i y Si 
Mobile, Ala......... 205. 8 207.9} (1) 192. 3 (2) 126. 5 129. 0 129.0 | a9 4, = Ms 0 
New Orleans, La. .... 214.0 215.2; (}) (‘) (?) @ 113.4 113, 4 75. 75. . 9 we! Dey N 
New York, N.Y.....| 204.1| 203.4 187.1 188. 9 108. 9 2) 133.0 133. 0 102. 1 102. 2 176. ; 57.9 | 58.1 . 
1 1 1) 
Norfolk, Va...... — = 206. 9 (*) (') (?) (?) 151. 0 151.0 102. 6 102. 6 (') (*) ( ( P 949: Je 
Philadelphia, Pe __. 195, 2 198, 7 183. 9 187.7 (?) @) 142.7 142. 4 308. © 108. 9 me see : 03. 8 1 I 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 205.3 | 208, 8 220. 3 222. 3 120.9 (?) 137.7 137.8 =. ¢ ‘ oe nS 7 : i 
Portland, Maine....... 164.7) 197.2 (1) 191.9 (2) 113.9 141.3 144.1 108. 08.3 ce} . = Oo A 
Portiand, Oreg....---| 214.0} 2194| 1884] (1) 126.3) (3) 132. 4 | 132. 3 4. 1 82) Ime) @ 60.9) ¢ : 
Richmond, Va....... 195.8 | 197.5 188, 7 (') 114.8 (?) 143.5 | 143.5 109. + " y | j 
St. Louis, Mo... 206.8 | 212.8 (1) 195. 5 (2) 119.9 130. 7 130. 5 88. 4 m¢ Q as f | ~ J 
San Francisco, Calif...) 2126) 215.5) (') 186. 1 (?) 116. 4 82.7 82.7 72.7 72.7) () ar oO 
Savannah, Qe.......- 210.2| 217.1} 1864] () 118.0] @) 148. 6 | 150.7| 1086] 1086) 1942) (1) 56.6 per 
Scranton, Pa........... 2027| 2041] () (1) (2) (2) 423 | 141.6 91.8 01.8 | 'Th 
Beattie, Wash _.| 205.8! 208.5 (1) (1) (2) (2) | 127.6 127.6 92.3 + 2 t ty? ( during 
Washington, D.C.....| 200.4 202. 2 (') (*) (2) (2) | 135. 4 135.1 98. 6 98. (*) ) | ehrous 
' Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 4 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to a stag- — “ 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional gered schedule. fixed-t 
cities according to a staggered schedule, tive in 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,’ by Group, for Selected Periods 










































































[1935-89 = 100) 
a Cop Meats, Meats Fruits and vegetables 
An | ana | Beal ‘ Dairy _| Fats | Sugar 
ous Year and month foods . 4 <7, Beef Chick Fish prod- Eggs —_ and and 
prod-| 45° | Total| and | Pork | Lamb = Total | Fresh | C82" | Dried sis salman 
ucts veal 
le, 
ine 15 
oan 1923: Average.....-- SF ip fF 6) 8 , ee ee ee ee ee ee 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 178.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 181.5 | 126.2] 178.4 
1926; Average....... BER See kl ee ee ee ee ee ee 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9 | 162.4 | 170.4 | 145.0 | 120.0 
pn 1929: Average...--.- 182.5 | 107.6 | 127.1 |.......|.....-.|.-.-.--|-------]-------]------- 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.8 | 171.0 | 164.8 | 127.2] 114.3 
1549 1992: Average..----- Fae * a ° ) eenaet eeeeem eeerer: Speman Geeeen entee 84.9] 82.3] 103.5 | 105.9] 91.1] 01.2] 1126] 71.1] 80.6 
"ce 1930: Average....--- 05.2; 04.6; 96.6] 96.6) 101.1] 88.9] 99.5] 98.8] 101.0] 95.9) 91.0] 04.5] 95.1} 92.38) 98.3] 95.5) 87.7] 100.6 
(1) August........ 93.5) 93.4) 95.7] 95.4] 99.6] 88.0] 98.8] 946) 99.6] 93.1] 00.7) 092.4) 92.8] 91.6) 00.38] 04.9] 845 05. 6 
154.9 1940: Average...--.- 96.6; 96.8] 05.8) 04.4/ 102.8] 81.1] 99.7] 04.8) 110.6) 101.4) 93.8) 06.5) 97.3) 02.4) 100.6) 92.5] 82.2 06.8 
15). 
145 9 1941: Average.....-. 105.5 | 97.9 | 107.5 | 106.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2 | 108.2 | 104.2] 97.9) 106.7] 101.5] 94.0] 106.4 
Decem ber....- 113.1 | 102.5 | 111.1 | 100.7 | 114.4 | 103.2 108.1 | 100.5 | 138.9 | 120.5 | 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0 | 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 108.5 114.4 
156.3 1942: Average..----- 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 122.5 | 123.6 | 120.4 | 124.1 | 122.6 | 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 182.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6] 126.5 
155.7 1943: Average..-...- 138.0 | 107.6 | 183.8 | 124.2 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9 | 124.8 | 126.1 127.1 
1944: Average..---.- 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 117.9 | 118.7 | 112.2 | 134.5 | 151.0 | 207.6 | 183.6 | 153.9 | 168.2 | 177.2 | 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3 | 123.3) 126.5 
1945; Average....-.- 139.1 | 109.0 | 181.2 | 118.0 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1 | 183.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2 | 180.2 | 168.2 | 124.7) 124.0 126.5 
6A August.......- 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.1 | 118.6 | 112.6 | 136.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 183.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 106.2 | 180.3 | 168.6 | 124.7] 124.0 | 126.6 
. 1946; Average......- 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.8 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2 | 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 | 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4 | 189.6] 152.1] 143.9 
JORB... cocecac- 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 120.4 | 121.2) 114 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 125.4 | 126.4 136.2 
62) November...-| 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 197.9 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244. 170. 5 
54.7 1947: Average.....-. 193.8 | 155.4 | 217.1 | 214.7 | 213.6 | 215.9 | 220.1 | 183.2 | 271.4 | 186.2 | 200.8 | 199.4 | 201.5 | 166.2 | 263.5 | 186.8 | 107.5 | 180.0 
4.9 1948: Average......- 210.2 | 170.9 | 246.5 | 243.9 | 258.5 | 222.6 | 246.8 | 208.2 | 312.8 | 204.8 | 208.7 | 205.2 | 212.4 | 158.0 | 246.8 | 208.0 | 105.5 174.0 
216.8 | 171.0 | 261.8 | 263.0 | 280.9 | 233.8 | 275.0 | 200.3 | 301.6 | 209.0 | 204.3 | 213.4 | 223.2 | 157.7 | 248.0 | 205.2 | 200.8 170.9 
9.9 August.......- 216.6 | 170.8 | 267.0 | 269.3 | 286.2 | 246.1 | 266.6 | 207.8 | 304.4 | 211.0 | 220.2 | 100.6 | 204.8 | 157.8 | 249.2 | 205.3 | 197.8] 172.3 
5.7 September_...| 215.2 | 170.7 | 265.3 | 265.9 | 280.8 | 247.9 | 256.6 | 200.4 | 314.9 | 208.7 | 226.6 | 105.8 | 199.6 | 159.0 | 249.1 | 208.6 | 196.8 173, 2 
October. -....- 211.5 | 170.0 | 256.1 | 254.3 | 269.8 | 233.9 | 249.4 | 204.0 | 325.9 | 203.0 | 239.0 | 103.5 | 197.3 | 158.9 | 238.1 | 205.9 | 193.0 173.1 
8 1 November-....| 207.5 | 160.9 | 246.7 | 243.1 | 262.4 | 214.4 | 246.5 | 200.5 | 328.1 | 199.5 | 244.3 | 180.4 | 102.4 | 150.4 | 230.6 | 206.4 | 180.4 173.3 
Decem ber....-. 205.0 | 170.2 | 241.3 | 235.4 | 255.1 .2 | 238.6 | 208.0 | 828.1 | 190.2 | 217.3 | 192.3 | 196.2 | 159.4 | 229.8 | 207.8 | 184.4 173.0 
27 1949: January.......| 204.8 | 170.5 | 235.9 | 228.2 | 244.5 | 203.1 | 234.4 | 208.9 | 331.7 | 196.0 | 209.6 | 208.2 | 213.3 | 159.2 | 228.4 | 208.7 | 174.7 173.4 
7 February.....- 199.7 | 170.0 | 221.4 | 212.3 | 220.5 | 196.3 | 228.4 199.0 | 327.2 | 192.5 | 179.6 | 213.7 | 224.9 | 158.6 | 224.6) 209.0 | 159.8 174.3 
9 March...-..-..- 201.6 | 170.1 | 229.6 | 222.5 | 230.3 | 206.4 | 240.7 | 198.9 | 325.9 | 190.3 | 180.1 | 214.5 | 226.0 | 158,0 | 227.9 | 208.5 | 155.1 175.6 
[ EE 202.8 | 170.3 | 234.4 | 228.5 | 233.3 | 209.5 | 271.0 | 201.2 | 321.3 | 184.9 | 183.8 | 218.6 | 231.5 | 157.1 | 228.3 | 208.2 149.8 176.2 
| RE 202.4 | 170.1 | 232.3 | 228.0 | 235.2 | 203.9 | 275.5 | 190.5 | 315.4 | 182.6 | 190.9 | 220.7 | 234.6 | 156.3 | 227.5 | 207.2 | 144.4 176. 1 
_ eee 204.3 | 169.7 | 240.6 | 239.3 | 247.8 | 216.0 | 278.4 | 184.4 | 312.6 | 182.0 | 198.0 | 217.9 | 231.1 | 155.3 | 227.3 | 207.6 | 142.9 176. 5 
» RC 201.7 | 169.5 | 236.0 | 234.4 | 245.3 | 209.8 | 265.5 | 182.8 | 307.7 | 182.2 | 204.1 | 210.2 | 221.2 | 154.2 | 228.1 | 208.2 141.0 176. 2 
1The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, In 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for #11 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. cities combined. 
- Articles included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
families. ups, for the years 1923 through 1947 (1935-39 100), may be found In Bulletin 
The indexes, based on the retai) prices of 50 foods, are computed by the Yo. 938, ‘Retail Prices of Food—1946 and 1947,’' Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
fixed-base-weighted aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- U. 8. Department of Labor, table 3, p. 42. Mimeographed tables of the same 
tive importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 


age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
[1935-39 = 100] 
_— 
Ct July June | May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. Sept. | Aug. July June Aug 
y 109 | 1649 | 1940 | 1049 | 1949 | 1949 | 1040 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1048 | 1948 | 1048 | 1046 | ig 
—————————E ——— =, “a 
tins Bee... .ccncctticiies 201.7 204.3 | 202.4 202.8 | 201.6 199.7 204. 8 205.0 | 207.5 211.6} 215.2! 2166] 216.8 145.6 | gy; ie 
——SS_ CESS. i OO SSS. OCS = |= = 
a F - 200. 5 197.0 | 197.5 198.3 194.7 202. 1 203.3 | 205.9 208.3 214.2; 215.7 212.4 141.0 nt Cereals 8 
DTG, Eilicccsocaccoscse Brnen 216.2 213.0; 212.4 212.9 210.3 213. 5 214.6 | 218.7 224.5 .7 | 228.9; 227.7 152.4 “) Cere 
Birmingham, Ala..........- 198.6} 201.4 | 198.5 198.3} 107.4} 195.8 | 2020] 204.8) 205.4] 210.8) 216.8) 219.3) 218.0] 147.7| yw, 
Boston, Mass.......-...-.--] 104.2 | 195.9] 192.4) 191.3] 100.9) 187.8] 1941] 1942] 190.2] 2026] 207.2) 208.8] 210.2] 138.0] 
Bridgeport, Cona...........] 200.3 | 206.0 | 201.7) 1088] 197.9) 194.9] 200.0] 201.0} 205.9] 200.3) 2127) 2146/ 2144] 1801] g) } 
Buffalo, N. ¥..... ..| 200.2] 199.6) 1989] 105.5] 195.0] 191.4] 197.9] 200.0] 201.6] 206.4] 210.1] 213.0] 2129] 1402) », | 
Hutte, Mont._.__- Pw 202.1 | 206.7| 202.6 | 204.6) 201.3 | 201.65 | 205.0 | 205.7) 200.3) 2149) 2145) 215.1) 216.6) 139.7) m4) Bak 
Cedar Rapids, lowa'...... 205.1 211.2 | 208.1; 209.0] 207.8; 206.8 211.5 211.8 214.4 218.0 | 220.2} 222.2) 224.4 148.2 | 
Charleston, 8. C a 1.3} 195.4) 191.3) 195.2] 193.8) 190.8] 196.9] 197.1] 198.9] 2049] 207.7) 2080) 211.4] 140.8 | gj 
Ohicago, Til....... = | 207.4) 211.6) 207.0 | 2085) 205.9) 202.7] 207.3 | 208.2) 211.9] 218.0] 221.4) 223.6) 2247) 1428) 93 Mee 
Cinetnnati, Ohio ...........] 200.5 | 204.2} 200.3 | 203.2) 201.9| 100.7 | 205.5 | 205.2] 200.4] 214.4] 218.0] 2181] 220.4] 141.4] o, 
Oleveland, Ohto ‘ ; 208.9 211.2; 208.1 209.2; 210.2 207.2 212.8 213.0} 217.0 220.9 225.6 | 229.0) 226.2 149.3 | oe 
Columbus, Ohio. . e 182.9] 185.4 | 184.3] 185.6] 184.3] 182.3 188.6] 180.4) 193.1 | 197.2] 200.8) 202.2] 201.9] 136.4 | a, 
Dallas, Tex .... ' : 204.8 204.9 | 204.4 204. 4 202.0 200.7 207.1 208.2 | 2127 214.7 217.3; 215.2} 213.3 142.4) 9%) 
Denver, Colo... 204.5 208. 2 206. 6 208. 1 207.0 204. 5 209. 6 211.0 | 207.7 208.3 210.5 | 213.1 217.0 145.3 | 7 
Detroit, Mich....... ---] 197.9] 201.5 | 200.0] 197.0] 195.1] 104.5] 197.3 | 198.7] 199.9] 2044] 207.6] 210.1] 213.2] 145.4! om, 
Fall River, Mass ’ 199.3} 201.1) 197.0} 199.4] 199.6) 105.3) 199.8 | 200.4] 202.5] 200.1) 211.6] 213.5] 2141] 138.1) os, 
Houston, Tex | 211.0} 211.8! 211.8} 2126] 209.6) 208.0] 215.7 | 2181] 217.6 | 220.8] 223.7] 223.8] 2221] 144.0] o7¢ 
Indianapolis, Ind. . : 195.7 | 200.5 | 197.3 | 106.7] 197.9] 105.5 | 2009] 204.8] 206.8] 211.8] 216.0] 217.1] 2126/ 1415] w> 
Jackson, Miss... ... woul fae 205. 5 204.7 203. 1 203. 7 205. 4 209. 5 213.8 212.7 218.6 | 220.7 | 220.6) 220.8 150. 6 
Jacksonville, Fila... _ 207.0 208. 3 205. 6 206. 6 206.0; 201.2 210. 6 209.9 | 212.6 217.5 219.3 | 220.7 | 222.8 150.8 | O48 
Kansas Oity, en caine 188.5) 100.5) 189.0] 1898] 1898] 189.2] 1946] 104.7] 1085] 201.1] 204.4) 205.4] 2044) 1348] 1: 
Knorville, Tenn.’ _..-f 222.3 | 226.0!) 223.2] 220.5] 2221] 221.3] 230.0] 283.9! 233.9] 236.7] 241.6] 2446] 241.7] 1456 Po 
Little Rock, Ark............} 196.8] 204.2 | 201.9] 201.2) 1080] 107.2] 199.8] 201.6] 202.4] 2065] 2120] 2124] 213.4] 130.1] 0%) 
Los Angeles, Calif..........] 202.3 206. 6 | 208.7 212.1 211.2; 210.8 215. 5 214.9 | 213.7 213.1 212, 1 212.7 213. 1 154.8 | 04.4 
Loutsvilie, Ky...--....----| 180.4} 194.1 | 190.4 | 187.6] 187.7] 180.2] 193.9] 106.6] 198.9] 201.7] 207.2] 207.4] 206.8] 135.6] 0) Fi 
Manchester, N. H..........] 200.3 205. 2 199.4 199.7 199.3 196. 4 201.8 203.6 | 204.8 210, 4 215.5 | 217.8} 218.4 144) 049 
Memphis, Tenn............] 217.1 | 215.3 | 2165.6) 2149) 211.9] 212.2] 217.1 | 217.9) 219.0] 223.7] 227.8] 227.1] 229.8] 1538) a) 
Milwaukee, Wig ..... ...] 201.6] 205.6) 204.9! 205.8] 203.2] 200.8] 2065] 205.0] 207.5 | 211.2] 216.3] 2188) 218.3] 1443] oO) Dairy 
Minneapolis, Minn.........] 190.6 104.3 | 193.5 | 103.1]; 1924] 190.1 | 195.3] 1056] 197.8 | 2022] 206.0] 200.2) 208.2] 137.5 | 55 ie 
Ph Mit commangowudeil, Me 7.9 | 204.6 | 203. 9 206.9 | 207.4 214.5 211.8 | 211.3 213.8 222. 1 222.7 | 222.5 149.8 ne 
Newark, N. J -aue-ceef 198.5] 199.6 | 1985] 199.7] 1097.6} 196.3 | 200.1 201.2} 203.9 | 205.8] 211.1] 2126] 2128 { 147.9 a M 
New Haven, Conn... ... 194.7} 198.5) 194.3] 1043] 193.6] 190.9] 195.1 | 194.6] 199.6] 203.5] 205.3) 205.6! 2083] 140.4 = 
New Orleans, La seccutll Gee 215.2 210.1 212.4 211.0} 210.2 | 2213.2 216. 1 218.0 220, 5 227.7 | 228.5 | 233.2 157. 6 TA Rese: 
i & see 204. 1 203. 4 202, 2 203. 7 202. 4 200. 0 205. 3 204.3 208. 7 211.5 216.2} 216.9); 217.9 149.2 | 95.8 Frui 
Norfolk, Va... eee 206.9 | 204.9 205. 2 203. 5 202.0 208. 7 209.8; 211.8 217.1 220.2 | 220.5 216.9 146.0 | 93.8 
Omaha, Nebr ---eef 196.2] 201.1 | 196.9] 106.4] 196.5] 195.7] 198.0] 203.1] 205.6) 210.2) 210.3] 211.1) 208.6), 139.5 | 923 
Peorla, Tl sone] 214.6] 218.9) 212.4) 211.1] 210.8] 207.9) 215.7] 216.8) 218.0) 2221] 230.3] 230.8) 224.9) 151.3] 8.4 ¥ 
Philadelphia, Pa ...........] 195.2] 1987] 198.1 | 197.9] 196.7] 105.0 | 200.4] 1003] 2020] 2084/ 2120/ 2125) 210.9 143.5) 93. 
Pittsburgh, Ps..............] 205.3 208. 8 | 208. 0 206. 1 204. 6 202. 2 208. 0 208.0} 211.0 215.1 219.5 | 220.9} 222.3 147, 1 92.5 
Portland, Maine... = 104.7 197.2 191.1 190. 0 191.5 189.7 194.3 195. 0 198. 0 204.1 207.0} 209.8! 209.7 138.4 | 959 
Portland, Oree _.. “= 214.0 | 219.4 218.8] 221.6] 22251 220.4 | 2242] 223.5) 222.9] 227.7) 231.4] 234.1] 233.7] 1584] %1 
Providence, R.T............] 209.7] 208.9 | 206.5 | 206.8] 206.4] 202.9] 210.1] 200.2] 211.7] 218.4) 223.8] 227.2] 22049] 144.9] 0% 
Richmond, Va ee de 195.8 | 197.5 | 195.0] 195.5} 197.1 193.5 | 200.3 | 201.5 | 203.6 | 200.7] 214.1] 211.7} 200.4); 1938.4] 98 
Rochester, N. Y ......... 197.5 | 199.3 | 1983 | 1943] 108.3] 1021] 195.5] 196.5] 196.7 | 200.7] 207.3] 200.7) 211.2{ 142.5 ng 
| 
St. Louls, Mo._... ™ 206.8} 212.8) 207.8] 207.5] 207.6] 207.1 | 2124] 2122] 213.1 | 217.4] 223.0] 225.3) 2242] 147.4} 938 
St. Paul, Minn... ial 189.1 192.3 | 191.6] 191.0! 1004 188.9 192.9 192. 1 194.8 199.7 | 203.1] 204.6) 204.7 | 137.3 43 
Salt Lake City, Utah. .._.. 204.9} 207.5 | 206.6) 206.6} 207.3 | 207.4] 211.8 | 200.8) 208.8) 211.2) 2147] 216.0] 217.1! 1517) 8 ) 
Ban Francisco, Calif.. __.. 212.6 | 215.5 | 215.3 | 2221) 216.3! 219.3 | 223.2] 221.1 | 219.5 | 223.0] 224.2] 2243] 223.2] 1555] 338 
Savannah, Ga.. whtes 210.2) 217.1 213.2} 2122) 2124 | 208.5 | 215.3 | 216.0} 215.0 | 219.2) 222.4] 223.38] 228.3) 158.5 | 067 
| ! 
Scranton, Pa... cenee[ 202.7 | 204.1 | 202.6) 2022] 201.1 | 196.0] 201.6 | 201.1] 2028] 200.2) 213.2] 217.3] 218.2) 144.0] 9 
Seattle, Wash... .. 205.8 | 2085 | 209.3) 2128] 213.5 | 213.6] 2144] 211.8] 213.4] 217.6) 221.0] 221.9) 223.4) 151.6] 94.5 
Springfield, 0 Me _--f 208.4] 214.0! 207.8] 2080) 207.5 | 206.0] 2140] 214.4] 215.2] 219.5| 226.4] 227.0| 224.9/ 150.1 | 1 Bev 
ashington, D. O.. 200.4 | 202.2) 201.2] 200.1) 1988) 195.2 | 2024] 201.8] 203.5 | 209.2] 2129] 214.9] 21681) 145.5] 41 Fat 
Wichita, Kans! : Zz 210.7 | 216.4 | 214.0] 215.3} 216.1 | 213.0] 219.0 | 220.4; 222.2 | 220.0 | 223.0) 224.7) 226.7) 154.4 |----.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.'......] 198.9 | 200.6 | 197.8} 1983] 197.8 195.6 | 203.7 | 206.6} 206.1] 212.7] 215.6) 215.8] 212.9) 145.3 |-.--.. 
! June 1040100, reports lost in the mails. Index for Feb. 15 reflects the correct level of food Bug 
* Estimated index based on half the usual sample of reports. Remaining prices for New Orleans. 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 






























































Aver- Indexes 1935-39100 
a 
Commodity pr ce 
uly | July | June | Ma Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1949 | 1949 1949 194 1949 | 1949 | 1049 | 1049 | 1948 | 1048 1948 | 1948 | 1048 1948 1939 
Cereals and bakery products: ies 
Cc : 8 
Flour, wheat__.......-.. 5pounds..| 47.4 | 183.9 | 184.9 | 186.3 | 186.0 | 186.3 | 186.4 | 187.0 | 185.7 | 184.0 | 184.2 | 184.9 | 185.7 | 188.9 82.1 
Care menes........-c-oc- 11 ounces.-| 16.9 | 179.0 | 178.7 | 178.6 | 178.2 | 178.0 | 177.8 | 177.4 | 177.8 | 177.6 | 177.2 | 177. 177.1 | 176.8 2.7 
GE tkcncanenemseen pound..| 8.7 | 181.7 | 181.7 | 184.6 | 184.7 | 185.1 | 186.4 | 189.0 | 194.9 | 190.5 | 210.5 | 214.0 | 215.2 | 215.5 90.7 
DETTE ccdinubecaccesd .---.-d0..--| 18.7 | 104.9 | 104.6 | 106.6 | 107.5 | 107.3 | 107.4 | 107.2 | 107.6 | 100.4 | 112.1 | 121.1 | 121.5 | 120.6 (*) 
Rolled oats §_..........- 20 ounces..} 16.4 | 149.0 | 149.2 | 149.3 | 150.0 | 151.8 | 152.2 | 155.5 | 155.8 | 155.2 | 155.5 | 155.6 | 155.4 | 155.2 (?) 
Bakery products: 
OD. .cobhcgneancee pound..| 14.0 | 164.2 | 164.3 | 163.8 | 164.0 | 163.5 | 163.3 | 163.2 | 163.0 | 162.8 | 162.7 | 163.1 | 163.1 | 163.1 03,2 
Vanilla cookies. ...... vahetintgi do....| 44.6 | 190.8 | 190.9 | 194.0 | 104.5 | 194.4 | 194.3 | 195.6 | 194.9 | 104.1 | 193.0 | 192.4 | 191.7 | 192.1] (4) 
Mests, poultry, and fish: 
a ‘ 
eel: 
Round steak............do....| 88.9 | 263.1 | 264.6 | 246.8 | 240.7 | 234.5 | 218.5 | 248.3 | 261.1 | 269.3 | 277.3 | 202.5 | 209.5 | 204.4 102.7 
ic hclinititemene toi do_..-| 68.2 | 237.0 | 239.6 | 228.2 | 226.5 | 224.1 | 213.8 | 241.7 | 253.1 | 262.0 | 267.2 | 277.6 | 283.1 | 276.6 74 
Chuck roast_......... ---d0....| 56.0 | 249.6 | 252.0 | 236.6 7.3 | 235.0 | 224.3 | 257.7 | 276.8 | 201.6 | 301.1 | 315.0 | 322.2 | 315.5 97.1 
i do...-| 51.7 | 167.2 | 168.4 | 162.7 | 161.8 | 161.9 | 156.8 | 175.9 | 181.7 | 184.6 | 193.7 | 199.2 | 202.5 | 199.3 (4) 
ate Ll epuisieonsnegil do....| 99.7 | 249.7 | 254.7 | 248.1 | 251.5 | 250.0 | 251.9 | 248.7 | 248.7 | 248.4 | 253.6 | 258.5 | 259.6 | 256.1 | 101.1 
ork: 
ee do....| 77.3 | 234.6 | 252.4 | 229.5 .6 | 223.5 | 201.6 | 203.4 | 204.6 | 219.7 | 254.1 | 278.6 | 276.5 | 252.7 90. 8 
Bacon, sliced...........- do....| 64.5 | 169.4 | 168.4 | 166.9 | 176.8 | 178 8 | 179.5 | 190.0 | 195.8 | 200.7 | 207.0 | 207.2 | 206.3 | 204.5 80. 0 
Ham, whole_..........-- do....| 65.4 | 222.5 | 218.6 | 211.3 | 221.2 | 217.2 | 213.3 | 222.6 | 233.3 | 227.2 | 280.4 | 253.3 | 251.1 | 244.2 02.7 
. aoe RRS do..--| 34.0 | 163.1 | 161.9 | 161.4 | 167.5 | 169.7 | 171.1 | 191.6 | 211.6 | 200.1 | 200.2 | 196.1 | 194.1 | 196.0 69. 0 
am 
tuk Aint iesnncnieninanens do....| 76.5 | 269.7 | 282.8 | 279.8 | 275.3 | 244.5 | 232.1 | 238.1 | 242.4 | 250.4 | 253.4 | 200.7 | 270.8 | 270.4 05. 7 
I  ndetthivadonimintiieoetinad a Peery 182.8 | 184.4 | 190.5 | 201.2 | 198.9 | 199.0 | 208.9 | 208.0 | 200.6 | 204.0 | 209.4 | 207.8 | 209.3 04. 6 
Frying chickens: § 
New York dressed ® _...- ae 8 aa ae = (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
me Dressed and drawn '__._-  “SEFi gS | le eT Gee ee Bape (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (‘) (4) (‘) 
SD: 
Fish (fresh, frozen) *.__...-.- do...-| (% 251.1 | 252.2 | 254.5 | 261.4 | 266 8 | 267.2 | 272.4 | 268.5 | 268.1 | 270.2 | 264.0 | 254.4 | 253.9 08. 8 
Salmon, pink *.__....16-ounce can..| 57.6 | 439.0 | 454.4 | 458.4 | 460.7 | 462 7 | 466.3 | 468.3 | 466.0 | 467.0 | 452.6 | 420.2 | 417.1 | 408! 07.4 
Dairy products: 
| es pound..} 70.2 | 192.9 | 193.2 | 194.6 | 197.0 | 201 8 | 203.6 | 205.9 | 207.6 | 205.7 | 212.7 | 232.7 | 245.6 | 252.0 84.0 
Cheese. .........-...............do....] 51.2 | 225.8 | 226.4 | 226.5 | 227.5 | 2:0 9 | 234.0 | 245.8 | 246.8 | 246.6 | 250.0 | 264.1 | 268.6 | 262.1 92.3 
Milk, fresh (delivered) ........- quart..| 20.6 | 168.4 | 167.9 | 168.4 | 170.1 | 176.2} 177.5 | 170.9 | 184.6 | 185.3 | 186.0 | 185.4 | 182.0 | 177.1 97.1 
Milk, fresh (grocery)............do....] 19.4 | 172.2 | 171.6 | 171.6 | 174.4 | 179 8 | 182.4 | 185.7 | 189.4 | 191.4 | 191.1) 189.4 | 187.8 | 182.1 96 3 
Milk, evaporated._._..1434-ounce can..| 12.8 | 179.2 | 180.5 | 181.9 | 186.5 | 192 5 | 200.2 | 204.6 | 208.0 | 210.0 | 216.9 | 920.8 | 218.3 | 212.8] 93.9 
Fees: Eggs, fresh...................dozen..| 70.7 | 204.1 | 198.0 | 190.9 | 183.8 | 180.1 | 179.6 | 209.6 | 217.3 | 244.3 | 288.0} 226.6 | 220.2 | 204.3 90.7 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
Apples. ...................pound..| 12.0 | 248.1 | 309.9 | 311.4 | 306.2 | 280.8 | 275.5 | 255.7 | 241.5 | 220.1 | 220.7 | 216.7 | 225.1 | 265.3 81.6 
I ST do....| 17.0 | 280.7 | 284.3 | 274.1 | 272.8 | 275 2 | 272.7 | 267.7 | 269.3 | 270.6 | 269.9 | 269.3 | 270.7 | 260.3 97.3 
Oranges, size 200...........dozen..| 61.0 | 215.5 | 209.0 | 194.2 | 173.2 | 175.8 | 165.7 | 168.4 | 153.7 | 151.0 | 192.1 | 187.2 | 183.3 | 160.2 06. 9 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green...............pound..| 18.4 | 168.5 | 175.0 | 186.8 | 209.4 | 194.3 | 222.0 | 234.6 | 373.3 | 224.9 155.1 | 172.0 | 176.0 | 187.7 61,7 
Cabbage. ...................do. ..| 6.3 | 164.2 | 170.0 | 214.3 | 197.8 | 211.9 | 170.2 | 163.7 | 142.5 | 133.7 | 139.7 | 136.5 | 139.2 | 155.1 | 103.2 
ES RG bunch..| 10.0 | 187.2 ; 188.9 | 187.4 | 181.0 | 184 3 | 196.7 | 109.9 | 194.9 | 184.3 | 191.6 | 100.8 | 183.6 | 202.1 84.9 
el este head..| 12.9 | 156.5 | 131.8 | 163.6 | 243.2 | 223.3 | 220.2 | 185.9 | 170.8 | 168.9 | 163.0 | 186.2 | 143.1] 177.8 97.4 
ie AA .----pound..| 7.7 | 186.6 | 204.3 | 187.8 | 155.3 | 148 1 | 153.9 | 165.7 | 156.9 | 154.6 | 147.8 | 154.2 | 176.3 | 261.9 86. 8 
St tiemencndnencs 15 pounds..| 84.2 | 233.5 | 259.7 | 271.6 | 246.5 | 237.2 | 237.9 | 225.5 | 998.3 | 199.1 | 202.4] 210.8 | 223.5 | 248.4 v1.9 
te i EEE a Me pound..| ('') | 177.2 | 143.8 | 154.2 | 190.4 | 213 8 | 250.4 | 202.3 | 163 2) 155.1 | 161.2 | 183.9 | 205.0] 174.7 | 118.4 
Sweetpotatoes..............- do....| (1) | 322.6 | 330.4 | 312.4 | 268.5 | 234.2 | 220.9 211.4 | 198.1 | 181.9 | 181.1 | 196.2 | 235.5 | 286.9] 116.7 
Canned fruits: 
EE No. 236 can..| 31.2 | 161.6 | 163.5 | 166.8 | 168.4 | 168 2 168.4 | 169.0 | 198.2 | 168.2 | 166.5 | 165.1 | 163.0 | 161.6 12.3 
Re nccccocncceceseses do....| 40.0 | 183.7 | 182.5 | 182.2 | 182.5 | 182.5 | 182.6 | 180.4 | 481.3 | 178.1 | 176.2 | 174.4 | 170.0 | 168.5 06.0 
anned vegetables: 
hime wabiemenanian No. 2can..| 19.3 | 155.7 | 155.7 | 156.9 | 158.8 | 169 8 | 159.4 | 160.2 | 160.4 | 159.7 | 100.2 | 159.3 | 158.8 | 158.6 88. 4 
ee RE as do....| 14.8 | 113.5 | 113.8 | 113.8 | 115.0 | 115.3 | 117.0 | 117.1 | 447.9 | 117.5 | 116.7 | 116.9 | 115.8 | 113.5 RO, 8 
tl iecenceseccsers do....| 15.4 | 171.8 | 174.5 | 175.2 | 175.4 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 179.6 | 199 9 | 181.4 | 181.3 | 183.2 | 182 6 | 184.7 92. 6 
Dried fruits: Pranes...........pound..| 23.3 | 228.9 226.9 | 226.2 | 226.4 | 224.0 | 220.9 | 218.9 | 916.6 | 211.6 | 209.1 | 205.6 | 204.7 | 204.9 04.7 
Dried wepeeebtes: Navy beans...do....| 16.4 | 223.1 | 223.9 | 225.7 | 227.4 | 230 0 | 226.4 | 239.1 | 946.2 | 255.7 | 278.2] 311.6 | 312.9 | 309.7 84, 
Beverages: Coffee. .......-- CS aaa do....| 52.2 207.8 | 207.2 | 206.8 | 207.8 | 208.1 | 208.6 | 208.3 | o07.4 | 206.0 | 205.5 | 205.2 | 204.9 | 204.8 | 03.4 
Fats and oils: 
Lard... .........................d0....| 17.9 | 120.1 | 121.4 | 121.2 | 125.0 | 131.2 | 133.2 | 163.2 | 181.0 | 101.4 | 196.1 | 108.5 | 197.3 | 198.1 bs), 2 
Hydrogenated veg. shortening do....| 33.9 | 163.7 | 165.4 | 167.1 | 174.9 | 176.9 | 187.1 | 197.2 | 202.8 | 204.9 205.6 | 207.3 | 209.6 | 220.3 03.9 
ONE. . caccccosccace-as pint..| 34.0 | 140.2 | 143.0 | 145.9 | 149.2 | 151.6 | 156.1 | 169.3 162. 7 | 163.7 | 165.7 | 168.6 | 168.3 | 168.4 (*) 
— AEA ATT pound..| 28.7 | 157.7 | 159.0 | 161.3 | 170.5 | 181.9 | 186.7 | 199.0 | 208.6 | 213.4 | 220.4 | 220.8 | 236.3 | 240.1 v2.6 
Sugar and sweets: | 
Sich. osksdviwosninicomnee do....| 9.8 | 177.1 | 177 176.9 | 177.1 | 176.5 | 175.1 | 174.2 | 173.8 | 174.2 174.0 | 174.0 | 173.2 | 171.8 95. 6 








' July 1947= 100. 

* Index not computed. 

' February 1943 = 100). 

* Not priced in earlier period. 


‘ New specifications introduced in April 1949, in place of roasting chickens, 


* Priced in 29 cities. 
? Priced in 27 cities, 
§ 1938-30 = 100. 

* Average price not computed. 
10 Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 
11 Inadequate quotations. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
— 
| 
Fuel Chem Mis. = cn — 
. com- 
Al Hides | ‘Tex. | and | Metals) puna. | icals | 0G) celis- | Raw | Semi | Manu-| ogi | “it 
com. | Farm and | tile | light- | 824. | in and | ‘2f | neous | mate- | MANU | fac | “ties —— 
Year and month prod- | Foods | leather metal + nish- fac- | tured erceyt mmo 
modi- | ‘nets rod. | Prod- | ing rod. | mate- | allied ing com- | rials | tored prod- | @Xcept | farm All co’ 
thes 2 prod | ‘ucts | mate- | Prod: | ‘rials | prod- | ,'D6 | modi- fees, | Bees: | "term | pred. Ma parm ove’ 
rials ucts ties prod- | ucts Grains. 
ucts? | and Livest 
foods 3 Lis 
~ ~ Meters Other ! 
1913: Average. ..... | 6°.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 66.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69. 4 60.0) mo Foods----- 
Dt ENTE 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79.1 62.9 77.9 56.7 88.1 67.3 67.8 66.9 65.7 | at? Dairy | 
1918: November..../ 136.3 | 160.3 | 128.6 | 131.6] 1426 | 1148) 143.5/ 101.8/ 178.0) 08.2) 1428] 1888) 1627) 130.4] 131.0| 129; Cereal 
1920: May.........| 167.2 | 160.8] 147.8 | 103.2/ 1883] 1608] 165.8) 1644] 173.7 | 143.3| 176.85] 163.4| 253.0] 187.8] 1654| |», Fruits 
1929: Aversge......| 96.3 | 104.9/ 99.9/ 1001) 064/ 83.0] 1005) 95.4) 04.0) 04.3) 826/ 97.6) 03.9) O15) O83) gy, — 
1992: Average...... | 64.8/ 482] 61.0) 729/ 64.9/ 703] 802) 714] 73.9) 75.1] 644) 585.1) 503) 70.3/ 682) nH, M 
1080: Average......| 77.1 | 66.3) 70.4) 96.6| 60.7) 73.1) O44) 905) 76.0) 863/ 748] 702) 77.0) 80.4] 705) 3 Other | 
Auguet.... naee| 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89.6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9) mH} Hides and 
1940: Average...... | 7%6/ 67.7) 71.3) 100.8) 73.8) 71.7) 96.8) 041.8) 77.0) 885) 77.3) 71.9] 701] 81.6| ~ 80.8 | 83 Shoes - 
des 
1941: Average... | 87.3 | 824) 827/ 1083) 84.8) 762) 084) 103.2) 84.4) 04.3) 820) 835) 86.9) 891) 883) a9, pon 4 
December....| 9836| 04.7/ 96.5] 1148] O18] 784] 10833/ 1078] 0904] 1011] 87.6) 923] 96:1] 06/ 933) «@; Other 
1042: Average..... 98.8 105. 9 09.6 117.7 96.9 78. 5 103.8 | 110.2 05. 5 102.4 89.7 100.6 92.6 98. 6 97.0 | Q5 8 
1943: Average..... 103.1 122. 6 1068. 6 117.5 07.4 80.8 103. 8 111.4 04.9 102.7 92.2; 112.1 92.9 100.1 98.7 6.9 Textile pr 
1044: Average. .... 104. 0 123.3 104. 9 114.7 08. 4 83. 0 103. 8 115. 95.2 | 104.3 93. 6 113.2 04.1 100. 8 99.6 ORF = 
1045: Average..... 106, 8 128. 2 108. 2 118.1 100.1 84.0 104.7 117.8 95. 2 104.5 04.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 | 0.7 Hosier 
BE nom | 105, 7 126.9 106. 4 118.0 99. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104.5 04.8 116.3 96. 5 101.8 100.9 90.9 — 
1046: Average...... ; 321.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 132. 6 101.4 111.6 100.3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 100, § Woole 
iy aE 112.9 140.1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129.9 06. 4 110.4 98. 5 126.3 105. 7 107.3 106.7 105.8 Other 
Novem her 139.7 169. 8 165. 4 172.5 131.64 04.5 130. 2 145. 6 118.9 118.2 106. 5 153.4 129.1 134. 132 9 } 120.7 Fuel and 
1047; Average 152.1 181.2 168. 7 182. 4 141.7 108. 7 145.0 179.7 127.3 131.1 115.5 165.6 | 148.5 146.0 145.5 | 138.9 Antht 
1048: Average....../ 165.1 | 188.3] 179.1 | 1888] 149.8] 134.2] 163.6 | 199.1] 135.7] 144.5] 120.5] 178.4] 158.0] 159.4] 159.8| 151, oe 
July Hs 168.8 195. 2 188. 3 189, 2 150, § 135.9 162, 2 200. 0 135. 7 144.5 120.3 184.3 157.5 162.7 162.8 | 151.4 Elect 
August.....¢|] 160.8 191.5 189.8 188. 4 150.4 136. 4 171.0 203. 8 133. 2 145.4 119.7 182.3 161.2 164. 6 164.7 | 153.3 Gas.. 
September? 168.9 189. 9 186. 9 187.4 149.3 136.9 172.0 204.1 134. 5 146. 6 119.9 181.0 160. 4 164.0 164.1 | 153.6 Petro 
October... 165. 4 183, 5 178. 2 185. 5 148, 3 137.3 172.4 203. 7 135. 5 147.5 119.0 177.0 160.0 160.3 161. 2 153.4 
November... 14.0 180.8 174.3 186, 2 147.4 137.6 173.3 203. 1 134.4 148. 2 119.2 175.2 161.0 158.8 160.1 153.6 Metals an 
December r 162. 4 177.3 170.2 185.3 146.7 137.2 173.8 202. 2 131.1 148.4 118.5 172. 2 160.8 157.6 158.9 } 153.1 Agric 
1040: Jannary - 100.61 172.5 165.8 184.8 146.1 137.1 175.6 22.3 126.3 148.1 117.3 169.3 160. 4 154. 2 157.8 182.9 F 
February... . .| 158. 1 168. 3 161.5 182.3 145. 2 135. 9 175. 5 201. 5 122.8 148.3 115.3 165. 8 159. 6 164.0 155.7 | 1651.8 Iron ‘ 
ST deoddne 58, 4 171.5 162.9 180. 4 143.8 134.3 174.4 200.0 121.1 148. 0 115.7 167.3 156. 9 154.1 155.3 | 150.7 Moto 
April aeehnt 156.9 170. 5 162.9 179.9 142. 2 132. 0 171.8 196. 5 117.7 147.0 115.6 165. 8 153. 1 153. 0 153.7 | 1489 F 
a | 155.7 171.2 143.8 179.2 140. 5 130.1 168 4 193. 9 118.2 146. 2 113.5 165.9 | ¢ 149.4 151.5 152.1 | 146.8 T 
iiiicannessasals Ge 168. 5 162. 4 178. 8 139. 2 129.9 | ° 166.6 191.4 116.8 | ° 145.1 |* 111.0 164.3 | © 146.5 |° 150.5 |¢ 151.0 | © 145.4 Nonf 
TEcccccscaeel LRG 165, 8 161.3 | 177.6 138. 2 129. 9 167.4 189.1 118.1 143. 2 110. 2 163. 0 146.0 149.7 150. 5 145. ( Plum 
Buildin, 
' BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary available in summary form since 1947 for all commodities; al] commodities — 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or ucers or are less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products; fue! and Lum 
ices prevaliing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated lighting materials; metals and metal products; and building materials Pain 
m i-day-a-week —— the monthly index from an average of these Weekly indexes are also available for the subgroups of grains, livestock, rial 
prices. onthly indexes for the last 2 months are liminary. meats, and hides and skins. ] 
The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 2 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The ] 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly Plan 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- Stru 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Inder,” in nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices Othe 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor ria 
Mimeogrephed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving vehicles were not produced for genera! civilian sale and the Bureau carrid 
month!y indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups Apri! 1942 prices forward in each computation through Septem ber 1946. Chemica 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are © Corrected. = 
el 
Dru 
cel 
Fert 
Mix 
Oils 
Housefu 
Fur 
Fur 
Miscells 
Tire 
Cat 
Pap 
Ru 
Oth 
—_-__—— 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 






















































































[1926 = 100] 
1949 1946 1939 
Group and subgroup 
May | Apr Mar. Feb. Dec. | Nov June | Aug. 
\J] commodities *.......--.- 155.7 | 156.9} 158.4] 158.1 |__ 162.4 | _ 164.0 112.9 75.0 
products....---.------ 171.2] 170.5} 171.5] 168.3 177. 180.8 140. 1 61.0 
ret rains > kt Se am 159.9} 163.8) 162.6] 157.2 171.1] 171.1 151.8 51.5 
Livestock and poultry * 191.5] 189.0] 195.0] 187.2 204.6 | 213.4 137.4 66.0 
Livestock..........- 207.7 | 202.4) 209.5) 201.1 221.7 | 234.1 143. 4 67.7 
Other farm products- -.- 160.8 160. 0 158. 6 158. 9 161.4 162. 6 137.5 60. 1 
ee 163.8 | 162.9) 162.9] 161.5 170.2 | 174.3 L 112.9 67.2 
Dairy progasts. ee 145.9 147.2 154.8 159.8 171.2 170.7 ’ 127.3 67.9 
Cereal products........- 145.1] 145.3 | 146.5] 146.7 150.0 | 150.5 .5] 101.7 71.9 
Fruits and Copeneittes. 167.3 158. 1 151.7 152.3 139.8 | 139.6 5 136. 1 58. 5 
poultry, an 
Oe ae 215.2 | 216.0} 214.8} 205.1 220.8 | 227.4 ’ -8 | 110.1 73.7 
pO ES cl 227.0} 224.9] 222.4] 212.5 230.8 | 240.0) 255.0 2] 116.6 78.1 
Other foods.....-...---- 128.5 | 127.6 | 126.6 | 127.5 140.9 | 149.4] 150.4 8.4 98. 1 60.3 
mite -_ leather products-. 179.2} 179.9] 180.4] 182.3 185.3 | 186.2] 185.5 .2] 122.4 2.7 
Hes. Semete ORE 184.0 186. 9 187.8 187.8 188. 0 188. 1 189.7 3 129. 5 100.8 
ohio and skins.......-.- 188. 2 183. 4 181.8 185.9 197.2 206. 0 202. 0 .3 121.5 77.2 
et casaclitinitiindas 177.4 | 177.8 | 178.9] 183.9 186.5 | 183.8 | 180.4 2] 110.7] 84.0 
Other leather products. 144.6 | 144.7] 145.6] 145.4 148.6 | 148.6 | 148.6 9] 115.2) = 97.1 
Textile sm ee 140.5 | 142.2] 143.8] 145.2 146.7 | 147.4] 148.3 8] 109.2 67.8 
PRE. SE 146.0 146.4 147.1 147.3 148.8 149.1 148. 8 a 120.3 81.5 
a = nme ee 172.6 | 176.2] 180.1] 184.8 189.2} 191.2] 195.0 38] 139.4 65. 5 
Hosiery and underwear. 100. 4 101.2 101.2 101.3 103.7 104. 0 104.3 .7 75.8 61.5 
Rayon and nylon *...... 40.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 41.8 ' .7 30. 2 28. 5 
[pS 50.1 50.1 50.1 50.1 46.4 46.4 .4 (2) 44.3 
Woolen and worsted - - -- 159.7} 160.9] 161.8] 162.1 159.6 | 159.6 4] 112.7 75.5 
Other textile products... 179.1 | 180.9] 184.9] 186.9 190.0; 190.5 .5] 112.3 63.7 
Fuel and lighting materials. 130.1 | 132.0] 1343] 135.9 137.2 | 137.6 5.9| 87.8 72.6 
f ESE © 133.7 135. 0 137.9 138. 0 136. 4 136. 4 .6 106. 1 72.1 
Bituminous coal. .-.....- 188.9} 190.7] 195.2] 196.9 195.4 | 195.1 3.1 132. 8 06.0 
| ES 222. 7 222. 8 222.9 222.9 219.0 219.0 .3 133. 5 104. 2 
| — momated Se ee 68.2 67.9 67.9 68. 5 67.7 67.3 6.4 67.2 75.8 
a il ls eel 90.9 92.3 92.8 91.9 91.1 92.6 4 79.6 86. 7 
| and products 110.7} 113.3] 115.9] 118.7 122.0] 122.8 1 64.0 61.7 
—— —r a 2 168. 4 171.8 174.4 175. 5 173.8 173.3 2.2 112.2 93, 2 
cult machinery 
and equipment '_.__.. 144.3] 144.3] 144.2] 144.2 144.0] 143.6 1] 104.5 03. 5 
Farm machinery '--- 146.7 146.7 | 146.7] 146.7 146.5 | 146.1 3 104.9 94.7 
Iron and steel..........- 165.1 | 166.2} 168.3] 169.1 165.4 | 165.0 2] 110.1 95.1 
Motor vehicles *......-- 175.0 | 175.8} 175.2] 175.8 175.7 175.3 8. 2 135. 5 92.5 
Passenger cars *_._-- 182.4 | 183.3 | 182.5] 183.2 183.3 | 183.2 5.0] 142.8 05.6 
0 Se 142.0 142.1 142.4 142.4 142.0 140.3 .3 104.3 77.4 
Nonferrous metals-.._--. ©138.2| 156.4] 168.4] 172.5 172.5 | 171.4 3.7 99.2 74.6 
Plumbing and heating... °154.8 154.9 155. 3 156. 1 157.3 157.3 5.5 106. 0 79.3 
Building materials_..-.....- 193.9 | 196.5} 200.0] 201.5 202.2 | 203.1 .O} 129.9 89. 6 
Brick and tile 160.8 | 160.8] 162.4] 162.4 160.5 | 160.4 8.5 121.3 90. 5 
Cement................. 134.3] 134.3] 134.3] 134.3 133.4 | 133.6 2.1] 102.6 91.3 
eat al ae ame 285. 2 290. 6 204. 7 296. 9 305. 9 311.2 8.5 176.0 90.1 
nt an nt mate- 
oe ie Sa 157.4] 157.9] 162.3] 165.3 161.2} 161.4 7] 108.6 82.1 
Prepared paint... 151.3] 151.3] 151.3] 151.3 142.9 | 142.9 2.9 99.3 92.9 
Paint materials. ___- 167.1 | 168.1 177.4 | 183.8 184.3 | 184.6 3.8) 120.9 71.8 
Plumbing and heating _- ©154.8] 154.9] 155.3] 156.1 157.3 | 157.3 5.5 | 106.0 79.3 
egg dr te ae 178.8 | 178.8] 178.8] 178.8 178.8 | 178.8 9.6} 420.1 107.3 
er bu g mate- 
a ee 170.5 | 173.8] 178.3] 179.1 176.9 | 175.6 -1}] 118.4 89. 5 
Contents and allied prod- 
iit etehiconneacdseen 118.2 117.7 121.1 122.8 131.1 134. 4 06. 4 74.2 
" Chao sol il 116.9 117.2 118.4 119.5 123.4 125.8 98. 0 83.8 
an pharma- , 
ceutical materials_____ 123.6 123.0 142. 4 148.9 151.5 152.0 109. 4 77.1 
Fertilizer materials______ 118.9} 119.7] 119.6] 120.8 120.1 | 119.5 82.7 65.5 
ixed fertilizers.....___ 108.3 | 108.3] 1083] 108.3 108.3 | 107.9 86. 6 73.1 
Oils and fats............ 127.0 | 121.2] 129.3] 131.7 179.4} 195.1 102. 1 40. 6 
Housefurnishing goods... _- 146.2] 147.0] 148.0] 148.3 148.4] 148.2 110.4] 85.6 
Furnishings..........__. 151.9 | 152.4] 153.9] 154.2 153.6 | 153.6 114. 5 90.0 
Furniture *............. 140.3 | 141.6] 1421] 1423 143.1] 142.8 108. 5 81.1 
Miscellaneous............__- 113.5 | 115.6] 115.7] 115.3 118.5} 119.2 98. 5 73.3 
ieee and tubes *_...____ 64. 5 64. 6 64. 6 64.7 66. 2 66. 2 65.7 59. & 
P attle feed...........__. 213.8} 231.9] 209.2] 190.4 217.1 | 217.9 197.8 68. 4 
aper and pulp._.._.__. 163.3 | 165.1] 167.2] 168.0 169.5 | 169.9 115.6 80. 0 
Paperboard......__. 149.3 | 153.9] 155.5] 157.6 161.7 | 162.2 115.6 66. 2 
Siintpacccccccce 155.7] 156.6| 158.4] 158.4 158.4 | 158.4 107.3 83.9 
R Wood Paenecdncs b 216.8 219. 2 223.7 227.3 233. 6 226.0 154.1 69.6 
ubber, crude.__..._._. t 37.4] 38.9] 40.0] 388 38.9| 40.4 46.2 34.9 
aa syathetie 121.5 122.4 124.2 125. 6 126. 4 129. 5 130. 5 101.0 81.3 
one e 
eee Eo nce 128. 5 131.3 134.9 140. 4 143.0 153.7 157.0 101.3 78.9 
' See footnote 1, table D-7. 3 See footnote 2, table D-7. 4 Not available. t Revised. 
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E: Work Stoppages TABLE 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ! 






























































































































































a 
—_—_— 
Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages Man-days Peaawe Month 
Month and year Best ee, 
nning Beginning 
in month or | 12 effect dur | i month or | Mefectdur-| womber Feces ¢ 
ing month ing month Mated 
year year Working time 
— —, 
1936-39 9 Grennpe. noan coqsecodsescoencougnessoaseseans Cy a OL, aaa 16, 900, 000 1 o Pe 
desditden scccesenuovecuddnescoenrbescecensmeneand | SeoneRaR ee ye eee) 38, 000, 000 “0 
ee es a are er 4 i ledsbuendosqudntia 8 | See 116, 000, 000 14 
Saw SS —_- svbeéetocenecounecoeuted | EI > | f See: 34, 600, 000 ao 
NCEE i RE CET) MOE es spalbclihesdudediads ST do cabacapihalll | __) aRat nge 34, 100, 000 7 
ES EE OE A ERS Ted 304 614 218, 000 307, 000 2, 670, 000 9p 
DEAL. .. ocbuticodscedchentpinitignseddlinndniiniiin 355 603 143, 000 232, 000 2, 100, 000 ‘= 
DD nabaddsacpiwetnuednbaviitntlbditiandetciiil 200 553 158, 000 267, 000 2, 540, 000 : 
i cdubstniedntsdidccqnédibimenieditnedpipiinhe 256 468 110, 000 194, 000 2, 060, 000 ‘? _ 
LEIS LIN A AAI AER. HE R : 216 388 111, 000 189, 000 1, 910, 000 os TT 
December........ recon ccccecccacssccccosonscocecoccs 144 283 40, 500 93, 100 713, 000 ‘oy 1936..--- 
9960s DORRIT. coccenadodeaseqndantnscecnncnepesdpesosccnes 225 400 70, 000 110, 000 800, 000 1! oat 
February ? aiain su eceuedoodsouccedeceecdosseces 225 350 80, 000 120, 000 650, 000 , 1046....0<: 
March ?_..... sddeudeséanndonestibbedpinéeas 275 400 500, 000 540, 000 3, 600, 000 4 1041... <<<: 
ABET 9. ccccoccasccndesecenccectebccecocenncacdceces 400 500 175, 000 225, 000 1, 800, 000 9 1048... 
DEEEE Disb cundindtnisedsinbinecedhdlishbaaindiiibbdndnathil 450 600 250, 000 320, 000 3, 200, 000 . 
PGs, sncqchcncbodnéndintionemtatis poabahdibirerenaint | 375 550 575, 000 660, 000 4. 600, 000 } 1948: July 
July? es Rie © . ana 300 525 110, 000 225, 000 2, 100, 000 Aug 
(All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not ~ 
involving six or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or indys. Nov 
are included tn reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- tries w hose employees are made idle as 4 result of material or service shortages De 
ers involved” and “‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 1 Preliminary estimates. ae: 
. . © 1949: Jan 
F: Building and Construction Feb 
- Tasie F~1: Expenditures for New Construction ! Ma 
[Value of work put in place] Jum 
July 
Expenditures (in millions) __ 
, 1 Exclu 
Type of construction 1949 1948 | 1948 | 104 pnd 
| | | j Force-ace 
Aug.*| July? | June May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | Total | Total — 
- —T ee ~s | 1 Includ 
Total new construction ¢..........---.-.--. $1, 902 |$1, 853 $1,745 |$1, 585 ($1,378 |$1, 267 ‘$1,172 |$1, 203 |$1, 447 |$1, 646 |$1, 814 |$1, 901 '$1, 934 s18, 775 $14,3% a 
Se) Se | no 
Private construction. .........-.-.--------- 1,336 | 1,309 | 1,239 | 1,117 997 951 905 | 1,002 | 1,129 | 1,256 | 1,355 | 1,427 | 1,454 |14, 563 | 11,179 ‘4 Inclue 
Residential building (nonfarm)........| ‘660 | '650| '600} ‘530 | 445/ 420] 400 75| 6847| 615| 670) 707| |720| 7,223! 5.2 tional faci 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)? - 2h4 269 268 257 251 262 271 285 305 325 327 331 829 | 3,578 | 3,131 
INGOs ial......c.csscccecccscessoce 71 72 76 82 89 96) 104 110 114 116 116 116 113 | 1,307 1,702 
See 85 91 92 83 76 79 78 82 93 106 110 119 123 | 1,224; 835 
Warehouses, office and loft 
buildings. ...... _ 24 24 24 23 23 25 27 29 31 32 32 32 31 323 | 216 
Ceara, restaurants, “and & 
rages ----| 61] 67] 68] oo} 53) o] sm! ss} o2] mm] 7] 87] 92] om! an 
Other nonresidential building-_---- 108 106 100 92 86 87 89 93 98 103 101 06 93 957 54 
PT... «npnonetaccuncencacee 31 30 28 26 24 24 25 26 27 28 25 23 236; 118 
Educational. .........--..-.--- 22 21 20 19 19 20 21 22 24 25 25 24 23 239) 164 
Social and recreational......... 23 23 22 20 19 19 19 20 21 23 23 22 22 211 
Hospital and institutional sates 18 17 15 14 12 11 11 10 10 10 10 10 10 116 | ] 
Remaining types ®............. 14 15 15 13 12 13 13 15 16 17 16 15 15 155 113 
. .,. ea a 75 60 50 40 30 18 10 12 13 22 39 63 82 500 
Public utilities... seueqaeneanecacecs 337 330 321 290 271 251 224 230 264 294 319 326 323 | 3,262 | 2,338 
Rallroad .... i 37 36 34 31 27 25 27 33 36 39 38 36 | 379 ; 
Telephone and telegraph. ae 55 56 62 60 60 57 46 45 56 60 61 61 63 713 
Other public utilities... coed 246 237 223 196 180 167 153 158 175 198 219 227 224 | 2,170; 1 
Public construction......................-.-. 566 544 506 468 381 316 267 291 318 390 459 474 480 | 4,212 | 3,14 
Residential building. ..............---- 21 19 | 17 15 14 10 8 N 7 7 7 7 7 85 | 1s 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or naval facilities) ’.......... 152; 148/ 144; 141] 134] 122) 108] 120] 110) 116] 115} 109| 193! 1,087; 5 
IL, «10 na ctetiniinademenend 74 7 71 70 68 64 60 60 61 62 60 57 53 567 2 
Hospital and institutional.......... 43 40 39 36 34 31 27 28 27 27 26 2! 2 219 
All other nonresidential._.......... 35 36 34 35 32 27 21 29 22 7 20 | 27 | o- oI ! 
Military and naval facilities............ 9 9 9 9 8 9 7 7 a 11 1; 6 611 12| 137 2 
SE, chan cdhbochtedibpedegcsecces 225; 210; 185| 160] 100 68 52 68 83; 131! 186! 200) 20! 1,585. 1,3 
Sewer and water ; 51 51 51 49 46 42 41 42 45 47 49 47} 481 x 
M Iscellaneous public service enter- 
BURNS. .... codbdubnocnidiecsebebbeces 8 9 8 ) Q s 5 6 5 7 10 10 10 108 17 
Conservation and development... - 81 79 74 67 56 45 39 40 50 58 66 71 65; 597 38h 
AD GRRE PURO Sinn cccduddscoscocecsces 19 19 18 18 14 12 9 il | 12 15 17 a7} 16; 162 
1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 5’ Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential build- 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- ing are included under ‘‘Public utilities.’”’ 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value ¢ Hotels and miscellaneous buildings not elsewhere classified. 
of the volume of work accomplished during the - en period oftime. These ? Excludes expenditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy project 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the * Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems 8n¢ 
tabulations for urban building authorized and the data on value of contract local transit facilities. ; 
* Covers construction not elsewhere classified such as airports, navigatiovs! 


awards reported in table F-2 
2 Preiiminary. ‘Revised. aids, monuments, etc. 


‘Includes major additions and alterations, except for private residential 
buliding which covers new construction only. 
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TaBLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 


New Construction, by Type of Construction ! 







































































aE" 
Value (in thousands) 
Conservation and 
Building : development 
Nonresidential 
Period Total 
new con-| Air- River, | High- All 
oe. ports 3 Resi- Hospital and Ad- Rec- har- | ways | other® 
won Total | den- Edu- institutional = Other} Total | lama- aw! 
tial Total , = . | ro tion flood 
tiona an : control 
Total oe Other| gen- {ential 
eral § 

Ce $1, 533, 439) (7) $561, 394) $63,465) $497,929) (8) (8) (*) (*) (*) (*) |$#189,710| $73, 797)|$115, 913)$511, 685)$270, 650 
a 1,586,604) $4,753) 669,222) 231,071) 438,151) (8) (8) (8) (8) (*) t 225, 423} 115,612} 109,811) 355,701] 331, 505 
00 . .cdlbsdicacenses 7, 775, 497 | 579, 176/6, 130, 389) 549, 472/5,580,917) (*) (*) (*) (8) (*) (8 217,795; 150,708) 67,087| 347,988} 500,149 
1008. .cchetulescoeccs 1, 450, 252) 14,859) 549,656) 435,453) 114,203) (*) (8) (8) (8) (*) (8) 300, 405) 169, 253) 131,152) 535,784) 409, 548 
00. sabbawe ——— 1, 204,069) 24,645) 276,514) 61,186) 225, 328/$47, 692/$101, 831/$96, 123! $5, 708/$31, 159/$44, 646) 308,029] 77,005) 230,934) 657,087) 27,794 
EE 1, 690, 182) 49,718) 332,793) 8,328) 324,465) 1,417) 246, 242/168,015) 78, 227| 28,797] 48,009) 494,604) 147,021! 346,683) 769,089} 43, 978 
0M: OEP. .2000<------ 147,286) 5,211 15, 442 254 15, 188 0} 10,556; 1,493) 9,063) 1,177) 3,455) 41,947 1,327} 40,620} 78,428) 6,258 

Po) 133,698) 6,580 11, 599 120 11,479 4 8, 628 872) 7,756) 1,041] 1,806) 22,423 4,269) 18,154) 91,310 1,786 

September -....-- 130, 985; 8, 259 24,053 66 23, 987 31} 15,933] 13,273) 2,660) 2,674) 5,349] 29,091 2,959; 26,132) 65,965 3,617 

GEE « «ine 143, 856) 3,568 41, 449 785 40, 664 0} 34,475) 6,481) 27,994) 3,231) 2,958) 37,166) 19,488] 17,678] 55,747 5, 926 

November --... -- 107,157} 2,535 12, 470 2, 374 10, 096 84 7, 408 436| 6,972 844) 1,760] 35,402} 13,895) 21,507) 61,672 5,078 

December. - ... .- 165, 208} 1,039 20, 425 1, 855 18, 570 0} 13, 566 95) 13,471) 1,521} 3,483) 66,901) 22,558) 44,343) 74,085 2, 758 
1949: January.......-.- 87, 542) (*) 36, 810 7 36, 723 148 8, 122 359) 7,763) 24,784) 3,669) 14,977 7, 596 7,381) 34, 465 1, 290 

February-.---.--- 94,727} (8) 89, 110 1,970} 37,140 635; 10,023) 5,468) 4,555) 22,615) 3,867) 23,9686) 3,079) 20,887) 28, 961 2, 690 

=a 169, 357; (8) 35, 908 1, 773 34, 135 0} 25,571) 9, 410) 16,161; 1,637) 6,927) 84,332) 22,536) 61,796) 41,619 7, 498 

C0 es 117, 506) ( : 27, 054 2, 801 24, 253 0; 18, 779) 575) 18, 204 930; 4,544) 35,541) 18,77 16, 763} 52, 057 2, 854 

a 220,963; (8 44, 061 6, 245 37, 816 17} 18, 335) 750; 17,585) 13,607; 5,857) 88,553) 61,537) 27,016) &3, 750 4, 599 

OT 264, 597} te 98,351) 14, 730 83, 621 0} 53,924) 14,648) 39,276 10,418 19,279) 78,249) 26,563) 51,686) 79,390 8, 607 

a 109, =] (§ 10, 966 140 10, 826 0 7, 130 9 7, -_ 1, om 2,100} 21, 357 6,806} 14,551) 75, 420 1, 266 





! Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 
tion for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 
cover amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. 
Force-account work is done, not through a contractor, but directly by a gov- 
ernment agency, using a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance 
construction on the agency's own properties 

? Includes major additions and alterations, 

' Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under ‘“‘Other 
nonresidential’ building construction. 

‘ Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use educa- 
tional facilities program. 


SIncludes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. Includes 
contract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters at New 
York City as follows: September 1948, $497,000; January 1949, $23,810,000. 

¢ Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems, forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of projects no7 
elsewhere classified. 

7 Included in “All other.”’ 

§ Unavailable. 

® Revised. 

10 Preliminary, 
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TABLE F-8: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building: 
Number of new dwelling units—jy 
Valuation (in thousands) keeping 4 Ouse. 
_— 
New residential building Privately financed 
Addi a 
> a ty 
Period Housekeeping New tions, Pub. de 
Total all Non- | monresi- | altera- liely 
classes Privately financed dwelling units | Publicly! house- ‘iiding tions, | srotal | I-fam- | 2fam-| Multi-| 
nanced; keep- repairs ily ly * /family «| 28nced — 
dwell- | ing! All 
Total | 14amily |2tamsys| Mult a 
y y family ¢ ts 
eee $2, 707, 573| $508,570) $478,658) $42,620) $77,283) $206, 933) $22,910) $1, 510, 688) $278, 472) 184, 892) 138,908) 15,747) 30, 237| 95, oy 
Snes 4, 743, 414| 2, 114, 833) 1, 830,260) 103,042) 181,531) 355,587) 43,369) 1, 458,602) 771,023) 430,195) 358,151) 24,326) 47,718) 98 219 
| nee eee 5, 561, 754| 2, 802,003) 2,362,600) 156,757) 372,646) 35,177] 29,831/] 1,712,817] 891,926) 503, 004/ 393, 34,105) 75,269) 5. 1m 
iin: Dinnnlltiiatintideadshedinnsie 6, 961, 820) 3, 431,664) 2,747,206) 184,141) 500,317) 136,459) 38, 034 354, 314/1, 001, 349) 517,112) 392,779) 36, 87, 683) 14, 74 
BOGRs . ccataccncene 705,851| 366,417) 301,600, 16,501; 48,226 4,138} 4,710 224,321} 106,265) 54, 42,110} 3,343) .8, 807 521 
ar 324, 505 264, 506 15,928; 44,071 11,739} 3,167 222, 05,818} 47,515) 36,666; 2,974) 7,875) 1, 29 Ind 
yp NS 653, 5 349, 753 264, 725 13, 489; 71, 539 9,215} 3,186 197, 04,307; 46,993) 35, 2,332; 8,748 58 
September 592, 984 268, 9065 228,003; 14,157) 26,646) 17,205) 3,163 218,121} 85,599) 39,466) 31, 2,837; 4,879) 1, 759 
| ai 590,922; 258,238) 217, 735 11, 834 28, 669 13,779} 2,728 235, 891 80, 286} 38,465; 31, 2,393; 4,883) 1,54) 
November. _..... 477, 4 215, 081 178, 348 9, 143 27,590; 23,913 1, 490 167, 666; 69,31 32, 584; 25, 1,720} 65,213) 2% 
December._......- 432, 979 168, 483 135, 189 10, 043 23, 251 20, 712 1, 940 166, 872) 65, 972| 25,549) 19, 1, 995 4,329} 3.7 
1049: January......... 409, 729 143, 359 111, 019 9, 607 22,733; 32,910 1,1 171, 911 60,429; 23,411; 16, 1,919} 4,762) 3 6m 
February........-. 387, 181 158, 50 118, 452 6, 507 28, 634 23, 439 1, 626 147, 60,798; 24,839) 18, 331 1,345} 5,163) 2 4% 
De itin cdeaiine 586, 040 272,325} 222,811 11,915; 37,5090, 39,602) 2,529 192,648; 79,836) 42,229) 32,905) 2,381 6,943} 4,192 | 
ops aolinde a 635, 111 322, 063 254, 245 13,782; 54,036) 24,021 6, 397) 199, 181 83,449 50,800 37,538) 2,862 10,400) 2, 738 Con 
4 Ses 665,644 350,364 254, 546) 13, 446 91, 372 30, 497 3, 084 186, 151 86,548 54,199 36, 563) 2,580 15,056) 3, 110 
ae 736, ~ 356, 715) 256, 10, 547 90, = 37, 810) 3, 850) ——— abe seed sea ie — 3, 281 
t Bullding for which building ~~ were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated : 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken mee of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a sma!! num- 
in some smaller frban places that do not issue permits. of unincorporated civil divisions. 
The data cover federally and nonfedera!ly financed building construction 1 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal (private, and State and local govern- nonresidential building. j 
ment) urban building construction are pray on building-permit 4 Includes units in 1-family and 2family structures with stores. Com 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 4 Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. ; 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed jects are com piled from + Covers hote!s, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping ; 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other residential b' ; 
Federal agencies. Data from building its are not adjusted to allow for * Revised. 
lapsed porenite or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- ’ Preliminary. 
tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 
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] m . . * . a . 
gt TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places, ! 
— . . ** 
_ by General Type and by Geographic Division ? 
_ f Valuation (in thousands) 
eographic division and * 
ope of new nonresi- 1949 1948 1948 1947 
b. dential building . 
y June* | May‘; Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. | Oct Sept. | Aug. | July | June Total Total 
ed 
All types....------------ $251, 529)$186, 151)$199, 181) $192, 648) $147, 725/$171, 911/$166, 872/ $167, 666/$235, 891/$218, 121/$197, 050|$222, 990| $224, 321/$2, 354, 314/$1, 712, 817 
Nor England cnn] $Me) SSS] AD] Ra) 6 a) tr) goes] 8 ae) 12 7] 0.877] toast 18 ras] a zal 147 eal 00,077 
* @ Fast North Central | 55,331] 38,941] 37,251] 46,191] 21, 284] 40,516] 34, 823| 32° 256] 54,200] 55, 258| 40,308] 58.200| 50,373| 800.435] 371, 048 
4P P West North Central_| 17,610) 12,255) 17,178) 18, 663 8, 535] 10,812) 11,345) 11,624) 22,623) 14,832] 17,026) 12,173] 13, 671 172, 407 132, 163 
: Seta Sesi:| fees] “Kae| “Aei| im at| “koa! “canl tom] ‘cier| iese] feer] Tea] Sere Zee) dene ag 
00 ast Sou . , ‘ » , 197 5 0, 61 ’ , 779 102, 73, 009 
60) West South Centra).| 32,531] 14,088] 19,910} 20,537) 21,203) 17, 17,726} 26,047) 16,476] 25,526) 15,019) 27, 156 20,360} 271,383 193, 221 
' ean] Be] ak ts] oP | ol akon] ak ta] ab anl axe] akan] Joa] skal ate] ak ta] GR) th 
— a ’ . > v7 4 ‘ a 9. 12, Ol, 8 
scence |S dee] a] "geal hom) Saal Oe He ae a Sea) aay Mca) eae See) ae Ba ee 
5 F New Engiand._..... ’ » Bh ’ l . 5 v, ) 26, 09 
“~ Middle Atlantic. Se. 1,945) 2,410 4,416} 3,478) 3,862) 4,128] 65,083 7, 347 4,955) 3,035) 7,220 . 119 . 165 a5, 934 aa } 39 
: Feet North Central:| 1,905] 1122 Ross) Lital ize soo "goal “sea] das) Sze] BIN) 8217) 15,603) 100.088) 118, om 
es - , ’ ‘ ’ ’ ] , OC 1 My 19, & 
7 South Atlantic._.... 910 1, 241 2, 475 2, O88) 2, 682 1,173 1, 454 2, 010 6, 972 1, 262 1, 670 1, 180 2, 159 27, 776 20, 549 
East South Central. 612 * 570 1, 664 644 600 826 458 1, 506 7 1, 023 452 1, 465 9, 054 13, 426 
ff) West South Central. 532 703 560 537 557 751 244 786, 1, 431 980 1, 799 1, 836 1, 023 15, 863 17, 519 
a) Mountain__......... 329 994 493 439 197 55 380 69 413 367 119 248 2, 760 2, 852 
82 aci per eee 2, 489 1, 866 2,177 2, 506 1, 785 1, 405 1, 919 2, 959 6, 826 3, 876 3, 198 2, 243 2, 993 42, 043 45, 000 
. Commer England..-..| %105| 2.056] ‘Sers| ‘Zaes| ‘Aeir| ‘tase ‘aeus] ‘sova] aac] “owl “acne “gigh Sega) MB ese O86, 283 
10 ew England._..... ’ . ’ A . 32, BAC 
81 Middle Atlantic. -.. 8, 297 9,315} 14,109 8, OAS 6,699) 14, 861 6,933; 13,072) 15,100} 10,970} 12,987] 13,221} 14, 446 132, 703 91, 206 
East North Central.| 13,037) 12,616} 11,625) 13,340 8, 205} 10,330} 11,498) 11,907) 23,614] 20,923) 16,725) 17,174) 17,903 177, 322 118, 839 
West North Central. 4, 240 4, 541 4, 802 4, 955 3, 437 1, 456 3, 381 3, 666) 10, 263 9, 391 7, 128 6, 575 4, 647 72, 800 57, 240 
d South Atlantic._..-- 12, 883) 10,092} 8,447) 8,528) 8.965) 7,343) 8,125) 9, 261 8,789} 10,954} 10,426) 13,501} 10,360 121, 571 106, 788 
1. East South Central. 3,268; 3,207 4, 949 4, 333 2, 129 2, 002 2, 674 3,191 3, 016 3, 502 3, 864 3, 202 , 232 39, 391 34, 680 
West South Central. 9, 705 5, 594 6,777 6, 424 9, 888 5, 354 6, 804; 10, 684 8,342] 17,793 7,076] 12,324 8, 120 126, 054 01, 548 
| mee Se] sass) AH) saan] tet] oy sca] Son] soe] aio] atts] tied] atom] aeean| 1303 
Seeeeeeesoeeee ° . 7 ’ , , 7 . , U 2% 
Onion Regent. | Gas] aac] Kitt] ‘Sarr °"ser] ‘Saos] ‘cestl “Esa ‘Ressl ‘Tose “eaee] aoa] “eoel “secon “on ee 
ew Engiana ...... ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ , 25 7 
g Middle Atiantic....| 18,841} 10,360 7,427| 12, 506 3,717 3,314) 14,051 7, 279} 20,166) 11, 588 9, 185 8, 658 8, 753 153, 109 80, 190 
We NorhCeutal] “a tco| "toa| "aan| “ton| Seon “xtol ‘ay| “haa! eel ‘koe] ‘Seat “k] “Soul "Sal Scag 
, ” ’ . . , , , 1 ‘ ‘ 4 f 3Y 
South Atlantic... _. 11, 421 8, 007 9,172; 10, 261 3,493) 5,605) 4,476) 6, = 8,523; 8,003 5, 538 iT 420) 6,567 78, 034 40,172 
East South Central. 5, 280 4,488} 2,688) 4,517 2, 247 1,610} 5,483 1,215} 9,110) 4,811 665; 2,636; 2, 592 38, 392 16, 913 
West South Central_| 17, 339 6, 706) 10,766} 12,042 9,902! 10, 099 8, 873] 11, 577 3, 531 4, 735 4,617] 10, 736 8, 876 102, 937 65, 309 
Mountain__......... 13, 936} 2,351 3,768) 2,446 1, 245 1, 505 1, 809 2,113) 14,174 2, 788 2, 825 566 34, 081 18, 366 
Pacific. -----. er" 17,370} 14,296) 13,138) 15, 364 5. 365 FA 17, 675| 12,157) 14, 908 9, 205} 13, 532 6,415) 12,962 121, 361 63, 030 
oe 5 "eae be] aaa] “Seal isl 8 Sol SSS Stee ONS See Oe Rom] eas 
calla ‘ 1 i ‘3, 41 
Middle Atlantic. _- 991 575 453 145 457| 24,010 201 1 640 1, 756 498 337 2, 443 8, 681 4,712 
wee Net Ge a a 7 BL. 50 184 158 136 15 15 3, 385 3, 700 1, ?76 11,173 8,372 
est Nor en t q 4, 31 0 459 1, 054 251 25 45 138 06 753 4, 815 1, 696 
Se 8 ay 10, 7“ 2, = js. 22, = 1, .~ 1, ey e = 1, yo 47 914 1, 449 i, rs! 6, 285 
- ’ 0 45 1, 230 . 830 
hme! ade a i a i | re a; a 
Lille meted 77 47 3, 605 2, 416 
a ad aililcy 2, 372 649; 7,716 1, 097 158; 1,514 439 364 1, 567 337 654 234 5, 210 15, 069 8, 741 
buildi Seaameanamee 13, 838; 10, 635 20,304; 7,963) 10,540) 8, 571 9,398; 11,853) 11,953) 15,425) 11,872! 17,846} 9,306) 150,020) 143, 824 
Middle —- 2 Hs 2 ize Om 1 093 1 ie 05 178 302 1 423 1 At 1 $87 ous 252] 16.686] 24, 008 
~s-- ’ . ‘ ’ . ’ ‘ ’ ’ 1, 1, 1 , 4, GOS 
East North Central. 1,813 1, 158 3,714 2, 726 2, 420 2, 157 1, 339 2, 148 2, 274 9, 801 3, 584 3, 279 2, 549 35, 809 35, 972 
West North Central 208 569 745 9453 234 1, 202 223 620 2, 327 325 3, 103 882 1, 082 13, 574 8, 737 
Eistout Cecil] 'm| Saale] Sel eel “ae Sl en) aa] Ta] SOG] haa ee 
- ] 1 , 751 , 154 
West South Central. 2, 431 257 1, 021 769| 383 596; 1,044 2,240) 2,241 579 413 1, 404 322 12, 811 7, 647 
Pati) ab] a8] aa] ated 20d all aloo gi] ual dial uel all at Sa] ot te 
All other buiid ae 11, 887} 13,446) 11, 684 11, 134 6, 282 4, 730 6, 516 9, 977 12, 303 12, 280 13, 014 11, 900} 14,617 128, 970 112.512 
=e 1 1 , 981 13,7 
Middle Atiantic_____ 1, 867 1, 591 1, 721 1, 559 817 858 940 1, 154 1, 566 1, 612 1, 550 1, 519 1, 526 15, 265 27, 412 
East North Central 3, 420 4,857; 3,416) 2,565 699 688} 1,193) 2,529) 3,494) 3,667) 3,760) 3,044) 3,797 32, 430 9, 556 
West North Central. 1,035 1, 319 1, 221 1, 796 218 245 552 800 1, 388 1, 265 1,179 1,171 1, 156 11, 691 3, 961 
South Atlantic______ 703 601 879 614 607 416 613 788 767 766 704 899 1, 405 9, 389 7, 213 
East South Central 360 230 296 370 196 161 166 217 272 243 488 251 353 3, 239 3, 006 
West th Central 793 787 710 764 467 395 397 549 810 657 854 480 552 7, 606 6, 618 
Mountain.__....___. 526 450 437 558 129 102 214 505 428 549 497 420 371 4,818 4,153 
A 2,571] 2,906) 2,244) 2,208) 1,948) 1,507) 2,121) 2,660) 2,504) 2,575) 3,232] 3,325) 4,540 36, 551 33, 829 
! Building for which ey were issued and Federa! contracts awarded * Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some buildings, commercia! garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
o— bese Moe oy Lee ~ LL eo soa. Sums of components do not - Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
e y se of rounding. raries, etc. 
: For Scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. * Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
: Preliminary. om, eourthenees, oy halls, fire and police stations, Jails, prisons, arsenais, 
vised. armories, army berracks, etc. 
* Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, * Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, round houses, radio stations, 


industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 
production plants. 1@ Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 


not elsewhere classified. 
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‘TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
by Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds! f 















































i a 
Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands)? 
All units | Privately financed Publicly financed 
Period 
SS 
Total Rural 
Total Rural Total Rural Privately | Pp 
Urban Urban non- | Urban/ non- T ¥ | Public) 

nonfarm nonfarm | nonfarm nonfarm | farm farm otal financed financed 

Se 

1925 3 wists vedtnteceseseieset 937, 000 752, 000 185, 000 937, 000 752, 000 185, 000 0 0 0 |$4, 475, 000 |$4, 475, 000 ‘ 
| Pe ee SS Se 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 0 0 0 285, 446 285, 446 0) 
10418 wonncceesscaeecacnnacenen} 706,100 | 434,300 | 271,800 | 619,500 | 360,500 | 250,000 | 86,600 | 64,800 | 21,800 | 2,825,895 | 2,530,765 | $295, 139 
SEEN. wececeudédwocdsmdcdiinegunaal 141,800 | 96,200; 45,600 | 138,700 ,200| 45,500] 3,100] 3,000 100 | 495,054 | 483, 231 11.823 
FERRERS eee 670,500 | 403,700 | 266,800 | 662,500 | 395,700 | 266,800 | 8,000] 8,000 0 | 3, 769, 767 | 3,713,776 55. 991 
aa jGnocenabachoodsnel 849,000 | 479,800 | 369,200 | 845,600 | 476,400 | 369,200 | 3,400/ 3,400 0 | 5,642,798 | 5,617,425 25, 373 
Sell. .csctbenssdpoodiiéududiidiiinal 931,300 | 524,600 | 406,700 | 913,500 | 510,000 | 403,500 | 17,800 | 14,600 | 3,200 | 7,199,161 | 7,028, 980 170, 181 
1047: First quarter................| 138,100 81, 000 57,100 137, 000 79, 900 57,100 1,100; 1,100 0 808, 263 800, 592 7, 671 
SRD. nacensincataibeal 9,300 | 24,200} 15,100) 38,200} 23,100| 15,100} 1,100] 1,100 O0| 223,577| 215,906 767] 
 cnbbecséocetnedi 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 42, 800 25, 000 17, 800 0 0 0 244, 425 244, 425 0 

Pl  .ceciititedwacdiiival , 000 31, 800 24, 200 56, 000 31, 800 24, 200 0 0 0 340, 261 340, 261 ny 
Second quarter.............- 217, 200 119, 100 98, 100 217, 000 118, 900 98, 100 200 200 0 | 1,361, 677 | 1,360, 477 1, 200 
Apri d 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 67, 100 37, 600 29, 500 0 0 0 418, 451 418, 451 “ 
ay 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 72, 900 39, 300 33, 600 0 0 0 452, 236 452, 236 0 

Sl imesediieniwendiieel 77, 200 42, 200 35, 000 77, 000 42, 000 35, 000 200 200 0 490, 990 489, 790 1, 200 

ee Gel esadewcccenuces 261, 200 142, 200 119,000 | 260,700 141, 700 119, 000 500 500 0 | 1,774,150 | 1,770, 475 3, 675 
Pa ae 81, 100 44, 500 36, 600 81,100 44, 500 36, 600 0 0 0 539, 333 539, 333 0 
August 86, 300 47, 400 38, 900 86, 100 47, 200 38, 900 200 200 0 589, 470 587, 742 1, 728 
September..............-. 93, 800 50, 300 43, 500 93, 500 50, 000 43, 500 300 300 0 645, 347 643, 400 1, 947 
Fourth quarter.............- 232, 500 137, 500 95,000 | 230,900 135, 900 95,000 | 1,600; 1,600 0 | 1, 698, 1, 685, 881 12, 827 
. «dutiindencdtendl 04, 000 53, 200 40, 800 93, 500 52, 700 40, 800 500 500 0 , 687 675, 197 3, 490 
SP cabdvsdcecteal 79, 700 48, 000 31, 700 78, 900 47, 200 31, 700 800 800 0 584, 731 578, 324 6, 407 
RNG cawtodaccthboses 58, 800 36, 300 22, 500 58, 500 36, 000 22, 500 300 300 0 432, 360 2, 930 
1048: First quarter...............-- 180,000 | 102,900 77,100 | 177,700} 100,800 76,900 | 2,300} 2,100 200 | 1,315,050 | 1, 296, 612 18, 438 

i sditencenccenennl 53, 500 30, 800 22, 700 52, 500 29, 800 22, 700 1, 000 1,000} () 383, 563 374, 984 8, 57 
0, SS rae 50, 100 29, 000 21, 100 48, 900 28, 000 20, 900 1,200 | 1,000 200 368, 915 359, 420 9, 495 
* aap 76, 400 43, 100 33, 300 76, 300 43, 000 33, 300 100 100 (’) 562, 572 562, 208 364 
Second quarter.............. 207,600 | 166,100 | 131,500 | 293,900; 164,600; 129,300; 3,700 | 1,500 | 2,200 | 2,286,758 | 2, 252, 961 33, 797 
SE) + couinispedinadionduil 99, 500 55, 000 44, 500 98, 100 54, 600 43,500 | 1,400 400 | 1,000 748, 848 736, 186 12, 662 
Se ae 100, 300 56, 700 43, 600 99, 20 56, 100 43, 100 1, 100 600 500 769, 093 758, 635 10, 458 
- | Tay 97, 800 54, 400 43, 400 96, 600 53, 900 42,700 | 1,200 500 700 768, 817 758, 140 10, 677 
BR Bern cwusncdeccot 263,800 | 144,100 | 119,700 | 259,300; 140,100; 119,200; 4,500 | 4,000 500 | 2,111,278 | 2,065, 770 45, 508 
ihn cadhienascetnbal 95, 000 52, 300 42, 700 93, 700 51, 000 42,700 | 1,300] 1,300 (") 750, 738, 12, 184 
7S SE 86, 600 47, 600 39, 000 85, 100 46, 600 38,500 | 1,500; 1,000 500 719, 080 703, 066 16, 014 
Eee ececcoccendect 82, 200 44, 200 38, 000 80, 500 42, 500 38, 000 1, 700 1, 700 (*) 641, 355 624, 045 17, 310 
Fourth quarter.............- 189, 900 111, 500 78, 400 182, 600 104, 500 78, 100 7,300 | 7,000 1, 486,975 | 1, 413, 637 72, 438 
EES ae 73, 400 41, 300 32, 100 71, 900 39, 800 32, 100 1, 500 1, 500 (7) 573, 888 , 347 13, 541 
Pee 63, 600 38, 000 25, 600 61, 300 35, 800 25,500 | 2,300} 2,200 100 498, 040 471, 336 26, 704 
| re eS ee 52, 900 32, 200 20, 700 49, 400 28, 900 20,500 | 3,500; 3,300 200 414, 147 381, 954 82, 193 
1049: First quarter...............- 169, 800 94, 200 75, 600 159, 400 84, 100 75, 300 | 10,400 | 10,100 300 | 1, 285,835 | 1, 189, 640 96, 195 
FD <odadtubocctnanell 50, 000 £9, 500 20, 500 46, 300 25, 800 20,500 | 3,700; 3,700 (7) 373, 940 340, 973 32, 967 
tt .dtidascoudnbeus 50, 400 28, 000 22, 400 47, 800 25, 500 22, 300 2, 600 2, 500 100 382, 684 357, 270 25, 414 
March .. = a 60, 400 36, 700 32, 700 65, 300 32, 800 32,500 | 4,100 | 3,900 200 529, 211 491, 397 37, 814 
Second quarter............- SR Mitnabenckitbecscahl GT Eidalenecastsbheosesnd 4 ) ae ee 2, 133, 225 | 2,031, 295 101, 930 
pC Re bee ee 88, 300 49, 500 38, 800 85, 000 46, 700 38,300 | 3,300 {| 2,800 500 666, 637, 170 29, 213 
a=, aeeetiines 95, 000 (1%) (1°) 91, 600 (10) (1°) 3, 400 td Ce 724, 734 689, 770 34, 964 
Fc cadiubdiiness babe 100, 000 (10) (19) 95, 800 (10) (10) 4, 200 ( (10 742, 108 5 37, 753 








‘ The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include 
prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, Sotaaing 
with 1045, have been adjusted for =<: permits and for lag between permi 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 
construction contract awards and inning in 1946, on field surveys in non- 
permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units 
started, anc not to urban dwelling units auth , as shown in table F-3. 

Al! of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate of 
nonfarm starts is 50.000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


3 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 
dividual projects. 

+ Housing peak year. 

4 Depression, low year. 

§ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

* Last full year under wartime control. 

’ Less than 50 units. 

* Revised. 

, Beyer & 

1” Not available. 
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